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Tue year 1784 had begun with 
the severest trial of Pitt’s public 
existence; it had closed with his 
most consummate triumph. Thence- 
forth all was incontestable superio- 
rity. He saw the whole array of 
Opposition hopelessly routed, and 
flying in fragments before him, the 
strength of the English mind awa- 
kened and rising with redoubled 
vigour round him, and heard at once 
the universal plaudits, and the uni- 
versal pledges, of the empire. A 
higher gratification, if possible, was 
reserved for him in seeing the King 
restored to his place in the Consti- 
tution, and the Constitution itself 
restered to its rank in the heart of 
the country, and all crowned by the 
consciousness that the triumph was 
his own work, that the whole train 
of successes was the result of his 
adoption of the two principles of 
at once resisting the violence of a 
factious House of Commons, and re- 
fusing to obey the incessant sug- 
gestions of his friends to extinguish 
that House by a premature dissolu- 
tion. The sacrifices of a whole life 
of political toil might have been re- 
paid by the feeling which came 
crowding on the bosom of the great 
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statesman at that unexampled hour. 
But the due tribute is not given to 
his sagacity, unless we regard the 
circumstances. He had adopted the 
national cause, at a time when to 
every other eye it was desperate; 
he had penetrated into the nature 
of the contest, when to every other 
glance it was covered with impene- 
trable clouds; and still more, he had 
formed a just estimate of the Eng- 
lish heart, he had placed a generous, 
intrepid, and righteous,—the word is 
not too strong,—confidence in the 
nation, when it was exultingly pro- 
nounced by one party to be totally 
alienated from its old pulses of loyal- 
ty, and despairingly admitted by the 
other to be all but incapable of resto- 
ration. In the midst of this general 
decline, he alone had spoken the 
long forgotten language of faith and 
feeling, which the empire no sooner 
heard, than it answered with an 
unanimity and force which echoed 
through Europe. No statesman of 
England had ever more illustriously 
earned the civic crown. 

Regarding those memorable events 
not in the light of mere historical 
curiosity, but as the best guides to 
living conduct, we are entitled to 
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contrast the success of Pitt’s mea- 
sures with the checkered fortune 
of those which have just passed be- 
fore our eyes ; and this we do with- 
out the slightest desire to throw 
blame on any quarter. Still we can- 
not but look upon the hasty disso- 
lution of the last Parliament, as a 
capital oversight. We see how de- 
licate an operation this was regarded 
by even the daring mind of Pitt; 
and we see in every feature of the 
question, as it stands before us, but 
still stronger reasons, if possible, for 
avoiding so direct an experiment on 
the prudence of the people. What 
was it but to recommit the power 
of the Legislature into the hands of 
the populace in the very first fever 
of possession? The Reform Bill 
had but just taught them that they 
were masters of the Representation. 

To cashier a House of Commons, 
for the very charge of being too much 
the instrument of the populace, was 
to send it back to its makers, not 
with a stigma, but with a letter of 
recommendation. It is true that 
nearlya hundred Conservative mem- 
bers have been added. But what 
has been the practical result? Was 
it to make the Ministry firm? No, 
the Ministry were broken down at 
once. Was it to qualify the viru- 
ence of faction? No, faction grew 
only more inveterate, more active, 
and more successful. The dissolu- 
tion placed faction in sight of all its 
objects ; and leaving it numbers still 
sufficient to outvote the Ministry, 
and inspiring it with a more violent 
determination of overthrow, has 

iven it the mastery of the empire. 

itt would have waited; he too could 
contemplate an increase of num- 
bers, but he justly disregarded all 
increase, short of a direct majority. 
To all his advisers on this subject 
his answer was, I shall move when 
I see the nation willing to move, and 
not before. 

On this reasoning he inflexibly 
acted. He resisted the Opposition, 
within the House, because he knew 
that it was only within the House 
that its violence could be smote, its 
measures resisted, or its hypocrisy 
unmasked. Every night that wit- 
nessed his existence as a minister, 
witnessed his work on the but- 
tresses and battlements of the ene- 
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my’s stronghold; every night saw 
him demolishing some defence, 


levelling some rampart raised against 
the rights of the Crown and the 
nation, or reducing some portion 
of the garrison to flight or surrender. 
He felt that he must have the fates 
of Opposition in his hands at last; 
he was resolved to lose nothing by 
precipitancy, where every thing was 
to be gained by conduct. This 
plan succeeded in every point. He 
suffered Opposition to rush from 
violence to violence, but he never 
suffered it to move a step with- 
out pointing the eye of the nation 
to the movement. He compelled 
it, by the very heat of the encoun- 
ter, to throw off the assumed rule 
of Constitution, and show the wea- 
pons.which it carried beneath, sharp- 
ened for the heart of the monarchy. 
At one while by lofty scorn, at 
another by intolerable rebuke, he 
stung it into that fury which de- 
fies ‘all prudence, and irritating it 
into speaking out all its secrets, ex- 
torted from its lips the very lan- 
guage of treason. Then, having 
completed its developement before 
the nation, having shown that its 
patriotism was only a raging thirst 
for place, that with public purifica- 
tion for its theory, its principle was 
universal spoil; and that with the 
prosperity and freedom alike of India 
and England on its tongue, its object 
was to grasp at the wealth of India, 
only to gild the throne of a Parlia- 
mentary despotism in England; he 
then struck the final blow, and dis- 
solved the Parliament altogether. 
No public measute ever more amply 
vindicated its principle by its suc- 
cess. It instantly cut away the 
ground from under Opposition, and 
cut it away for the full term of his 
public life. It not merely swept 
the party from its anchorage, but 
sent it to float dismantled, and with- 
out chart or compass, over the wa- 
ters. From that hour Opposition, 
retaining its form, lost its spirit. In- 
stead of the antagonist, it became 
the involuntary auxiliary of the Mi- 
nister. Reluctantly as it drudged, 
it still drudged for him alone, dis- 
puting his intentions only with the 
effect of giving them additional 
confidence in the public mind; re- 
sisting his measures only to the ex- 
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tent of proving their solidity; pro- 
phesying evil against his policy only 
to give evidence of the wisdom 
which brought their conjectures into 
contempt. Caliban himself was not 
more rebellious, or more at the mer- 
cy of his master,—more bitter at his 
thraldom, or more hopeless of sha- 
king off his chain. The long mino- 
rity was the tool of Pitt. it might 
fill the benches opposite to Minis- 
ters, it might rail and struggle; but 
its labours were fruitless, and its 
boldest struggles only gave a more 
unequivocal victory to the young 
master of British Council. 

Whether the success which so 
unequivocally followed the conduct 
of the great Minister half-a-century 

would have followed a similar 
conduct in the late Cabinet, is now 
beyond any useful discussion. The 
general opinion of the public at the 
crisis undoubtedly was, that Parlia- 
ment ought not te be dissolved; 
that in a Cabinet where the only 
object could have been the restora- 


tion of the Government to tranquil- - 


lity, the wiser course was to take 
advantage of the tendency of all le- 
gislatures to retain their existence; 
and that the Minister should be 
keenly sensible of the hazards of 
‘dissolution. It is also but truth to 
acknowledge, that the result of the 
‘elections nee justified this opi- 
nion; and that, if the Cabinet ob- 
tained a larger number of adhe- 
rents, it also created a more violent 
spirit of hostility. 

Nothing can be clearer than this 
change of character. The late Parlia- 
ment was willing to give the Conser- 
vative Ministry “a trial:” the pre- 
sent Parliament has unequivocally 
‘refused all trial. The late Parliament 
‘threw out the successive ministries 
of Lords Grey, Althorp, and Mel- 
bourne: the present Parliament 
adopts the fragments of the three, 
and, under a new leader, marches 
to the overthrow of the Cabinet. 
In those circumstances, what was 
te be done by the Cabinet? Con- 
tinue the struggle? No. With ma- 
jorities against every measure, the 
‘public business must have been 
“suddenly brought ‘to a stand. 
Were the peers to be summoned to 
the field? The Minister would 
have but precipitated the attack 
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which the democracy is already 
reparing. Was the King’s name to 
ve been tried? What Minister 
could be justified in bringing the 
Crown into conflict with the Com 
mons? The Minister had exhibited 
his qualities to the full extent: he 
had shown, that if failure was to 
come, it should not come from his 
want of resolution. But what ge- 
neral can fight without an army? 
His only course was either to ap- 
peal to the nation once more, or re- 
turn his power into the hands of the 
King. 
Sir Robert Peel has been charged 
with timidity in declining another 
appeal to the people. Yet here it is 
only justice to acknowledge, that 
this appeal to the nation must have 
only ———— the public hazards. 
But half undone by the first appeal, 
we should be only hurried the more 
rapidly into civil convulsion by the 
second. Even Pitt had waited, 
until Opposition was disgraced by 
open defeat,—until the empire was 
disgusted by its fruitless and fac- 
tious paroxysms,—until the King’s 
mame had become a tower of 
strength once more,—and until po- 
pularity of the most solid, generous, 
and active nature and 
shone round his own footsteps. He 
had made charges of the deepest 
dye against Opposition, and proved 
them by facts, of which every one 
was cognizant; and then, and not 
till then, he called for a verdict. 
He had marched the leaders of Op- 
position, one by one, before the po- 
pular eye; and, as eaeh passed, 
pronounced his crime, and sent him 
off under a roar of ular con- 
demnation. -He thus showed North 
guilty of the loss of America—Fox 
branded with the still darker guilt 
of the Cealition—the inferior mem- 
bers stigmatized with offences to the 
measure of their opportunities—and 
the whole covered with the general 
condemnation of prostituting their 
wer to the construction of an es- 
tablished dictatorship in England. 
But there are other and obvious 
considerations, which make the case 
still stronger against the policy of 
the late dissolution. In Pitt’s time 
the Minister could my ee to the na- 
tion; for in his day England was’a 
nation: it is now a populace: In 
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Pitt’s day, property, intelligence, 
and birth were constituent parts of 
the nation. Now, poverty and ig- 
norance, obscurity and corruption, 
are the elements of constituency. 
In Pitt's day the spirit of the nation 
was bound to the Constitution: in 
ours the politicians of the lanes and 
alleys pledge themselves to the over- 
throw of every fourm of the Consti- 
tution,—abhor all that they find es- 
tablished,—ally themselves with all 
that promises subversion,—and, al- 
ready revolutionists in theory, pause 
only until their leaders have decided 
on what member of the Constitution 
the axe shall first fall. There is an- 
other evil added to the ominous su- 
periorities of our time. In addition 
to the radicalism of politics, we have 
to encounter the radicalism of reli- 

ion. The Popish question, fatal 
in all its aspects, fatal in the wound 
which it gave to Christianity, fatal 
in the character which it fixed on 
the Legislature, fatal in its acknow- 
ledged hostility to the Constitution, 
has brought into Parliament a fac 
tion of a totally different form from 
all that have hitherto figured as in- 
struments of public danger. That 


faction, growing out of the invete- 
rate hatred which superstition feels 
to truth,—the delegate of a priest- 
hood essentially armed against Pro- 


testantism,—has a political bond 
which no political feeling has ever 
yet been able to rival. It comes the 
menial of the Popish clergy, chosen 
by their influence, acting by their 
direction, and wholly dependent on 
their will. Every man of that fac- 
tion knows that his public existence 
depends on the will of Popery ; and 
every man, therefore, feels that zeal, 
and nothing less than zeal, in the 
cause will be the tenure of his po- 
litical existence. It is absurd to 
look for public spirit or national 
feeling in those men. They have 
been chosen but for one quality, 
blind submission to the Popish or- 
dinance, and but with one purpose, 
the overthrow of the pure religion. 
Protestantism must fall, is the cry 
continually echoed in their ears, and 
that command they must realize, 
or be extinguished, and that com- 
anand they will leave no effort un- 
tried to realize to the last extremity. 
We are now on the eve of a struggle 
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between more than parties, between 
principles ; and, to all human ap. 
prehension, every pillar of the em- 
ire will be shaken in the trial. Eng- 
and, as of old, will be the first, per- 
haps the chief, arena in which the 
conflict of good and evil will be ex- 
hibited ; the political impurities of 
the nation, the grossness of party, 
and the furious impiety of faction, 
will be let loose; the scourge has 
been deeply earned ; and England, 
80 lately the object of envy for her 
triumphs over the spirit of revolu- 
tion, may be only its most illustri- 
ous victim. 

On the 18th of May, 1784, the 
new Parliament, returned by the 
new patriotism of the nation, ase 
sembled. Pitt stood in the most 
unrivalled rank of public honour. 
At the London election he was put 
in nomination, without his know- 
ledge, and the show of hands was 
in his favour. He was strongly so- 
licited to stand for Bath, which had 
been represented by his father. Si- 
milar solicitations came from other 
leading quarters. But his academic 
recollections determined him in fa« 
vour of his University. His opponents 
at Cambridge were Townshend and 
Mansfield, the former a Lord of the 
Admiralty, and the latter Solicitor- 
General under the Coalition Mini- 
stry, and both representing the Uni- 
versity in the late Parliament, a 
claim which, with both Oxford and 
Cambridge, is in general equivalent 
to possession. Pitt defeated them 
both, and not merely defeated them, 
but brought in his friend Lord Eus- 
ton. Even this evidence of public 
feeling, in its most distinguished 
places, was perhaps inferior to the 
general and spontaneous confidence 
which displayed itself in the num- 
ber of actual applications made to 
him to recommend candidates, and 
the utter exclusion from Parliament 
of no less than 160 of the decided 
Opposition, many of them individu- 
als of the most powerful connexion, 
of large property, and hereditary 
influence. But their crime with the 
nation was unanswerable; they were 
enemies of the man whose talents 
and services England had pro< 
ved, and delighted to honour. To 
those public testimonies were added 
ptivate tributes, whose sincerity it 
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was as impossible to doubt as to 
deny their value. Lord North, in 
the midst of his defeat, pronounced 


him, “ born a minister.” Gibbon, 
with eloquent panegyric, declared, 
“ that, in all his researches in anci- 
ent and modern history, he had no 
where met with his parallel, no 
where found a man who, at so 
young a period of life, had so im- 
portant a trust reposed in him, and 
which he discharged with so much 
credit to himself, and so much ad- 
vantage to the kingdom.” 

We may now proceed more ra- 
pidly through the next ten years. 
Pitt was henceforth undisputed mi- 
nister, and his ability was to be ex- 
ercised less in resisting Opposition 
than in developing the resources of 
the State. The chief occurrences 
which marked this tranquil period 
were the Westminster scrutiny, the 
new plan of Finance, and the ques- 
tion of the Regency. 

The Westminster election of 1784 
will long continue memorable in our 
popular records for its perseverance, 
its violence, and its general contrast 
to the more rapid and rational pro- 
ceedings of later times. On the first 
of April, this remarkable election 
began. The candidates were Lord 
Hood, Sir Cecil Wray, and Fox. It did 
not close till the 17th of May! and 
even then was closed alone by the act 
of the high bailiff, who naturally con- 
ceived that he had no power to pro- 
tract the election beyond the period 
when the writs were returnable. At 
this time Lord Hood was at the 
head of the poll, 6694; Fox second, 
6233; and Sir Cecil Wray last, 
5998. The defeated candidate pro- 
nounced that a large number of 
Fox’s voters were fictitious, and 
demanded ascrutiny. The high bai- 
liff granted it ; and making a decla- 
ration to that effect, the sheriffs pro- 
ceeded to the scrutiny. Fox in the 
mean time took his seat forthe Scotch 
burghs of Tain, Kirkwall, &c. On 
the meeting of Parliament on the 
18th of May, Fox made his com- 
plaint, that the representation of the 
people was incomplete, from the 
want of a return of two members 
for Westminster, and gave notice of 
a motion for brin ing the conduct 
of the high bailiff be ore the House. 
The subject mingled itself with the 
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speeches of Opposition on the ad- 
dress, when Pitt enlivened the de- 
bate with some of those vigorous 
appeals to the general sense of ridi- 
cule, of which he was so great a mas< 
ter. The “ Right honourable gentle- 
man” (Fox), said he, “ panegyrizes 
his India Bill. I admire his firm- 
ness, since it overthrew him. But 
he goes further, and boldly offers to 
bear all responsibility on the sub- 
ject. This would be a new source 
of panegyric, if, in the next sen- 
tence, he bad not made the unlucky 
discovery, that the responsibility 
amounts to nothing. There can be 
no responsibility in having merely 
brought a bill into Parliament. 
There he triumphs securely. But 
there is a responsibility, and of a 
heavier kind too, for which he has 
no courage, and no immunity—the 
responsibility of character. That 
has largely, effectually, unanswer- 
ably, been brought to the test. He 
has been tried before the tribunal of 
the public, and been unanimous- 
ly found guilty.” Of Lord North’s 
speech he said, “ That, approving of 
all that the noble lord had charged 
on the Jate Parliament, he must vin- 
dicate it for the sake of one act, an 
act fit to cover its multitude of sins ; 
that it had put an end to the noble 
lord’s unfortunate war and unfortu- 
nate administration together.” 

To Mr Adam, who had talked of 
* the check given to Ministers by the 
Westminster election,” he retorted, 
“ that he could not help congratula< 
ting him on the happy faculty of ex- 
tracting victory from defeat, or dis« 
covering an unanimous return, while 
they were in the very act of enquirin 
why zo return had been made, an 
finding that the unavimity was to be 
balanced by many thousand votes on 
the opposite side. But what were 
the honourable member’s escapes 
from this fact? Why, that the can- 
didate (Fox) had to contend with 
the powers of public office, the 
powers of the India Company, and 
what he was pleased to term the 
powers of popularfrenzy! 1 shall 
enlighten him on those points,” said 
Pitt. “ The right honourable gentle- 
man has to lament that he has to con- 


tend with the powers of public office. 


Why ? 
subvert Government. 


Because he endeavours to 
He has to 
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lament that he has to contend with 
the East India Company, because he 
has endeavoured to seize upon their 
property, and to violate their most 
sacred rights; and he has to lament 
that he has to contend with popular 
frenzy, as he terms it, because the 
people at large have seen and con- 
demned his conduct. But whatallies 
the right honourable gentleman has 
had to fight for him, is not noticed. 
The degree of influence used in his 
favour has not been observed upon, 
nor any respect paid to those charms 
which alone can supersede every 
other consideration among us all, 
and command unanimity when no- 
thing else can command it.” This 
sarcasm alluded to the Duchess of 
Devonshire, and some other bustlin 
women, who, as it was expressed, 
“more distinguished for rank and 
beauty than for delicacy and proprie- 
ty of conduct,” bad canvassed for 
Fox in Westminster. After having 
raised the universal laugh by this 
sally, he adverted to “ the other glo- 
ries of the candidate, as not confined 
to Westminster, but extending to the 
remotest corners of the island, to 
which his partialities had not former- 
ly gone. 


Via prima salutis, 
Quod minime reris, Graja pandetur ab 
urbe. 


His success at Ross and Kirkwall 
ought not to be denied its share of 
praise, it was well entitled to ‘ pur- 
sue the triumph and partake the 

.” He concluded by a grave 
scorn of Opposition, and a full and 
contemptuous defiance alike of its 
principles and its powers. On the 
division, the address was carried by 
282 to 1l4d—a commanding majority, 
which fully vindicated the wisdom 
of the late dissolution. 

The Westminster scrutiny was 
terminated by the public weariness. 
In February 1784, Welbore Ellis 
moved, that the high bailiff should 
make “an immediate return of the 
two members for Westminster.” 
The scrutiny had Jasted eight months, 
and was expected to last two years 
Jonger! Pitt, conceiving that the 
House ought to sustain its original 
act, resisted the motion, which was 
thrown out by 174 to 135. In March, 
Lord Muncaster brought in a report 
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from Sir Cecil Wray’s committee, . 
stating that, in the parishes of St 
Margaret and St John, they had dis- 
covered 400 persons to have voted 
as inhabitants, not oneof whom could 


be found to exist there. But no evi- 
dence could now overcome the pub- 
lic exhaustion on the subject. Saw- 
bridge moved, “that the members 
be returned.” Pitt moved a short 
adjournment. His motion was nega- 
tived, and the Minister was unex- 
pectedly left in a minority of 124 to 
162. Next day, Lord Hood and 
Fox were declared members for 
Westminster. 

The next measure of the Minister 
was his bill for Parliamentary Reform. 
The subject has a revived interest to 
us, from the contrast of Pitt’s plan with 
the sweeping performances of our 
own day. Previously tolaying his sen- 
timents before the House, he commu- 
nicated them to the King, who re- 
plied by the following manly, clear, 
and conscientious letter. 

“I have received Mr Pitt’s paper, 
containing the heads of his plan for 
Parliamentary Reform, which I 
look on as a mark of attention. I 
should have delayed acknowledging 
the receipt of it till I saw him on 
Monday, had not his letter expressed 
that there is but one issue of the busi- 
ness he could look upon as fatal, the 
possibility of the measures being 
rejected by the weight of those who 
are supposed to be connected with 
Government. Mr Pitt must recol- 
lect, that though I have ever thought 
it unfortunate that he had early en- 

ed himself in this measure, yet 
that I have ever said, that as he was 
clear of the propriety of the measure, 
he ought to lay his thoughts before 
the House. And that, out of personal 
regard to him, I should avoid giving 
any opinion to any one, on the open- 
ing of the door to Parliamentary 
Reform, except to him. Therefore, 
I am certain Mr Pitt cannot suspect 
my having influenced any one on the 
occasion. If others choose, for base 
ends, to impute such conduct to 
me, I must bear it as former false 
suggestions. Indeed, on a question 
of such magnitude, I should think 
very ill of any man who took a part 
on either side without the maturest 
consideration, and who would suffer 
his civility to any one to make him vote © 
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contrary to his .ewn opinion. The 
conduct of some of Mr Pitt's most 
intimate friends on the Westminster 
scrutiny shows there are questions 
men will not by friendship be biassed 
to adopt.” 

Pitt had adopted this subject early. 
In 1782, he had moved for a commit- 
tee to consider the state of the repre- 
sentation. In 1783, he had moved 
several resolutions as the basis of 
his plan. In both years he failed. 
His purpose now was to bring ina 
bill realizing his idea of a true House 
of Commons—an assembly freely 
elected, between whom and the mass 
of the people there was the closest 
union, and most perfect sympathy. 
Pitt’s conceptions on this paramount 
topic are of the first importance. His 
speech may be thrown into a succes- 
sion of principles. “ Universal suf- 
frage is a wild and impracticable no- 
tion. It was an indisputable doctrine 
of constitutional antiquity, that the 
state of the representation might be 
changed by the change of circumstan- 
ces. From the reign of Edward I., the 
earliest period in which distinct de- 
scriptions of men could be traced in 
the representation, to that of Charles 
Il., there were few reigns in which 
the representation had not varied. 
The successive kings exercised a 
power of summoning, or not sum- 
moning, as they pleased, acting al- 
ways on the principle that the places 
should have such a population as 
entitled them to send members to 
parliament. As one borough decay- 
ed, and another arose, the one was 
abolished, and the other invested 
with the right of returning members. 
The House of Commons did not al- 
ways consist of the same number, 
nothing preventing the executive 
from varying the numbers, but the 
Act of Union. In the seventeenth 
century, the Crown had ceased to 
call upon seventy-two boroughs, 
thirty-six of which, after the Resto- 
ration, petitioned for their fran- 
chises, which were granted ; the 
other thirty-six remained disfran- 
chised.” 

His plan was this, thirty-six de- 
cayed boroughs, each sending two 
members, should no longer elect, 
and that in their room the different 
counties aad the metropolis should 
elect seventy-two members, as a just 
Counterpoise between county and 
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borough representatives, without in- 
creasing the number of the members, 
Copyholders should vote as well as 
freeholders for counties. On other 
boroughs in the lapse of time becom- 
ing decayed, the reduction to a cer- 
tain number of houses being the 
criterion of the decay, the members 
were to be transferred to populous 
places furnishing no members. But 
all compulsion in both instances 
was to be avoided, and no old bo- 
rough was to be disfranchised, or 
new place authorized to elect, but 
with its own spontaneous applica- 
tion. But boroughs being, in many 
cases, a species of valuable inheri- 
tance and private property, and as 
the voluntary surrender of their 
rights was not to be expected with- 
out a compensation, the establish- 
ment of a fund was proposed for 
the purpose of purchasing those 
franchises. 

“The value of this plan,” said 
Pitt, “is, that while it recognises the 
natural necessity for change as time 
requires, it prevents that change 
from being rash, violent, or hurtful 
to private property. The provisions 
of the act were to be brought into 
practice, not till they were called 
for by the necessity of the times. 
But a clear and permanent rule for 
improvement in the representation 
was established, applicable to all 
times, but giving no countenance to 
chimerical schemes of reform. The 
purpose of the whole being to pro- 
vide for the repairs of the constitus 
tion without deranging its principles, 
and forming between the represen« 
tatives and the represented that 
bond of sympathy, which, as far as 
human foresight could extend, was 
the best security for rendering the 
constitution immortal.” The motion, 
after a long debate, was negatived 
by 248 to 174. Pitt has been charg- 
ed by later theorists with insincerity 
on this subject. But the charge is 
alien to the whole character of his 

ublic life. No minister that Eng- 
and ever saw, was more. frank, 
broad, and unhesitating, in his pub- 
lic objects. Even his just reliance 
on his great abilities rendered the 
cautious and timid proceedings of 
others unnecessary to his govern- 
ment. The distinction between his 
plan and that which has followed, is 
perfectly cleat. The instant extinc- 
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tion of the boroughs—their compul- 
sory extinction; the absence of all 
compensation, even where the rights 
had already been recognised in the 
form of property; and above all, the 
throwing the representation into the 
hands of the ten-pound voters; 
place the two plans as far from each 
n principle and practice, as reform 
from revolution. 

A plan of still higher importance, 
and sanctioned by success, was the 
establishment of the Financial Sys- 
tem. On this topic so much has 
been talked and so little understood, 
that some slight detail may be ad- 
vantageously given. 

In the early times of England, the 
public debts were regarded as the 
— debts of the king. The 

ing frequently borrowed money 
for public purposes upon his private 
credit, from both foreigners and sub- 
jects. This plan often reduced the 
monarch to extraordinary difficul- 
ties. Henry III., Edward III, and 
Henry V. pawned their royal jewels, 
and even the crown. Some of 
Henry III.’s debts were discharged 
by Parliament, the first instance of 
such a payment. Richard II. had 
attempted to raise L.60,000 upon se- 
curity of Parliament, but the attempt 
failed. In the subsequent reigns 
money was obtained by the king on 
subsidies granted by Parliament, 
which money was repaid when the 
subsidies had comein. The system 
of funding, the most curious and for- 
tunate invention in the whole history 
of money, is probably due to the 
Italian republics ; those little centres 
where ability and necessity com- 
bined, threw out so many of the 
most important lights of modern 
civilisation. The loan of money on 
national credit, recognised by a 
transferable sign entitling the holder 
to a certain interest, was common on 
the Continent before it was adopted 
in the great future country of com- 
merce. But the new and extraordi- 
mary excitement given to England 
by the full acknowledgment of civil 
rights, and the ascendency of pro- 
testantism in 1688, made the nation 
eager to avail itself of all continental 
advantages. The first shape of stock 
in this country, was in annuities 
emt for lives, or for a certain 

umber of years. But the applica- 


of the principle on a more 
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extensive scale was soon obvious, 
and on the advance of additional 
sums by the stockholders, the annui- 
ties were made perpetual, for the 
first time, in 1695. This change 
produced, of course, a corresponding 
change in the source from which the 
interest was paid, and the taxes, ori- 
ginally raised only for the time, were 
now made perpetual. Stilk the 
method was comparatively rude. 
An account was kept of each suc- 
cessive loan, and of the taxes raised 
for the payment of its interest; and 
when the product of those taxes was 
found to give a surplus, that surplus 
was applied, in general, to diminish- 
ing the principal of the particular 
loan. But this contrivance became 
at length too complicated, in conse- 
quence of the number of accounts 
produced by the various loans; and 
in the reign of George I. the whole 
were combined into three, called the 
aggregate fund, the general fund, 
and the South Seafund. The cele 
brated Walpole, a man who bore @ 
stronger resemblance to Pitt, in his 
boldness, financial talent, command 
of the House, and permanency of 
power, than: any subsequent minis- 
ter, was the author of this measure, 
and the last act of his j/irst adminis- 
tration, in 1716, was to bring in the 
crowning principle of the sinking 
fund. This memorable fund was-to 
be formed of the surplusage of the 
other three, after satisfying every 
demand upon them; and its title was 
derived from its purpose of “sink- 
ing,” or discharging, the principal of 
the national debt incurred before the 
25th of December, 1716. Walpole’s 
sagacity saw the temptation which 
this fund would hold out to his suc- 
cessors, and he laboured to impress 
upon the legislature the necessity 
for preserving it inviolable. In the 
act of 1716 it was declared, that 
“the fund was to be appropriated 
to no other use, intent, or purpose, 
whatever.” The words were repeat- 
ed in the act of 1718, and were made 
a feature of the king’s speech in suc- 
cessive sessions. 

But the temper of England, dis- 
turbed by Je «bite machinations, 
and but ill reconciled to the cha- 
racters of the first Georges, was-not 
easily manageable. Taxes were & 
formidable test of popeiarty and 
even Walpole himself, on his restora 
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tion to the Premiership, was com- 

lied to touch this sacred fund. 

om 1728 to 1733, it was thus 
charged thrice with the interest, as 
it seems, raised for the service of the 
current year. This unfortunate re- 
source was adopted with still less 
scruple by his successors; and on 
Pitt’s taking office as head of the 
Treasury, he found the Sinking 
Fund existing only in name. The 
state of the national finance was ap- 
palling; and, to know the whole 
power of the young minister’s mind, 
we must see the fortitude and intel- 
ligence with which he prepared to 
encounter difficulties that must have 
overwhelmed any other financier of 
Europe. He found the national debt 
241 millions! —no provision what- 
ever in existence for the diminution 
of a sum unparalleled in history, and 
which to the general apprehension 
menaced national bankruptcy—the 
entire produce of the permanent 
taxes unable to pay the mere interest 
of the debt, and the fixed charges on 
the revenue—and for the expenses 
of the current year, amounting to 
millions, nothing but the precarious 
and inadequate resources of the malt 
and land taxes. The anxiety of 
Parliament had been turned to this 
subject speedily after the close of the 
American War, and turned in vain. 
The “ Report of the Commissioners 
of Public Accounts” was big with 
feelings, almost of despair. “ The 
national debt,” said this remarkable 
paper, “is swelled to a magnitude 
that requires the united efforts of the 
ablest heads, and the purest hearts, 
to suggest the proper and effectual 
means of reduction. A plan must 
be formed for the reduction of this 
debt, and that without delay. Now 
is the favourable moment of peace. 
The evil does not admit of procrasti- 
nation, palliation, or expedients. It 
presses on, and must be met with 
-force and firmness. What can be 
done, the support of public credit, 
the preservation of national honour, 
and the justice due to the public cre- 
ditor, demand should be done. It 
must be done, or serious conse- 
quences will ensue.” To this alarm- 
ing language was added the fear 
arising from the prevalent theories, 
of the extent to which the funding 
system could go, and no further; 
theories whose recollection is still of 
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use to show the ignorance of pre- 
sumption on such subjects, and the 
grave absurdities into which men, 
who regard themselves as oracles in 
finance as well as government, may 
fall. But those absurdities had a 
strong influence in depressing the 
public mind ; and if the Minister had 
at that moment started back from his 
task, and proposed a general bank- 
ruptcy as the expedient, he would 
have been fully sanctioned by the 
wisdom of those scribbling philoso- 
phers. But there were other hazards 
still more repelling. The fall of the 
public credit threatened to follow 
the distrust of the public mind. 
Europe was uneasy, and a new war 
must involve the nation in new loans, 
and more inextricable perplexities. 
Even the financial condition of Eng- 
land was felt to be a ground of in- 
solence, perhaps of aggression, on 
the part of those foreign cabinets 
which had already so distinctly 
shown their hostile mind. The crisis 
was momentous; and knowing as 
we know the tremendous trial to 
which Europe was 80 soon to be ex- 
posed—the essential pressure upon 
the resources of England which that 
trial required — the infinite impor- 
tance of England, first to sustaining 
the contest abroad, and next to con- 
summating the deliverance of Europe 
by national victory—we may, with- 
out superstition or verbiage, regard 
the time, the service, and the man, 
as equally prepared by a Providence 
that has so wonderfully, in times of 
the severest trial, preserved the ex- 
istence of the Protestant empire of 
England. 

The accumulation of the national 
debt itself is a curious instance of the 
rapidity with which the incum- 
brances of a people increase, and the 
tardiness with which they are dimi- 
nished. From the commencement 
of the funding system, which began 
soon after the Revolution, to 1697, at 
the peace of Ryswic, the debt had 
grown to 21 millions, a great sum, 
when we recollect that the annuities 
had been made a but two 

ears before, and that Exchequer 

ills were first used but in 1696 asa 
substitute for coin during the re- 
coinage. Four years of peace re«< 
duced this debt to 164 millions, but 
the war of the Succession, which 
broke out in 1701, gave a formidable 
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increase to the debt, which, at its 
close in 1713, amounted to no less 
than 544 millions. A long interval 
followed up to 1740, in which (but 
three years of war intervening) the 
debt was reduced by 7} millions. 
War again raised it, and at the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, the debt 
was 78 millions. Three millions only 
of this had been discharged, when 
the Seven Years’ War (beginning in 
1755 and ending in 1762) swelled it 
to the amount of 146} millions. This 
was reduced by only 10} millions 
when the American war broke out 
in 1776. The expenses of a war 
waged at such a distance were enor- 
mous, and whenall the debts incurred 
were funded, it was discovered in 
1786 that the national debt had risen 
to the appalling sum of 239 millions, 
exclusive of two millions of loyalists’ 
debentures. 
This view led to the startling con- 
clusion, that the nation must finally 
be bankrupt. Peace had been found 
signally ineffectual to diminish the 
expenses of war, 200 millions of debt 
having been incurred in twenty-five 
years of war, while not quite twenty- 
two had been paid off in forty-five 
years of peace. The next shock of 
war would, of course, swell the debt, 
and probably in a much more rapid 
proportion; the result must be the 
utter exhaustion of the empire. 
Perhaps no public topic ever took 
@ stronger, and more general, hold 
on the national mind. Financial pro- 
jects teemed on all sides; and the 
Minister was assailed with theories, 
2° ag ong and remedies innume- 
rable. The problem was, to disco- 
ver some means of more powerfully 
acting on the debt without hazarding 
the national credit. Pitt, with match- 
less sagacity, adopted the idea of revi- 
ing the long-forgotten principle of 
the Fundestabiished by Walpole; but 
teviving it with guards and correc- 
tions, capable of rescuing it from that 
frequent alienation which had been 
its ruin. It was in these guards that 
the peculiarity and originality of his 
plan consisted. But he had the fur- 
ther merit of establishing the rule 
that, instead of the old fluctuation of 
the surplus, a permanent surplus of 
a million should always make a part 
of the year’s uce, and that this 
million should, under all circum- 


stances, ve invariably applied at 
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compound interest to the extinction 
of the debt. 

Pitt had now found the lever, 
and it was left for his vigorous 
hand alone to lift the enormous 

ressure of the public burdens, 

he power of the Sinking Fund is 
so vast, as to be almost dangerous, 
The original surplus, applicable to 
it by Walpole, had been indefinite 
and unequal; but if it had amount- 
ed to only half a million a-year, and 
had been constantly employed in 
bringing up the three per cents at 
their usual rate of seventy-five, it 
would, in the seventy years of its 
existence, from 1716 to 1786, the 
time when it was adopted by Pitt, 
have redeemed no less than two 
hundred and forty-two millions; in 
fact, have extinguished the whole 
debt: or, supposing the extreme 
case, that the three per cents had 
been bought at par, it would have 
extinguished one hundred and fif- 
teen millions. 

On the 29th of March, 1786, a 
day which ought to be recorded in 
the history of all finance, the Mini- 
ster brought forward his plan in a 
speech which left the House in a 
state of tumultuous applause. As 
there are few things more inte- 
resting than traits of the private 
habits of eminent men, an intimate 
associate of Pitt tells us—“ That, 
having passed the morning of this 
most important day in aig 
and examining the calculations an 
resolutions for the evening, he said 
that he would take a walk, to ar- 
range in his mind what was to be 
said in the House. His walk did 
not last above a quarter of an hour, 
when he came back, and said that 
he believed he was prepared. He 
then dressed, and desired his din- 
ner to be sent up. But hearing at 
the moment that his sister, then 
living in the house with him, and a 
lady with her, were going to dine 
at the same early hour, he desired 
that their dinner might be sent up 
with his, and that they might dine 
together. He passed nearly an hour 
with those ladies and several friends 
who called in their way to the House, 
talking with his usual liveliness and 
gaiety,as if he had nothing on his 
mind. He then went immediately 
to the House of Commons, and 
made that elaborate and far-extend- 
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ed speech, as Fox called it, without 
one omission or error.” 

In this extraordinary performance, 
after giving a luminous display of 
the state of British finance at the 
close of the war, and of the prospects 
of the revenue since it had come 
under his management, he adverted 
to the resistless operation of the 
Sinking Fund. 

“ I shall be justified,’ said he, 
“ im considering the revenue as 
hereafter affording a surplus of one 
million a-year. It will be proper 
now to consider what effect the dis- 

osal of this annual sum will have. 
f this million be laid out, with its 
growing interest, it will amount to 
a very great sum in a period which 
is not long in the life of man, and 
but an hour in the existence of a 
nation ; in a period of twenty-eight 
years, the sum of a million annual- 
ly improved at compound interest, 
would amount to four millions a- 
year at the supposed interest of 
five per cent, a sum which would 
redeem one hundred millions of 
three per cents.” He pronounced 
strongly upon the conduct of those 
administrations which had dilapi- 
dated this fund, “ which should 
have been considered as most sa- 
cred.” His proposal to obviate the 
temptation was, to appoint commis- 
sioners to buy up stock quarterly 
with this money, by which means 
no great sum would ever lie ready 
to be seized on. By this purchase 
on every transfer day, it would be 
impossible to take the fund by 
stealth; and, said Pitt, with, it must 
be acknowledged, but too brief a 
foresight of the generation who were 
to follow him,“ A minister could 
not have the confidence to come to 
this House and desire the repeal 
of so beneficial a law, tending di- 
rectly to relieve the people from 
their burdens.” Thenational good- 
will never was given more largely 
to any measure. The bill passed 
both Houses without a dissentient 
voice; and, on the 26th of May, the 
King gave it the royal assent in 
person, a circumstance unusual in 
the course of a session, but evi- 
dently intended by the King as a 
mark ef honour to the bill and its 
author. 

The ‘Sinking Fund has been the 
object of attack in our day, when 
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every thing rational, honést, and 
English has been an object of - 
attack, and when sarcasm and 
scribbling, pronouncing themselves 
statesmanship and philosophy, have- 
set up their claims to be dictators 
of the national mind. The first 
sneer was, “ Why are you to pay a 
debt with one hand, while you are 
borrowing with the other?” But 
those objectors did not condescend 
to listen to the language of its au- 
thor. The Sinking Fund was never 
expected to supply the immediate 
expenses of war. The contrary was 
so much the case, that it was ap- 
pointed to be kept sacredly from all 
employment of the kind. It was 
intended to exist during war, that 
it might be ready to act with un- 
restricted power at the moment 
when war ceased. The next sneer 
was, “ Where is your compound 
interest to be created? What can 
be had from a people exhausted by 
war?” The objectors here disre- 
garded the natural tendency of man 
to amass money, the growth of ca« 
pital, and the new uses for the pre- 
fitable exercise of money discover« 
ed by the industry and extending 
marts and communications of the 
empire. Another striking advan- 
tage of the fund was, that, by the 
system of constant purchase, the 
value of the stock was sustained in 
the market ; an effect which, though 
operating in some degree against 
the interests of the fund, as an éex- 
tinguisher of the debt, yet operated 
with a totally counterbalancing va~ 
lue on the general credit of the na- 
tion. An objection of a contrary 
order was also made. The power 
of the fund was acknowledged, but 
pronounced to be so enormous, that 
it would, in-a few years, by abo- 
lishing all the debt, deprive the 
public of all means of —- 
that most secure and easy inves 
ture of money which it finds in 
the funds. Of this inconvenience, 
or perhaps this evil, there could 
be no doubt; but this was pre- 
vided for by Pitt's observation, that, 
when the Sinking Fund rose to four 
millions a-year, “ it should be sub- 
mitted to Parliament whether it 
should thenceforth be suffered te 
increase at compound interest.” 

In the next year a question was 
disturbed which has strong retro+ 


spective interest at this moment; 
and which unhappily commenced 
those attacks by which Popery is 
already rendering itself master of 
the Constitution—the repeal of the 
Corporation and Test Acts. The 
former had been passed in. 1661, 
on the return of Charles, and while 
England was yet bleeding from the 
wounds of the rebellion and usur- 
pation raised by the various bodies 
of the Dissenters from the Esta- 
blished Church. By it no man 
was eligible into any corporation, 
who should not, within one year 
previous to such election, take the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
according to the usage of the 
Church of England. The Test Act 
was for the protection of the State 
against Popery, and was passed in 
1672, when Charles was notorious- 
ly charged with an intention to 
place Popery on the throne ; when 
he had, in fact, entered into a trea- 
ty with Louis XIV. for the esta- 
blishment of Popery in England 
(“Rose’s Observations on Fox’s His- 
tory”), and when James, the heir- 
presumptive, was a professed Pa- 
pist. The act required that every 
person who accepted any civil office, 
or a commission in the army or 
navy, should, within six months 
after such acceptance, take the 
Eucharist ; in default of which, he 
should be incapable of holding the 
office or commission, and be liable 
to certain penalties. 

Those acts had been framed with 
the express intent, not of injuring 
any man in his right of forming a 
religious opinion for himself, but to 
prevent the exercise of that opinion 

nst the well-being of the State, 

of which the Established Church 
had been declared by the Constitu- 
tion to be a component part, emi- 
nently essential to the continuance 
of public liberty, whose former 
overthrow, effected by those Dissent- 
ers, had been the forerunner of civil 
war and tyranny. Nothing could be 
more natural than that the State 
should prevent disturbers on prin- 
ciple from having again the power 
to destroy ; and therefore the just 
— was adopted, of exclu- 
ing from the offices of the State 
those whose habits rendered them 
hostile to its continuance. The de- 
claration of the Lords and Com- 
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mons, at the time of the enactments, 
was as explicit as its justice was un- 
deniable. “Our object,” said they, 
“is, by withholding power from the 
enemies of the Established religion, 
to prevent the recurrence of those 
evils which we have so recently ex- 
perienced.” And the receiving of 
the Lord’s Supper according to the 
forms of the Church of England was 
considered the most secure evidence 
that the individual so receiving was 
a member of that Church; it being 
roved, by facts of the most power- 
ul and melancholy recollection, that 
to no other hands could situations of 
trust and authority be committed, 
without the hazard of new convul- 
sions. Those measures were felt to 
be so entirely consistent with ra- 
tional liberty, that when the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 had revised and re-es- 
tablished the Constitution, and when 
Liberty was acknowledged on the 
broadest principle, it was found es« 
sential to retain those enactments, 
for the actual safeguard of liberty 
itself. This procedure had been 
subsequently pronounced by the au- 
thority of philosophic law, as deci- 
dedly as by that of active legisla- 
tion, to be consistent, just, and ne- 
cessary. “ Those two acts,” says 
Blackstone, in his Commentaries, 
“ were two bulwarks, erected to se- 
cure the Established Church against 
peril from nonconformists of all de- 
nominations—infidels, Turks, Jews, 
heretics, Papists, and sectaries.” 
They fulfilled their purpose emi- 
nently in the trying time which so 
soon followed, and, in the face of 
the perfidious government and Po- 
pish superstition of James, protect- 
ed the national religion until they 
righted the country. But, so con- 
sistent was their principle with the 
freedom of Christianity, that, among 
the first acts of the “ Glorious Re- 
volution,”’ and well it deserves the 
title, was the Act of Toleration, ex- 
tinguishing all penalties for personal 
opinion, and thus abolishing, for 
the first time in the history of the 
human mind, all interference with 
the mind, and putting a legislative 
end to all religious persecution for 
ever;—in the words of Blackstone, 
“giving a full liberty to act as their 
consciences shall direct them, in the 
matter of religious worship.” 

That nations have a right to de- 
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fend their laws and privileges as 
much as individuals have a right to 
defend their properties and persons, 
and that they have a consequent 
tight to exclude from power any 


part of their own population which 

rofesses opinions hostile to estab- 
ichasente connected with the safety 
of the State, is as plain a proposition 
as can be offered to the understand- 
ing of man. No conceivable right 
can exist in the professors of any 
peculiar opinion, especially where 
the opinion is an innovation, where 
the professors form a comparatively 
small body, and where the opinion 
practically threatens the existence 
of any valued and essential institu- 
tion ef the State, to claim those of- 
fices by which the State is govern- 
ed, and by which, of course, its pro- 
gress may be retarded, or its exist- 
‘ence undone. No right can thus be- 


long to two millions of sectaries to” 


possess those offices by which four- 
teen millions of the Church of 
England uphold their religion, and 
through it that Constitution which 
they and their forefathers alike felt 
and feel to be inseparably dependent 
on their religion. All that any hold- 
er of a new opinion can rightfully 
claim of Government is, that no man 
shall interfere with his conscience. 
To demand that he shall have the 
power of interfering with the con- 
sciences of others, by the claim of 
interfering with those offices which 
guard the general liberty of con- 
science, along with all the other 
forms of liberty, is an extravagance 
reserved for the blind illumination 
of our ridiculous age. The “ Act of 
Indemnity” was the first practical 
folly. It failed in all points. It nei- 
ther conciliated the sectaries, nor 
secured the Church. It was to have 
softened every asperity at once, to 
have filled public life with a new 
flow of Christian liberality, to have 
opened the path to genius hitherto 
excluded, and to have reinspired a 
boundless attachment to the old in- 
stitutions of the country. Its imme- 
diate operation was the direct re- 
verse of all. It rendered sectarian- 
ism hourly more bitter; it brought 
the disputes of the conventicle into 
public life; and while it only exhi- 
bited on a larger scale the hereditary 
aversion of the Puritan for the no- 
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bler exercises of taste and jearning, 
it empowered him to bring his whole 
hereditary hostility into play against 
the Constitution. It is in this over- 
mastering spirit of hatred that the 
sectarian has looked out for auxi- 
liaries in every quarter the most 
alien even to his religious profes- 
sions. Pretending to be religious 
beyond all that bear the name of 
Christian, he plunges into the most 
intimate confederacy with the Pa- 
pist, whom he pronounces an idola- 
tor! He holds out the right hand 
of fellowship to the avowed infidel. 
The atheist is the man of his choice, 
if he can make him his accomplice. 
The charitable cloak that covers all 
the sins of all is taken from the ward- 
robe where it has hung since the 
days of Cromwell, and the grand re- 
conciling virtue is conspiracy. 

Pitt’s language on Beaufoy’s mo- 
tion for the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts should be remem- 
bered as the standard of English rea- 
son. TheDissenters had exerted them. 
selves considerably at the general 
election in 1784 on his side; and the 
present motion was made, in some de- 
gree, in the hope of his Parliament- 
ary return of the service. He began 
his speech by a full acknowledgment 
of their exertions, but declared that, 
after the most mature consideration, 
he saw nothing in the measure that 
could be an equivalent for its mis- 
chief. The leading propositions of 
this fine digest of law and polity were 
—The motion was not an applica- 
tion to relieve a class of men from 
any odium, or from any religious re- 
straint, as the Dissenters were in 

ossession of perfect toleration, per- 

ect freedom to serve Heaven in the 
manner they themselves preferred. 
There is a wide difference between 
the right to participate in offices of 
state and to enjoy liberty of con- 
science—offices of state being in- 
tended for the support of the esta= 
blished government, ought not to be 
placed in the hands of any persons who 
are not well affected to that government 
in all its essential parts. In every so- 
ciety there must be a restriction of 
rights. And in England the restriction 
is acknowledged by the demand of © 
certain qualifications in individualsin 
a variety of instances. The present 
attempt of the Dissenters was to ac- 
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quire political power, but political 
ower ing a trust for the benefit of 


the community, and not the right of 
-any individual, might be withholden 
from any one part of the community, 
where the general interest rendered 
such a limitation necessary. The 
Dissenters might disclaim any hos- 
tile intention towards the Church, 
but it was only wise to look to human 
nature for the springs of human 
action. The difference between the 
various sects of Dissenters were of 
the widest kind; some might be to- 
lerant, but many pronounced the 
Church of England fit only to be abo- 
lished as a remnant of popery, while 
others, going further still, declared 
against all establishments; yet no 
measure that admitted one sect for 
its moderation could exclude an- 
other: for its violence. It was the 
nature of all sects to extend the in- 
fluence of their opinions, and if they 
had power to introduce changes 
grounded on those opinions, sub- 
verting the political institutions 
which they conceived to be ia error. 
That this subversion of what we be- 
lieved to be right, and they to be 
wrong, would be, to its extent, revo- 
lution, and, therefore, was to be met 
in the first instance, and guarded 
net in every step, by every pos- 

le barrier. That the Church and 
State were united on principles of 
mutual expediency, and by indissoluble 
ties, That it therefore concerned 
those to whom the well being of the 
‘State was intrusted, to take care that 
the Church was not rashly endan- 
red, the ruin of which must en- 
anger the ruin of the State. That 
it was the right of every legislature 
to establish such tests as should ap- 
“pear to be most conducive to the 
public good. That there was no 
‘more reason for considering the ex- 
clusion of Dissenters from office as 
a disgrace or punishment, than any 
other rule which upheld our politi- 
cal vernment ; Fast as nO man 
was ed on as disgraced or pu- 
-nished because he had not a vote fer 
~a city, @ county, or a borough.—He 


concluded by saying, that he “had 
-much respect for the present race of 
Dissenters, and admitted that their 
moderation entitled them to the pre- 
tection of Government; but protee- 
“tion and power were different things, 
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and neither law nor common sense — 
could require their being invested 
with power to break up the settled 
order of the State, and that they 
already possessed every privilege 
compatible with the safety of the 
Civil and Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ments.” The House, not yet ino~ 
culated with the absurdities of poli- 
tical liberalism and religious indif- 
ference, acknowledged the force of 
a reasoning, which, to every man of 
constitutional principles, was unan- 
swerable. And the motion was re- 
jected by nearly two to one, 176 to 98. 
If we demanded a resistless proof 
of the administrative —— of 
Pitt, it might be found in his views 
of the evil resulting from the over- 
throw of the Test and Corporation 
Acts. During the whole long period, 
from their enactment to the com- 
mencement of this revolutionary 
age, they presérved the Constitution 
from the inroad of infidels, sectaries, 
and republicans. But when the 
venom of French Jacobinism, the 
frigid affectations of German philo- 
sophy, and, more effectively than 
either, the Deism and Atheism of the 
modern school of political scribbling, 
had partially diseased the mind of 
the rising generation, the repeal of 
those acts was loudly called for by 
faction. The call was powerfully 
protested against by religious men 
and consistent politicians, as only 
preliminary to the ruin of the old 
institutions of the empire. In defi- 
ance of the protest, the repeal was 
carried in 1828, - Its first conse- 
quence was, as if a curse had been 
pepe: eae os down, the admis- 
sion of Papists into the Legislature ; 
a@ measure which England will yet 
weep in tears of blood, and in which 
at this hour she feels the chains of 
Popish tyranny. All thenceforth was 
natural. The Papist hostility against 
England and her constitution was 
developed in that fatal Bill of mie- 
named anddelusive Reform, which, 
throwing the representation from the 
hands of the responsible classes into 
those of the irresponsible, giving to 
ignorance the rights that belong to 
knowledge, and to poverty the rights 
which can be safely exerted by pro- 
por alone, has already shaken the 
-to its foundations. We al- 
réady see the fruits of this con- 
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cession in the absolute tyranny of 
a Popish faction over the English 
Cabinet, in its successive overthrow 
of English administrations ; in its ac- 
tual fabrication of a government for 
Ireland ; in its attempt to ruin those 
corporations and public bodies which 
had been formed for the express pur- 
pose of sustaining the religion and 
interests of England in Ireland; in 
its bitter personal persecution of the 
Irish clergy ; and finally, in its open 
demand to have the Established 
Church in Ireland given into its 
wer. 

To what further views the inflamed 
bigotry and furious ambition of this 
sect may look, must be judged of by 
what five short years have done. 
The repeal of the Test and Corpo- 
ration Acts was the death-blow of 
the Constitution; and on its grave 
may be written,—“ There lie the 
Liberties of England, gained by 
illustrious sacrifices, sustained by 
vigilance and virtue, and lost at 
length by giddy concession, weak 
confidence, and the boundless folly 
of believing that Dissenters could be 
safe guardians of the Established 
Church, Papists of Protestantism, 
and Republicans of Monarchy.” 

The debates on the Heir-appa- 
rent’s Debts, in April and May 1787; 
the Impeachment of Hastings, of 
which the six articles were prepared 
by Burke on the 25th of April, and 
the general measure was carried on 
the 9th of May, by 175 to 89; and 
the debates on the Regency in De- 
cember 1788, were the chief public 
transactions of this period. In them 
all, the Minister distinguished him- 
self by the soundness of his views 
and the dignity of his principles. 
While the admirers of great abilities 
will regret that, on the first of those 
topics, Fox pledged himself before 
the House and the nation to the 
non-existence of a marriage between 
the Prince and Mrs Fitzherbert, a 
Roman Catholie,—a pledge which 
in the most decisive degree involved 
his honour; and that in the last he 
claimed a right for the Prince to 
hold the Regency, independently of 
the choice of the Lords and Com- 
mons,—a right in which this head- 
long partisan equally abandoned 
the boasted principles of the Whig 
creed, and exhibited his readiness 
-to abandon the Constitution. Pitt 
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was the great opponent to the tri- 
umph of this extraordinary claim, 
which would have made the Prince 
master not only of the Crown, but 
of the Constitution. Fox, in full 
contemplation of the feast of power, 
had palpably determined to enjoy it 
to the utmost. In his speculation 
the whole Cabinet was to be thrown 
out, and new men and new mea- 
sures to be put in possession. Fox, 
as Secretary of State, was to have 
been actual Prime Minister; the 
Duke of Portland nominally Premier, 
as First Lord of the Treasury; Earl 
Spencer the Irish Lord-lieutenant. 
All the minor offices were to be 
filled by Fox’s friends; and his party, 
with its easy relaxation of principle 
and unfailing thirst of place, already 
—— itself as lord of all. 

t is curious to observe, that this 
hazardous consummation was de- 
feated, in the first instance, by party 
alone. Pitt, after combating and 
conquering the ee and guilty 
claim of right, fully admitted that 
the Heir-apparent was the indivi- 
dual most fitted to hold the Regency; 
and having established the few re- 
strictions which he thought either 
the time or the Prince would endure, 
and which were to last only for 
three years, he prepared to give up 
office without delay, and to invest 
the Prince with the Regency. He 
had surmised that the two Houses 
would act at once upon the — 
of the Privy Council on the of 
December. Fox, whose natural 
policy would have been to proceed 
without delay, from that hour 
seemed to study nothing but delay. 
Notwithstanding Pitt’s strong relue- 
tance to bring the King’s physicians 
into that public and rude examina- 
tion which must refer to so. many 
personal and painful circumstances 
of the Royal illness, Fox demanded 
that they should be examined at the 
bar of the House. The examina- 
tion, which ought to have been of 
the briefest and most restricted 
kind, was prolonged by frivolous 
questions, and the mere love of 
questioning, for ten days! The 
debates: on — —— were 

ually prolonged, by the mere 
folly of ‘ the Sppeakton Two 


months were thus thrown away 
which Fox might have 
inister. His whole condu¢t 


duri 
been 
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on the subject seems the actual 
work of infatuation. No man was 
more eager for power. He must, 
like all other men, have been aware 
of the advantages which a Ministry 
in possession would have over a 
Ministry broken up and in exclu- 
sion, even in the event of the King’s 
recovery. But all was in vain. His 
common sense seemed to have 
failed him, and he continued tam- 
pering with fortune, trying, debat- 
ing and opposing, until, on the 24th 
of February, he was astounded by 
the intelligence that the King had 
sent for Pitt, that the Royal health 
was restored, and the Government 
of his great rival restored along 
with it more firmly than ever. 

But if this strange hesitation were 
disastrous for Fox, it was perhaps 
of the most fortunate order for 
England. What might be the effect 
on the feelings of the King, if, on 
his first feeble recovery from his 
disorder, he had found the Govern- 
ment of the man who was more 
“than his Minister—his friend—sub- 
verted; and the Government of the 
man who had been for so many 
years more than the opponent of his 
Councils—his personal object of 
menace and hostility, paramount, 
may be not difficult to conjecture. 
There is every probability that his 
disease would have been inflamed by 
the shock, and his temporary aber- 
ration have been deepened into final 
loss of understanding. In that case, 
what must have been the lot of the 
Empire with the leader of the rabble 
at the head of Government, with 
the Prince helpless in his hand, 
with the fickleness of party turned 
on the sole possession and retention 
of power, with all willing to make 
any of those breaches in the Consti- 
tution, through which they might 
enter with facility in all future time, 
with the whole pauperism and ple- 
beianism of politics hurrying on to 
the banquet,—and all this within 
twelve months of the French Revo- 
lution ! 

The great events which charac- 
terised the history of 4 from 
the year 1789 to the close of 
the Revolutionary catastrophe, 
are still so familiar to our me- 
mories, that it would be idle to 
enter into their detail. But the 
-principles of the general overthrow 
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bear so direct a resemblance to the 
principles which are now afloat 


among ourselves, that we must dread 
a similar progress leading to a simi- 
lar catastrophe. The French Revo- 
lution began with a demand for the 
reform of the National Church. The 
demand had been made fifty years 
before, but it was ia the shape of 
gentle regret at conspicuous errors, 
and a philosophic hope of gradual 
purification. This was the language 
of treachery rendered prudent by 
fear. But the language became 
rapidly louder. Personal stigmas 
were followed by general libel, and 
the Church of France was gradually 
brought before the public eye as the 
customary object of sarcasm and 
scorn. The next step in the process 
was to hold it up as the object of 
plunder. The pretence of reform 
was cast aside, and the declared 
determination was robbery. If the 
cry for change had proceeded from 
men of virtue, justly indignant at 
the relaxation of clerical morals, or 
from men of religion, honestly de- 
sirous of seeing the Established 
Church of their country rendered 
worthy of Christianity, the desire 
for this revision might be not simply 
justifiable, but patriotic, safe, and 
profitable. But who were the puri- 
fiers? Notoriously a junta of the 
most profligate, profane, and incen- 
diary names of France. Who were 
the zealots whose blood boiled in 
their veins at the injured majesty 
of religion, but a race of scoffers at 
all religion, avowed and ostentatious 
infidels, libertines, and atheists? 
Who were the chief mourners in 
that procession in which they sum- 
moned the rising generation of 
France to weep over the grave of 
public morals strangled by a power- 
ful and corrupt establishment? Vol- 
taire, D’Alembert, Diderot, Raynal, 
and the crowd of inferior panders 
to public vice, who solicited a share 
in their fame by rivalling them in 
their malignity. 

It will be fairly conceived that 
we are no defenders of the views of 
religion adopted by Popery, but it 
would be a burlesque upon all rea- 
son to suppose that the Church re- 
formers of France had any other 
object than subversion of the Throne 
in subversion of the Church, coupled 
with a fierce determination to ruin 
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the establishment as a preliminary 
to the ruin of the only religion they 
knew. They now proceeded syste- 
matically. The patriot orators were 
first aggrieved, not by the forms and 
doctrines, nor even by the property 
and pomps of the establishment, but 
by the injuries of the minor clergy. 
The condition of the village curates, 
the “ working clergy,” went to their 
souls, they reprobated the “ intole- 
rable partiality” which coudemned 
the true Jabourer in the vineyard to 
a paltry pittance, while his diocesan 
was clothed in purple and fine linen. 
When this display of sensibility had 
produced its effect in enlisting the 
sympathies of that vast multitude 
who are born to follow every public 
absurdity which adopts the common- 
places of romance, the political 
power of the Church became the 
object. The orators of the Palais- 
Royal felt all their notions of pro- 
priety offended by the sight of 
Churchmen connected with the 
Monarchy. What was become of 
the simplicity of the primitive 
Church when all was purity and po- 
verty ? What could be more afflicting 
to the true friends of religion than 
to see Churchmen running the ha- 
zard of the great corruptor, wealth, 
or bearing those titles of honour, 
and offices of public distinction, 
which savoured so fatally of the 
spirit of the world? Where was the 
age of the apostles ? 

France is a theatrical country, and 
a high-sounding sentiment there 
captivates all ears. The sound was 
national, and no man stopped to 
consider from what lips it came. 
What low perfidy, what foul licen- 
tiousness, what inveterate corrup- 
tion of heart and head were wrap- 
ped in the stage dresses which those 
actors of the revolutionary drama 
had put on for the hour. When the 
populace were inflamed by this ap- 
peal to their religious delicacy until 
they thirsted for the blood of the 
unfortunate, then the true develope- 
ment of the system came. The 
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Church must be reformed, was no 
longer the cry. The impurities of 
the Church were no longer the pre- 
text. The Church must fall, was the 
cry. The last coin of the Church 
must be confiscated, was the prin- 
ciple of the rebel Legislature. Hypo- 
crisy had done its work, it was re- 
quired no longer. Legislation threw 
off its mask, and stalked forth as 
rapine. As if the human character 
had been suddenly changed, the 
philosophers, orators, patriots, and 
purists of the land, exhibited one 
ruthless gang of revolters, assassins, 
incendiaries, and robbers; or rather 
as if some upburst from the dun- 
geons of darkness and evil had sent 
forth their spirits to revel for a 
season on the face of earth, and 
supersede the form and feelings of 
man—all was one scene of furious 
struggle, bloody revenge, frantic 
laughter, hideous voluptuousness, 
and reckless spoliation. The jirst 
act of the National Assembly was the 
seizure of the whole property of the 
Church. Whatever might be the 
unscriptural errors of the French 
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Establishment, the property was. 


uililess. That Church might have 

eserved the heaviest vengeance for 
its doctrines, but those doctrines 
were not impugned by the new illu- 
minators of France. Its property 
was its crime in their eyes. They 
abated the nuisance by a general 
grasp at the whole corporate income 
of the Church. The operation was 
simple. It was completed in a 
single day, by a single debate. The 
motion was made, “ That all the 
revenues and possessions of the 
Church should become the property 
of the State.” It was carried with 
scarcely the form of deliberation. 
In 1789, and from that hour, the 
spirit of Revolution, torch in hand, 
went forth to lay the monarchy, the 
nobility, and the whole proprietary 
of France in a bed of flames, which 
was to be extinguished only: in 
torrents of the blood of France and 
Europe. 


With all the general principles advocated by the admirable author of this 


series we entirely 
been better not to 
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ee; but we dissent from his opinion that it would have 
issolve Parliament. Cc. N. 
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THE EVEN-SONG OF THE STREAMS. 
BY W. ARCHER BUTLER, 


Lo! couch’d within an odorous vale, where May 
Had smiled the tears of April into flowers, 
I was alone in thought one sunny even: 
Mine eye was wandering in the cloudlets gray, 
Mass’d into wreaths above the golden bowers, 
Where slept the sun in the far western heaven. 





I was alone, and watch’d the glittering threads, 
So deftly woven upon the purple woof 
By severing clouds, as partiug into lines 
Of slender light, their broken brilliance spreads 
Thin floating fragments on the blue-arch’d roof, 
And each, a waving banner, streams and shines. 





A mountain lay below the sun, its blue 
Veil’d in a robe of luminous mist, and seeming 
To melt into the radiant skies above; 
A broken turret near, and the rich hue 
Of faded sunlight through its window gleaming, 
Fainting to tremulous slumber on a grove. 





But Evening grew more pale. Her zoneless hair 
Wound in dim dusky tresses round the skies, 
And dews like heavenly love, with unseen fall, } 
Came showering. Insect forms swarm on the air, 
To dazzle with their tangling play mine eyes, 
That drooped and closed,—and mystery bosomed all! 


Unsleeping thus—yet dreamingly awake— 
Fancies came woving me, and gently rose ) 
To the soft sistering music of a stream 
That pilgrimed by; and, as I list, they take 
A form, a being—such as deep repose 
Begets—a reverie, almost a dream. 


I heard, I read the language of the waters— 
That low monotonous murmur of sweet sound, 
Unheard at noon, but creeping out at even! 
That language known but to the delicate daughters 
Of Tethys, the bright Naiads. All around 
The thrilling tones gush forth to silent heaven. 


“We come,” they sweetly sang, “we come from roving, 
The long still summer day, ’mid banks of flowers, “««-™ 
Through meads of waving emerald, groves, and woods. 
Ours were delights: the lilies, mild and loving, 
Bent o’er us their o’erarching bells—those bowers 
For fays hung floating on our bubbling floods. 


“ We come—and whence? At early morn we sprung, 
Like free-born mountaineers, from rugged hills, 
Where bursts our rock-ribbed fountain. We have sped 
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Through many a quiet vale, and there have sung 
The murmuring descant of the playful rills, 
To thank the winds for the sweet scent they shed ! 


“ Our sapphire floods were tinctured by the skies 
With their first burst of blushes, as we broke 
At morn upon a meadow. Nota voice 
Rose from the solemn earth as ruby dyes 
Swam like a glory round us, and awoke 
The trance of heaven, and bade the world rejoice. 





“ Enwreath’d in mists, the perfumed breath of morn, 
Our infancy of waters freshly bright 
Cleft the hush’d fields, warbling a matin wild; 
While beaming from the kindled heavens, and borne 
On clouds instinct with many-coloured light, 
The Spirit of Nature heard the strain, and smiled! 


“* Heaven’s flushing East, its western wilds as pale 
As is the wan cheek of deserted love, 
Its changeful clouds, its changelees deeps of blue, 
Lay glass’d within us when that misty veil 
Evanid, disenshrouding field and grove, 
} Left us, a mirror of each heavenly hue, 


“ An echo of Heaven’s loveliest tints! But lo! 
The spell that bound us broke ; in foaming leap 
Our sheeted water’s rush’d ; our silvery vest 
Of light o’erhung the cliffs, our gorgeous bower 
} | Arch’d them at mid-fal],—till below the steep 
The maniac waves sunk murmuring into rest. 





“Now mourn’d one lone stream down a dusky vale, 
Like Passion wearied into dull Despair, 
The sole sad music of that sunless spot ; 
} And prison’d from the sunbeam and the gale 
By nodding crags above, all wildly bare, 
We slowly crept where life and light was not. 


“ To greet us from that salvage home there came 
A Form,—'twas not the Spirit of the Wild, 
But one more mortal, on whose wasted cheek 
Sorrow had written death; a child of Fame 
Perchance, yet far Jess Fame’s than Nature’s child, 
He loved the languid lapse of streams to seek. 


** Some cherish’d wo, some treasur’d fond regret, 
Lay round his heart, and drew the gentlest tear 
That ever sanctified a pitying stream, 
Or crystalliz’d in lucent cells was set 
By Naiads, in their wavy locks to wear 
As priceless jewel of celestial beam. 


“ The dirge of Nature is her Streams! Their song 
. Speaks a soft music to man’s grief, and those 
Most love them who have loved all else in vain: 
We charmed that lone one as he paced along 
From the dark thraldom of his dream of woes,— 
His sadness died before our sadder strain! 
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, * Once more amid the joyaunce of the Sun, 
And Light, the Life of Nature, we have taught 
; The pensive mourner of our marge to smile 
In answer to our smile of beams, and won 
The venom from the poisoned heart, and wrought 
: A spell to bless the wearied brain awhile ! 








“ The imaged Sun floats proudly on our breast, 
Ever beside each wanderer, though there be 
Many to tread our path of turf and flowers : 
A thousand sparkling orbs for one imprest 
On us,—for ours is the bright mimicry 
Of Nature, changing with her changeful hours. 


“ And thus we have a world, a lovely world, 
A softened picture of the upper sphere 
Sunk in our crystal depths and glassy caves; 
And every cloud beneath the heavens unfurled, 
* And every shadowy tint they wear, sleeps here, 
| Here in this voiceless kingdom of the waves. 


“ On to the ocean! ever, ever on! 
Our banded waters, —— to the deep, 
Lift to the winds a song of wilder strife; 
And white plumes glittering in to-morrow’s sun, 
Shall crest our waves when starting out of sleep 
For the glad tumult of their ocean-life. 


“ On to the Ocean! through the midnight chill, 
Beneath the glowing stars, by woodlands dim, 
A silvery wreath of beauty shall we twine. 
Thus may our course—ceaseless—unwearied still— 
Pure—blessing as it flows—aye shadow him 
Our sources who unlock’d with hand divine!” 


The soft and golden Eve had pew through 
Her portals in the west, and night came round. 


The glamour ceased, and nothing met mine eye 
But waters, waters dyed in deepening blue— 


~—t mine ear, but a low bubbling sound, 
Ming 


ed with mine—and the faint night-wind’s—sigh. 


ne 
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FATHER O’LEARY’S SERMON. 


Now know, ye nice flock of myself and friend Rock, 
That have done such good service with pike and with gun, 
That, except in that calling to-which you’re sworn all in— 
There’s nothing like perjury under the sun! 
I must tell you how letters have come from your betters, 
Announcing your business in Parliament's done ; 
And ’tis simply by breaking the oaths they’ve been taking— 
Och! there’s nothing like perjury under the sun! 
Now be ready for places, and wash all your faces, 
And put on clane shirts—that is, you that have one; 
For ye see a great squire is made of O’Dwyer— 
Och! there’s nothing like perjury under the sun! 
*Twixt this and December there shall not one member 
Be sent from green Erin but loves the true “ fun,” 
And we’ll soon burn the caxons of heretic Saxons— 
‘Och! there’s nothing like perjury under the sun! 
But first they would bid you of Protestants rid you, 
And finish the work they’ve so nobly begun, . 
And all the King’s cannon to sink in the Shannon— 
Och! there’s nothing like perjury under the sun! 
And when the pike searches the pews of their churches, 
Don’t injure our walls, they’]] be pure as a nun, 
When sprinkled with water, just after the slaughter— 
‘Och! there’s nothing like perjury under the sun! 
* Knee-deep” in the flood of “ an Orangeman’s blood,” 
And to spare neither father, wife, mother, ncr son, 
Is the oath, by this token, must never be broken, 
All else is good perjury under the sun. 
We'll have no Lord-lieutenants—nor Admiral’s pennants 
A-sweeping our Channel—our coasts they shall shun; 
For O’Connell’s now King, boys, and we’l] have our fling, boys— 
Och! there’s nothing like perjury under the sun! 
He’ll burn all the Bibles, annul! laws of libels 
And treason, and Sheil shall the Parliament stun, 
And good Irish thunder shall roar for Church plunder— 
‘Och, there’s nothing like perjury under the sun! 
Let Eneas M‘Donnell be hang’d by O’Connell, 
And after the mass, boys, will some of ye run, 
For then you’re all holy, and stick Father Croly— 
Och! there’s nothing like perjury under the sun. 
Oh! we want no repaling just now—’tis plain-sailing, 
Since Erin the victory o’er England has won; 
For ’tis England no longer is stouter and stronger— 
Och! there’s nothing like perjury under the sun! 
No longer excisors and curs’d supervisors 
Shall vex us, for whisky shall flow by the tun; 
And they’]! hang us no further for innocent murther— 
Och, there’s nothing like perjury under the sun! 
Then be off to the pike, boys, be sure when you strike, boys, 
While the sky with the smoke of their houses is dun; » | 
And be sure disappearance fulfils the law’s clearance 
‘Och! there’s nothing like perjury under the sun! 
So be off to your glory, nor fear Purgatory, 
That sink for a Tory, och! murther the pun, 
And I'll freeze all the coals, boys, red hot for your souls, boys— 
Och! there’s nothing like perjury under the sun! 
Then pay well your Priests, boys, or else you’re but beasts, boys— 
And the hemp that’s to hang you shall never be spun, 
And the White-boys will harden with masses and pardon— 
Och, there’s nothing like perjury under the sun! 
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AN OLD HOUSE IN THE CITY. 


Antiquity hath abundance of 
charity—she pleadeth for the mighty 
and the mean, the magnanimous and 
the contemptible. Touched by her 
influence, we gaze with reverence at 
the great Pyramid, and can look 
with interest at a gibbet—we vene- 
rate the dust of a sage, and linger 
even by the mummy of a lawyer. 
Placed in her circle, her host of 
shadows passing before us, we not 
only bow to poets and philosophers, 
but can nod and give a “good den” 
to usurers and pickpockets. The 
yeriest rascal, seen through the haze 
of centuries, becomes picturesque. 
Who, for example, can see Guido 
Fawkes as he really moved and 
lived? Who can place before him- 
self the veritable Claude Du Val? 
The vulgar cold-blooded conspirator 
is a fearful conjuration of romance, 
the highwayman a sprightly ill-used 

entleman—the dark lantern of the 

anatic is lighted with a fiery star, 
the fiddle of the cut-purse sounds 
in truth a most taking instrument. 
And why this delusion—why this 
charity towards the long departed ? 
Is it not that we feel they are no 
longer partakers of our state of 
existence, but that they form a por- 
tion of that mystery, to the attain- 
ment of which life is but the preface ? 
Is our homage that of ignorance to- 
wards intelligence? Is it, that, feel- 
ing a tree of knowledge springs 
alike through every coffin, our pre- 
judices as to the peculiar earth are 
fost in speculation on the fruit? It 
may, we feel, be apples of Paradise 
—it may be apples of the Dead Sea; 
but whatever the produce, it can 
only grow from a dead man, and 
thus the corpse of the poorest slave 
has higher wisdom than a breathing 
Solomon, This, however, is more 
serious—if you will, more dull— 
than we intended. Only desirous 
of proving how time can plead for 
even antiquity, how evil may be hal- 
lowed by the consecrated garments 
of years, we break off our sermon. 
This we will say, such lovers are we 
of the real antique that we would 
fot - destroy a single twig from 
a upas-tree, if the said tree had 
flourished for centuries —no, let pes- 


tilence drop from the branches, if 
a branches were really and truly 
old. 

With such benevolent feelings 
have we many a time gazed at the 
mansion of Messieurs Cat and Con- 
dor—yes, with no less amiable emo- 
tions have we beheld their “ Old 
House in the City.” We never asked 
our friends, but have little doubt 
that the walls were built of the first 
bricks imported by the Earl of 
Arunde]—to our eyes more valuable 
than the bricks of Babylon—writ 
with far deeper, far more recondite 
mysteries. Many a time, our back 
supported by an opposite ddor, with 
upturned looks and folded arms, 
have we contemplated the external 
features of that “old house.” Yet 
ere we narrate our wayward mu- 
sings, it is right we - precedence 
to the opinions of “ sage, grave 
men,” of “ great ones of the city.” 
We will inflict on the reader but two 
or three examples. 

“ Pray, sir (1 am strange to busi- 
ness), what may be the character of 
the firm of Messrs Cat and Condor?” 
This question has a thousand times 
been put by a thousand different 
querists: the answer has ever been, 
* An Old House in the City.” Such 
the words, but conveyed in no less 
than a thousand different tones: 
some replying in a note of explosive 
surprise, some with a pitying sneer 
at the interrogator, some with a 
chuckle at his boorish ignorance, 
some with deep solemnity, taking 
especial care to dwell upon the 
* old.” 

Having produced the gravest tes 
timony as to the antiquity of the 
house, we may now venture to add 
our evidence to that of serious 
matter-of-fact witnesses. We have 
in many a reverie read the walls of 
the house—we have dived into their 
mysteries—we have deciphered 
their hierographs, and, rapt by our 
discoveries, we have lost sight of 
the bricks; as, in reading Homer or 
Shakspeare, we are wholly oblivious 
of the printer and the papermaker. 
Thus our “ House” has at times 
seemed to us built up of human 
bones, a mansion composed of the 
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spoils of the churchyard. We have 
seen the pithless joints of the old 
and the young—we have beheld the 
skull of the widow and the orphan 
cemented in one compact mass— 
and still the walls grew higher and 
higher, as new materials fell into the 
hands of the builders—and every 
bone had its legend, every skull its 
curious history. 

Anthony Cat—merry, simple- 
minded man!—whilst seated in his 
leather-bottomed chair, conning his 
daily ten hours’ task, never dreamed 
of out-of-door opinions. He knew 
the walls of the old house were in 
good condition, for they had been 
surveyed ; but for any types or texts 
to be found in them, he no more 
thought of such superstition than 
the fly in a painted paper cage 
thinks of the daubing of its prison. 
Authony Cat professed himself a 
Christian, and proved himself a man 
of business. For ourselves we care 
not so much for professions as for 


deeds; therefore, waving what An- . 


thony said, we may state what he 
seemed—for in mind he may have 
been an infidel, but in practice he 
was (in pounds, shillings and pence) 
a true believer. Anthony ewed his 
first advance in life to his humanity. 
In the first American War, though 
he only held a situation partaking 
of the errand-boy and the junior 
clerk, he was at once a philanthro- 
pist and an admirer of his master’s 
daughter. Being on principle averse 
to the war, he conceived that, by 
lessening the resources of his coun- 
try, he might best accelerate the 
advent of peace—to which end, 
whenever despatched for stamped 
sheets, he six times out of ten sup- 
plied the office from his own garret, 
putting the purchase-money in his 
own pocket. How, it will be asked, 
was the cheat effected? By the un- 
assisted genius of the simple An- 
thony, who, to while away the 
dreariness of his leisure, would cut 
the stamps from old extinct bonds, 
and with the most praiseworthy 
dexterity, with a nice ingenuity 
worthy a Chinese, would let them 
into plain parchment. “ This was 
the way to thrive;” and Anthony 
had the double satisfaction of assist- 
ng the cause of national peace and 
individual profit. This is a truth, a 
- truth without one thread of fiction. 
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In time Anthony became the second 
clerk—still his heart grew bigger, 
stil] his purse dilated. However, a 
proposal for his fair young mistress 
was met by the indignation of her 
father, and Anthony was about to 
be discarded, when an accidental 
discovery of a false stamp procured . 
him another interesting interview 
with his master. The old gentleman 
was full of virtuous indignation, and 
talked of hanging. Anthony fell 
upon his knees, and, to the horror 
of the elderly lawyer, confessed a 
long catalogue of forgeries; nay 
more, avowed himself ready to pub- 
lish to the world the name of every 
client whose property had been 
placed in jeopardy by a spurious 
stamp. Of course the master gave 
quills, ink, and paper to the penitent 
for the purposes of justice? Not so; 
the lawyer was a discreet man— 
were the iniquity of his clerk made 
known, his business, his connexion 
was gone! Anthony rightly inter- 
preted the silence of his master, and 
again and again proposed to make 
“a clean breast.’ The good man 
got up a visible shudder at what he 
termed the consequences of a pro- 
secution—he could not see an old, 
though worthless servant, hanged! 
Will it be believed by the modest 
reader? The instant Anthony was 
assured that his master would not 
consign him to the gallows, he again 
prayed that he might take his 
daughter to the church. The master 
paused at the request; but at length, 
wisely thinking that the best way to 
stop the mouth of his clerk would 
be to give him a wife, he consented 
to the match. This auspicious be- 
ginning was followed by “ thick 
coming” successes, and, in the course 
of a few years, behold Anthony Cat 
partner of “ An Old House in the 
City.” He looked worthy of his 
prosperity—his face was ever in a 

low of satisfaction, his voice rung 
like glass, and he would rub his 
hands with an air that told you they 
were as pure as his own pounce. 
And yet no man had a sterner eye 
to the “ inevitable decencies” of 
life. Though he was outwardly 
smiling, meek, and gracious, he had 
in his way of business a heart more 
than Roman. Little knew they of 
the interior of Anthony Cat who 


. judged him by his short laugh, his 
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venerable jest, or his one ballad at 
the club—nay, they who paused at 
his Hoxton Villa, garnished with 
potted myrtles and geraniums, and 
saw the owner pacing his lawn with 
a pink ’twixt his fingers brushing his 
nose, did him wrong if they con- 
founded him with the same Cat 
setting a suit in his “ Old House in 
the City,” or following it out at 
Westminster. 

Augustus Condor, the second 
partner, seemed expressly sent into 
the world to do two things, to keep 
accounts and eat a dinner. He 
accomplished the double purpose of 
his being with surpassing ability. 
No man had greater powers of cal- 
culation and digestion. His moral 
lining was, we are convinced, com- 
posed of a ready reckoner and a 
cookery book. Place him before the 
cedars of Lebanon, and his first 
thought would be to calculate the 
— and girth of every cedar-tree, 
and next its market price. Fix 
him on the shores of the Ganges, 
and his first enquiry would be if 
turtle swarmed there? and Condor 
knew himself, and so knowing, left 
the difficulties of consultation to his 
more mercurial partner. Cat looked 
to the pockets of the house, and 
Condor to the belly. 

Having introduced the reader to 
the two partners, we will now take 
him into their office. So, being 
entered, one gentle question, dis- 
passionate reader. (We suppose it 
to be the first time our friend has 
entered the office of a lawyer.) Does 
nothing new and strange strike upon 
your sense? Be there no “ odours” 
here? Do you feel assured that 
there are no subtle particles flying 
about you, no peculiar emanations ? 
Do you not yearn and gasp for the 
sweet air of even a London street ? 
Does not your heart sink, and your 
lips part in sickness? Has nothing 
fatal to your genial everyday flow of 
blood entered your system? Your 
finger to your pulse—now, as there 
is an immortal soul in truth, are you 
the same man you were ere you 
crossed the threshold? No; for you 
are not made of oak or quartz—you 
share the common attributes of our 
common nature, and you are a 
changed man. You ask why is this? 
We who have felt the influence of 
the genius loci—we whont no expe- 
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rience can blunt to it, cannot clearly 
divine the mystery—we can only 
speculate. Look at those piled 
rows of japanned boxes. We think 
much of the evil, a great portion of 
the malaria issues thence—there are 
the deeds of the dying, the dead, 
and——but we will not increase the 
number of the parties, though we 
sacrifice alliteration. Surely with- 
in all those tombs all cannot be 
sound—no, there is the decay of 
truth, the rottenness of falsehood. 
Though some may be wholesome- 
ly embalmed with honest ink 
and wax, all do not “ smell sweet, 
and blossom in the pounce.” 
Thence rise the vapours, thence the 
noxious exhalations. And hark! 
Hear ye no sounds? A voice of 
wailing and misery, a sobbing, a 
groaning, as from a crucified spirit ? 
though the notes are fine, an ear un- 
sophisticated may catch them. From 
whence, you ask, this anguish? from 
whence this rending lamentation ? 
We answer, from poor common 
sense locked up, gyved, disfigured, 
racked by a thousand menials, some 
called Whereas, some Notwithstand- 
ing, some Aforesaid, and some with 
names of gibberish, counting more 
syllables than the Spaniard. Even 
as the dainty spirit Ariel was impri- 
soned in the pine by Sycorax, that 
“ blue eyed hag,” sois poor common 
sense captive to an unrelenting bel- 
dam. And, reader, did you ever see 
the thumbscrew or the steel boot? 
You have; and your cheek has 
wrinkled, and your heart fallen as 
you gazed on those inventions of the 
devil, and thought of the blackened 
flesh, the spurting blood, the crack- 
ing bone and broken marrow’'of the 
victim? Well, screw and boots. may 
be made from the skins of inoffen- 
sive sheep; from rags cast from a 
beggar, and —but we must pause. 
We have given loose to a morbid 
imagination. We have (it is our 
failing) been dreaming a day-dream, 
in which have mingled all kinds of 
monstrous horrors, whilst indeed we 
were comfortably seated in the 
office of Messrs Cat and Condor. 
We have taken a journey to a den of 
guilt and misery, while our feet re- 
posed on the a of “an old 
house in the City.” It is fortunate 
we are awake, or we know not how 
basely we might have misrepresented 
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that young pale faced sandy-haired 
olerk, with a very white shirt-collar. 
Who knows how we might have ty- 
pified the respectable partners them- 
selves, the worthy Cat and Condor, 
those solid pillars of the “ old house 
in the City.’ We have now to dis- 
miss from the mind of our compa- 
nion all that we have said; we are 
not justified in attempting to shake 
the nerves of any man, therefore the 
reader may as frequently as he 
pleases defy the atmosphere of an 
attorney’s office ; for our part, being 
naturally delicate, we love sweet air, 
and respect our health. 

“ Very sorry, very sorry, indeed; 
but, sir, money is money, and people 
are so difficult.” ; 

For the wisdom enshrined in these 
words, the reader is indebted to Mr 
Cat, who, with one of his blandest 
smiles, his eyes twinkling through 
his spectacles, his body gently in- 
clined, and the tip of each thumb 
and finger nicely touching the tip of 
its brother, assured a client that 
money was money, and, to give Cat 
his due, he was capable of no better 
definition. To his client, however, 
money was liberty, peace of mind, 
every thing; he bit his lip, his eyes 
glared, and it was with some effort 
that with apparent composure the 
stranger asked, “ When may I have 
the money ?” 

“ To-morrow, sir, to-morrow.” 

The tone and manner of Cat were 
most convincing, and yet they evi- 
dently failed to assure his client, who, 
it must be conceded, ought to have 
been impressed with the promise of 
his agent, as the worthy man had 
almost every day, for the previous 
fortnight, repeated it. To-morrow 
bubbled from the. mouth of Cat as 
freely as water from a source—but 
Lieutenant Lacy, we regret to say 
it, was a suspicious man, and when 
looking at the support of “ the old 
house” from the crown to the gai- 
ters, he turned upon his heel, and 
said, ** Then I'll come to-morrow.” 
It was but too plain that he quitted 
the office an unbeliever. Indeed, to 
confess all, as he descended the 
stair-case, a mutilated oath escaped 
his lips, an oath in which Messrs Cat 
and Condor were very deeply inte- 
rested. However, something must 
in charity. be allowed to the igno- 
rance of the man. How was it pos« 
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sible that he, a sailor, could judge 
of the difficulties of what Mr Cut 
ever delighted to call “a financial 
operation?” What may appear very . 
fair and simple to an unlearned ma- 
riner, abounds with perplexities in 
the eyes of prudent attorneys like 
Cat and Condor. Two and two may 
make four on the quarter-deck, but 
such false calculation is not to pass 
in “an old house in the City.” 

Lieutenant Lacy, in addition to 
his Majesty’s commission and three 
body-wounds, had a wife and five 
children. Whilst his laurels wére 
growing at sea, his olive branches 
had flourished at home, and though 
they were all fair and beautiful, 
Elizabeth, a girl of seventeen, was 
the fairest, the most beautiful—* an 
angel, if ever an angel walked,” to 
use the words of a young gentle- 
man, transfixed one summer evening 
by her graces; and the exclamation 
must be received as a triumphant 
evidence of the loveliness of Eliza- 
beth, for certainwe are that the 
speaker was not one of those happy 
people who, in their dreams, awake 
or sleeping, see angelic faces : he had 
no standard of beauty, but paid an 
instinctive homage to its influence. 
Charles Bars was himself the child 
of an officer, and when, on the 2d of 
May, his eyes met the bright orbs of 
Elizabeth, as, accompanied by her 
mother and younger sister, she 
walked in the Temple-Gardens, he 
felt an admiration so uncontrollable, 
that he three times thrust his head 
beneath her bonnet, nay, so power- 
ful was his emotion, that it absolute« 
ly drove her from the spot. When 
she vanished from his sight, and he 
was prevented by a sense ef deli« 
cacy (for we are almost certain that 
he despised the uplifted cane of a 
meddling gentleman), from follow- 
ing her, so profoundly was he 
touched that he flung away an almost 
whole cigar, and for that evening 
ceased to smoke. Vesuvius itself 
could not give a stronger evidence 
of what Mrs Siddons once called 
“ Desperate tranquillity.” 

Let the reader suffer a day to have 
elapsed, and we will then return to 
the office of Catand Condor. Enter 
Lieutenant Lacy; he is met witha 
smile so gracious, so cheering, by the 
partner of the “ old house,” that he 
returns it with a look of perfect sa- 
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tisfaction. “How have I wronged 
this excellent man! doubtless there 
were many difficulties in the way of 
the negotiation; money, on the best 
security, is scarce.” Now, though 
Lieutenant Lacy spoke no syllable 
of this, every word of it passed 
through his brain, as Mr Cat having 
again carefully deposited himself in 
his chair, stretched forth his right 
leg, and began with an encouraging 
air to pat its calf. He then placed 
both his hands in his breeches poc- 
kets, and——(credulous Lieutenant 
Lacy, for he thought he heard the 
crumpling of bank-notes) observed, 
“Tam very sorry.” As he said this, 
his client leapt to his feet with a 
noise that even awakened the calcu- 
lating Condor, who, dropping his 
jaw, coolly ran his tongue round his 
upper lip, and stared at the distur- 
ber: Cat widened his mouth, smiled 
with great industry, and to some 
very rapid and homely queries of the 
Lieutenant, again exclaimed, “ To- 
morrow.” Here, we regret to record 
it, the sailor lost all respect for the 
representatives of the ‘* old house,” 
and in a tone not to be mistaken, 
demanded back his papers. Cat 
smiled consent, and opening the 
door, asked one of the clerks in the 
outer: office for “ Lieutenant Lacy’s 
bill.” 

The Lieutenant was a brave man, 
but at the sound of the word bill, he 
looked the veriest coward. The 
clerks of the “old house” were 
celebrated for despatch, and in a 
trice the last item, viz. the consulta- 
tion of that day, was added to the 
account, and placed between the 
fingers of the debtor, who found him- 
self “ written down” forty pounds, 
in the books of Cat and Condor. 
Somewhat recovered from the first 
shock, the Lieutenant promised pay- 
ment, but again loudly demanded 
his papers. Again Condor gaped, 
and again Cat smiled. ‘“ Certainly, 
Lieutenant Lacy—to be sure, when 
our bill is paid.” Now Lieutenant 
Lacy had not forty shillings. 

We have said the Lieutenant was 
asuspicious man, and we hate sus- 
picion, for ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred, it takes away more than 
it secures. A man whose road lies 
through a wild forest, if told that the 
place be infested by a ravenous 
wolf, suspects every thing that moves 
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about him to be no other than the 
wolf; if a fox, a hare, or a poor rab- 
bit start at his feet, he trembles, 
fearing it the wolf; nay, if a little 
squirrel crack nuts on his native 
branch, the suspicious man stands 
aghast, assured he hears the wolf; 
and if a few yards within his jour 
ney’s end a pretty glow- worm glis- 
ten in a bush, he runs hallooing 
home, and gathering all his neigh- 
bours about him, vows he hath 
escaped by a miracle, having beheld 
the very eye of the very wolf! Now 
had nobody filled the poor fellow’s 
head with terrible stories of the 
beast, he had scarcely thought of it, 
but had gone through the wood en- 
joying the singing birds, the waving 
trees, and the breathing flowers ! 

We know not whether Lieutenant 
Lacy had given ear te any malignant 
gossip touching the “old house,” 
or whether his present valuation of 
Messrs Cat and Condor was the re- 
sult of his unassisted observations, 
but certain we are that he viewed 
the still smiling Anthony with that 
kind of interrogative glance which 
the reader may have seen put by one 
gentleman in a crowd when the en- 
quirer has lost his pocket-book or 
repeater. “ Are you a thief?” de- 
mands the despoiled with all the 
force and eloquence of eyes. When 
Mr Cat made the surrender of his 
client’s papers provisional on the 
payment of his client’s bill, Lieu- 
tenant Lacy, though silent, put a 
question, and Cat, though he spoke 
not, smiled an answer. Cat wasa 
philosopher, it is true, for a libel 
written or spoken he had a vein of 
unexampled tenderness, but for 
mere dumb opinion, for the thoughts 
that dwell within the chambers of 
men’s brains, they no more affected 
him than they could wound the cynic 
through histub. No, Cat was alibe- 
ral, he was for the free exercise of 
thought so long as thought went 
about its business, speaking no word 
and scrawling no pot-hook. It is 
clear Lieutenant Lacy was poorly 
matched against such a man, who 
was so strong in the consciousness 
of his own integrity, that when his 
intemperate client “prepared to 
chide,” the lawyer beckoned in the 
senior clerk to listen to the vitupera- 
tion. Whether the Lieutenant felt 
his want of eloquence, or whether, 
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like a high-minded player, he re. 
fused to exhibit befure so poor an 
audience, we cannot.decide. Sure 
we are, that the instant the sailor 
caught the eye of the clerk, that 
instant the speaker became dumb; 
and more, without deigning to accept 
an invitation significantly put to him 
by the smiling Cat, he swung from 
the office of “ the old house” with 
a promptitude and decision worthy 
of Drake or Blake. 

We spoke of an iavitation on the 
part of Cat, and must trespass a 
tew lines in the way of comment: 
Has the reader—we beg his pardon, 
of course he has—beheld a beautiful 
pair of lips, red and ripe as cherries, 
that, placed within the reach of even 
Origen himself, would win him to 
their audible cry of “ Kiss me?” 
Show us the man who hath the 
marble entrails to withstand the in- 
vitation, and we shall honour him 
for a true philosopher, or despise 
him for a cowardly fool. Now, we 
place Lieutenant Lacy in the hands 
of the reader ; it is for him to decide 
on the future character of the client 
of the “ old house,” when we state 
an equal instance of his forbearance. 
For be it known, that as the Lieu- 
tenant prepared to depart, looking 
death at his attorney, Mr Cat, with 
an improved smile, with both hands 
in his pockets, the tails of his coat 
accidentally hanging over his arms, 
and his head unusually advanced, 
approached the Lieutenant, and again 
grinning “ Perhaps to-morrow,” 
turned his back upon the officer. 
It was a critical moment for the 
tempted Lacy; for if ever, in her 
immortal life, Venus, without speak- 
ing, cried “ Kiss,” Cat, by his smi- 
ling look, and the dexterity with 
which he took the most tantalizing 
position, cried “ Kick.” 

A maiden gazing at the full moon 
is a beautiful object; an astronomer 
surveying its valleys, plains, and 
mountains, challenges our admira- 
tion and respect; an Indian trem- 
bling at an eclipse, beating his tam- 
bour and yelling, to scare the dragon 
from swallowing the planet, calls up 
our pity at his darkness ; a magician 
writing his riddles on the moon’s 
bright face, carries us into the bound- 
less realms of imagination, — but 
each and all of these, in the various 
emotions which they feel and excite, 
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are, in our opinion, powerless, com- 
pared to the sensations glowing, 
swelling in the bosom of Lieutenant 
Lacy, as he surveyed the presented 
disc of Anthony Cat, lawyer—as he 
looked on the broad stone of honour 
of “ the old house in the City.” 
Happy are we to say, we know no- 
thing of anatomy, and seek not to 
know; for were we acquainted with 
the minute, the delicate machinery 
with which we are intrusted, could 
we enjoy, as in our present igno- 
rance, our dinner and plurality of 
bottles? No;— wearing, as we 
should, our eyes in our bellies, we 
should shudder at the despotism 
which we daily exercise over a 
thousand tender subjects, with 
whose names and duties we are 
now unacquainted; and trembling 
at the cruel taskmaster appetite, we 
should confidently predict intestine 
revolution—dissolution. It is thus 
that their deep knowledge makes all 
the faculty temperate as cameleons; 
no true physician, no real surgeon, 
cares for his meals—empirics may 
gormandize, but science rarely dines, 
However, this much anatomical 
knowledge we have arrived at, from 
the deportment of the Lieutenant in 
the hour of his temptation, — we 
think there can be no muscle from 
the heart to the toe, or fearful we 
are that the Lieutenant's toe had 
gone up. ‘The invitation on the 
part of Mr Anthony Cat was so 
unequivocal, that how Lacy, as a 
man of common courtesy, rejected 
it, he can best explain—we cannot. 
The Lieutenant descended the stair- 
case, Mr Cat returned to his seat 
with a look of disappointment, and 
the senior clerk vanished to his 
desk, baulked of what at first pro- 
mised to be a very pretty assault. 
Lieutenant Lacy was a man of 
the highest courage; a ship's crew 
had presented him with a sword for 
his signal bravery, in an awkward 
affair of “ cutting out.’’ He merited 
to the full so flattering a testimonial 
of his active gallantry 5 but how 
much greater the recompense due 
to him for the passive magnanimity 
we have recorded! In such a case, 
and with such provocation, not to 
kick appears to us the grandest 
triumph of human equanimity. Cat 
himself was astounded at the moral 
elevation, which, however, brought 
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its reward. Ziska’s skin, specially 
bequeathed by the wearer to cover 
a drum, though no doubt capable of 
the loudest and most terrible sounds, 
was, we are certain, thin, and weak 
as gold-beater’s, compared to our 
Cat’s skin, sounding a charge of as- 
sault at Westminster. Convinced 
we are that several eminent persons 
might, at their deaths, for ever 
silence the fame of the aforesaid 
drum, would they but leave, for a 
similar instrument, that which by 
good kicking hath been so admirably 
prepared on the living animal. At 
‘ present, we must dwell no longer 
on the subject ;—yes, we must re- 
cord a startling instance of good 
fortune bound up with kicking. 

: A worthy man, happily intrusted 
with the guidance of public taste, 
owed the full blazon of his pros- 
perity to this summary, and, as it 
would seem, intelligent operation. 
It chanced that a gentleman from a 
great London House sojourned, in 
the way of business, at the country 
factory of our man with the toe, and 
was at once astonished and delighted 
to hear the application of the said 
toe threatened upon the lightest 
blunder or disobedience of the peo- 
ple employed. 

“ Can it be?” asked the visiter, 
with a look of mingled pleasure and 
credulity. “Is that your way of 
governing? do you really kick?” 

“T do.” 

The querist folded the respondent 
in his arms, then, as Ophelia de- 
scribes Hamlet, surveyed him at a 
distance, clasped his hand, and, with 
an exulting voice, fairly crowing at 
the discovered gem, and an eye 
swimming with transport, exclaimed, 
* Come to London!” 

The operator quitted his country 
business, and, in a trice, was placed 
in the metropolitan house. It is 
true, he was doomed to undergo a 
practical lesson from an amateur, in 
the very art of which he had dubbed 
himself regius professor before he 
himself had given a solitary lecture. 
But passing that slight annoyance, 
he had cause to rejoice at the dis- 
covery of kicking, which—enthusi- 
astic in the remedy—he held, like 
Shakspeare’s “barber's chair,” to be 

equally adapted to all parties. Little 
knew an admiring world, when it 
gazed on the enchantments of the 
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London repository, when it beheld 
dancing nymphs and flying cupids, 
that even such delicate creatures 
were marshalled in their graces by 
the threatened foot. Processions, 
triumphal chorusses, battles, wed« 
dings,—all were kicked up! Next 
to the Pope, no man had such a 
toe! To proceed with our history. 
An unforeseen and critical event 
increased the disappointment of the 
Lieutenant. Arrived at his lodgings, 
he found a letter from Portsmouth, 
calling for his instant return to his 
vessel, the ship being under sailing 
orders. The papers must be ob- 
tained from Messrs Cat and Condor 
at any sacrifice; he must dispose of 
the reversion of a trifling freehold, 
inherited by his wife on the death 
of her mother. He had debts to 
pay, butchers, bakers, schoolmasters 
to satisfy, and money must be had. 
With this deep conviction, Lieuten- 
ant Lacy addressed himself to a 
solicitor, who promised an instan- 
taneous recovery of the documents 
from the “The Old House.” For 
the client, he knew not what to 
make of the procrastination of Mr 
Cat, who, three weeks before, on 
almost the first glance at the papers, 
declared them to be immediately 
convertible; money might be had 
upon them, ay, by noon the nexs 
day. Nothing was more easy; the 
Lieutenant might depend upon the 
cash. From that time, however, 
until the final interview, there was 
some new, some unexpected diffi- 
culty—always, it is true, explained 
away by the zealous Cat, who always 
cried “ to-morrow,’ and always 
smiled with increasing complacency. 

Lieutenant Lacy was seated in 
the front parlour of Number —, 
St ’s Court. His daughter 
Elizabeth, making the most of the 
light of a June evening, as it sick- 
ened through the windows, was 
employed on a crayon portrait of 
her father, a dear memorial for 
hearts at home, when he was “ far 
amid the melancholy main.” Eliza- 
beth had heard of the hasty sum- 
mons, and worked in silence. _ The 
sailor never showed greater heroism 
than at that hour. His heart was 
heaving for his wife and children,— 
he was about to quit them, perhaps 
for ever—to leave the beautiful 
creature before him intrusted to a 
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tempting world ; and yet, with these 
thoughts piercing his brain, he kept 
a smile upon his face for the gentle 
artist. Lieutenant Lacy had looked 
with unblenched gaze on the guns 
of an approaching enemy ; but in 
that dreadful pause of life he showed 
less noble self-control, than when, 
with a mind racked by household 
wants, he looked with a smile into 
his daughter’s eyes. Great are the 
battles gained on field and deck, 
but greater far the triumphs won 
by the struggling spirit at the deso- 
late fireside. 

Father and daughter were thus 
employed, when a knock at the 
door proclaimed a new arrival. 
The circumstance, commonplace as 
it was, afforded arelief to Elizabeth, 
who longed, but knew not how to 
break the silence. 

“It is not mamma,” she said; 
“she will not be at home this hour.” 

The landlady briefly informed 
Lieutenant Lacy, that a gentleman 
wished to speak to him. The Lieu- 
tenant quitted the apartment, but in 
two minutes returned, followed by 
his visitor, who, beholding Elizabeth, 
seemed struck with amazement. 

“1 will but retire to my room, 
and then be with you immediately,” 
said the Lieutenant to the stranger, 
in a tone partaking as much of a 
request as of a simple intimation. 

“ At your leisure, Captain—I be 
pardon, Lieutenant Lacy,” replie 
the gentleman, venturing a second 
look at Elizabeth, who was about to 
follow her father, when a glance 
from him told her to remain. 

“ Most happy, Miss Lacy, at the 
unexpected delight of this second 
meeting; most happy indeed, upon 
my honour.” 

Yes, reader, the visiter was no 
other than Charles Bars, the saun- 
terer from the Temple Gardens. 

“ Really ?—~What! your father?” 
exclaimed the young gentleman, 
with the most enviable confidence ; 
and he took the drawing from the 
table, and stared at it very like a 

atron of the fine arts. “ Humph! 
ndeed, a fine looking man. Well, 
never mind, matters must blow 
over; and depend upon it, Miss 
Lacy, your papa will be a post- 
captain.” Had Charles Bars been 
First Lord of the Admiralty, he 
could not have taken a higher tone 
of prophecy. “ But really, Miss 
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Lacy, it’s hard your papa must 
leave his family; is there no way of 
keeping him ?” 

“ I fear, sir, none; he must al- 
most immediately set off fur the 
fleet.” 

* No, no;” cried Charles Bars, 
“not so bad as that—not imme- 
diately. I feel I can on my own 
responsibility allow the Lieutenant 
some further time; indeed, I came 
with the best intentions.” 

lt was clear to Elizabeth, that the 
visitor was some functionary of the 
Admiralty; his confident tone be- 
trayed his power and importance. 

* Do you indeed, sir?” said the 
girl, forgetful of even the face of 
Charles Bars under her bonnet; 
“you will make my mamma so 
happy; we must all thank you.” 

“Not at all, Miss Lacy; for my 
part, if you desire it, your father 
shan’t budge—any thing to please 
you, my dear Miss Lacy;” and 
with every word he spoke, Mr 
Charles Bars approached a step 
nearer to Elizabeth; and when he 
uttered the last syllable, his auda- 
cious arm surrounded her waist. 

Lieutenant Lacy was a man of 
marked decision; and entering the 
room at this instant, without one 
word or breath of warning given, 
Charles Bars, by some extraordinary 
process, was flung with his head un- 
der the fire-grate, his neck uncom- 
fortably supported by the edge of an 
iron fender. There he lay, and, ly- 
ing, bled like Cesar. We, however, 
have one excuse for the wounded. 
It was his firm conviction that Lieu- 
tenant Lacy had quitted the house 
by some back door, or by scaling the 
roof, and descending a neighbouring 
chimney. But why, it may be ask- 
ed, should the Lieutenant shun an 
interview with the visitor? Why 
treat with such contumely the son 
of an officer? The truth is, when 
we spoke of the profession of Charles 
Bars’ father, we forgot to state his 
precise service. Be it known, then, 
that he was neither military officer, 
nor naval officer, but officer to the 
sheriff ! - And Charles himself, 
though young, enjoyed no less a 
dignity, in support of which he had 
that evening visited Lieutenant La- 
cy at the suit of Messrs Cat and 
Condor, for services not rendered. 
The prostrate legalist, calculating 
that the courage of his assailant 
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“ preyed not upon carcasses,” lay 
motionless as Bracton; but he pro- 
ved that his lungs were of corres- 

nding brass with his face, and he 
roared, “ Bob Sykes!” who, listen- 
ing in the street, loudly responded 
to the call with the brass of the 
street-door knocker. The landlady, 
with feminine quickness, jumped at 
right conclusions, and admitted the 
clamorous gentleman without, who 
rushed into the parlour, and, blind 
to the blood of his companion in 
the pursuit of his duty, cried, 
“ Where’s the Leaftenant ?” Where, 
indeed? All we know of his es- 
cape is this :—The landlady, ere she 
‘admitted Robert Sykes, with a 
strength proceeding from the hatred 
of her visitors, fairly clawed the 
gallant seaman from the parlour, 
and carried him off ere he himself 
was aware of the abduction. Where 
the woman hid her victim we know 
not. In what household fastness, in 
what domestic crypt the Lieutenant 
lay shut up from the searching 
kindness of Robert Sykes, remains 
to this day undivulged. The Lieu- 
_ himself would never confess 
t. 

“ A pretty business this, marm ; 
suppose he had killed the man?” 
asked Bob Sykes of Mrs Smith, 
when, having given up the search 
for the Lieutenant, he had time to 
sympathize with the maltreated— 
“ Suppose he had killed the man ?” 
again he asked; and again Mrs 
Smith rubbed her hands, and gave 
one of her quiet looks. 

If we know ourselves, we are 
made up of gentleness and mercy; 
we would no more kill an officer of 
the sheriff than we would tread on 
a poor beetle. But as human na- 
ture at the best is weak, and as the 
father of evil, indefatigable in his 
business, ever watches about the 
meekest and the purest, should we 
ever be betrayed into the indiscre- 
tion of slaying a sheriff’s officer,— 
should we ever be guilty of the ab- 
surd weakness,—our only hope is, 
that we may be tried for the pecca- 
dillo by a jury of matrons. If there 
be only one Mrs Smith among the 
dozen, the serenity with which we 
shall appear in the prisoners’ dock 
will,as Mr Pepys would say, “be 

etty to see.” 

The blood from the nose of Charles 
Bars continued to meander down 
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the finest shirt and the gaiest waist- 
coat of his multitudinous wardrobe. 
The truth is, his father “ held that 


, 


night a solemn supper,” where all 
the world was invited. We speak 
advisedly, for among the guests 
there were many veteran officers 
and their families, half-a-dozen bill- 
brokers, and a sprinkling of hard- 
working attorneys, particular friends 
of the hospitable host. Charles 
Bars had risen from the hands of 
the hair-dresser, and, aided by his 
sister Constantia, was about to re- 
hearse, at their grand piano-forte, 


“ Together let us range the fields ;” 


he proposing to challenge Miss So- 
lomons to the performance of that 
duet in the course of the evening, 
when hé was summoned by his fa- 
ther to execute a writ on Lieutenant 
Lacy- Charles was the model of 
filial obedience, and Messrs Cat and 
Condor were excellent customers. 
However, we have already detailed 
the difficulties of Charles in the 
pursuit of his duty. Giving the 
writ to Sykes, he now quitted the 
house, and, entering a hackney- 
coach, drove homewards, specula- 
ting by the way on the amount of 
damages. Lieutenant Lacy emerged 
from his mysterious hiding-place, 
and immediately set off for the 
private house of his new solicitor. 
He was within sight of the door, 
when somebody calling his name, 
he turned round and felt a parali- 
zing hand on his right shoulder. 
* Lieutenant Lacy, you must come 
with me.” The speaker was 
no other than the discerning and 
ubiquitous Bob Sykes, who, by a 
lamp, had caught a glimpse of the 
Lieutenant's features as he rapidly 
passed him. True it is, Bob had 
never before beheld his prisoner; 
but with restless observation he had 
scrutinized the drawing at the Lieu- 
tenant’s lodgings, and the readiness 
with which he therefrom recognised 
the original was a high compliment 
to the powers of the artist. No- 
thing now remained but to enter 
into a new negotiation with the 
partners of “ the old house,” who 
consented to withdraw their action, 
avowing themselves ready to take 
their bills from the proceeds of the 
sale of the Lieutenant's property—2@ 
sale which they now hoped imme-. 
diately to effect. They had never 
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wished to distress the Lieutenant— 
not they; but he had been so un- 
advised, so very impatient. Lacy 
even apologized to Messrs Cat and 
Condor for his hasty misinterpreta- 
tion of their motives. But time 
pressed; he must immediately have 
the money—in two days the fleet 
sailed—he had that morning seen 
the news in the papers, and so, in 
truth, had Messrs Cat and Condor; 
and knowing, as they did, that the 
subsistence, nay, the very reputa- 
tion, of their client depended upon 
joining his ship,—knowing, in fact, 
that he had not an hour to spare,— 
they wished, at any sacrifice, to 
effect a sale. 

“In the evening, Lieutenant La- 
cy, I have no doubt, we may sign 
and seal.” 

“ Evening, sir!” exclaimed Lacy, 
franticly dashing his fist upon the 


desk. “Inan hour, Mr Cat, in an. 


hour, or I am a lost man!” 

And he sunk again into his chair, 
and a tear burned in his eye. 

“ Be composed, my dear sir, pray 
be composed,” cried Cat, looking 
himself the spirit of tranquillity. 
“ As the gentleman, who we be- 
lieve is desirous of purchasing the 
cottage, is our client, we will imme- 
diately sendtohim. Edward, here! 
No; wait until I write, and take this 
note to Mr Fortescue, and be sure 
and bring an answer.” 

The junior clerk vanished with 
the missive, and Mr Cat proceeded 
to mend his goose-quill. The ope- 
ration finished, he politely handed 
the newspaper to Lacy, who, after 
a vain endeavour to read it, arose, 
and, with vacant looks, gazed out of 
the window. He was, however, 
shortly called to a recollection of 
things by the sharp whistling of a 
man below, who sauntered back- 
wards and forwards, evidently as if 
Waiting for somebody. Lacy thought 
he recognised the gait, the costume 
of the loiterer.. Yes, he was not 
mistakea ; the whistler was Bob 
Sykes. For whom, for what could 
he be waiting? Edward, the junior 
clerk, was fleet as a greyhound ; and 
Mr Fortescue being luckily at home, 
in a few minutes personally an- 
swered the letter from the “ old 
house.” 

“ Mr Fortescue is come, sir,” said 
Edward. 


And Mr Cat, with a slight bow to 
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the Lieutenant, quitted the office, 
we presume to settle preliminaries 
with the visiter. After a short ab- 
sence he returned, ushering in Mr 
Fortescue. He was, in reality, a 
man of about two-and-thirty; but 
we suppose it was either the smoke 
of his fire-place, or a continual cast 
of thought, which gave to his fea- 
tures, in themselves not regularly 
handsome, the aspect of eight-and- 
forty. Mr Fortescue had been a 
party to many of the “ financial 
operations” of the “ old house,” and 
thus must have possessed consider- 
able wealth. Indeed, the fact was 
roundly asserted by Messrs Cat and 
Condor, who would facetiously 
(we know not with which of the 
partners originated the joke) call 
him their golden calf. In sober 
truth, they had talked so much of 
his wealth, that the poor man passed 
for an incorrigible miser; and nei- 
ther his dwelling nor his garments 
were calculated to falsify the opi- 
nion. Indeed, what can be said of 
a man who dwells in the top apart- 
ment of a magazine for old bottles, 
old rags, old iron, at the bottom of 
Saffron Hill, and yet bargains for 
and purchases twenty houses in the 
year—beautiful mansions, rich acres, 
parks, woods, fisheries? What can 
be urged in defence of him who, by 
his dealings, we should judge ca- 
pable of wearing each day a new 
suit of gold cloth, whose whole 
wardrobe, were he turned out from 
it clean as Adam, would be no good 
pennyworth at fifteen shillings ? 
The case was plain: Mr Fortescue 
was a muck-worm; yet, with all the 
paralyzing passions of a miser,.he 
had retained the lively sense of be- 
nefits received. He was bound by 
a feeling of gratitude, heart and 
soul, to Messrs Cat and Condor, 
who, in a most difficult law case, in 
a cause which perilled the whole of 
his worldly property, had, with 
their proverbial sagacity, effected his 
triumph. Lieutenant Lacy started 
when introduced to Mr Fortescue. 
The appearance of the stranger was 
not prepossessing: harsh, dark fea- 
tures, completely mapped by the 
small-pox,—a large, black, cowering 
eye, and a mouth wide and rigid, as 
though modelled by a horse-shoe, 
rarely appeal with success to the 
confidence of the superficial; and 
Lieutenant Lacy, though a worthy 
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man, we do not set up for a sage. 
A faded green coat, with honest cop- 
per buttons, the deceptive gilding 
having long since disappeared, a blue 
lush waistcoat, brown breeches, 
Soens with clay-coloured tops, a hat 
of the like hue, verdantly turned up, 
and a cotton neckerchief, pattern 
white ground, with a smal] dark blue 
lozenge, composed all the visible 
obligations of Mr Fortescue to the 
sophistications of dress. The busi- 
ness was soon commenced: and 
luckily Mr Fortescue was a man of 
few words: we say luckily, for 
his voice was not one of those living 
harmonies the ear loves to dwell 
upon, at least it was not on the 
resent occasicn, but perhaps Mr 
ortescue had a cold. 

“ Mr Fortescue is prepared to give 
one hundred and fifty pounds for 
the cottage.” 

“ One hundred and fifty!” cried 
Lieutenant Lacy. ‘ Three hundred, 
Mr Cat—three hundred was the 
sum.” 

* You asked? Yes, Lieutenant, I 
remember, and in other times worth 
the money, nay, I think now, cheap 
at the amount; but Mr Fortescue 
has said a hundred and fifty.” 

We must account for a peculiar 
emphasis on Mr Fortescue Aas said. 
Briefly, then, Mr Cat always eulo- 
gized his rich client for one stern 
virtue in dealing, he never rose or 
fell in his first offer. He was a man 
to die a martyr to his first dizi. 

“ But surely, Mr Cat, Mr Fortes- 
cue is not aware of the extent of 
the property, of the natural advan- 

es ”’—— 

“ Fully aware, my dear Lieutenant. 
I have shown him the plan, taken by 
eur Plymouth agent; he is fully 
possessed of every thing, and he is 
ready to put down for the purchase” 
—and here Mr Cat met the eye of 
Mr Fortescue, who looked upon the 
ground, and turned away his head 
with an air of indifference, and said 
very gruffly, 

* One hundred and fifty.” 

* Never! nothing shall force me 
to the sacrifice,’ exclaimed the 
Lieutenant. “ Nothing! A hundred 
and fifty for” —— 

He seized his hat, and was about 
to rush from the room, when the 
shrill whistling of Bob Sykes be- 
low, like the voice of the snake- 
charmer, fixed him motionless, The 
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sweat broke in beads upon his 
forehead, his eyes glowed, and a 
hectic fiush came to his cheek, as 
he said in a tone, almost tremulous 
with entreaty, “ Say two hundred.” 

Mr Cat said nothing, but threw 
open the palms of his hands, and 
looked at Mr Fortescue, who re- 
mained dumb. 

“ Say two hundred,” repeated the 
Lieutenant. 

“ Mr Fortescue?” cried Cat, awaite 
ing his answer, “ Mr Fortescue?” 

Mr Fortescue again averted his 
face, and, as it appeared, with a 
slight convulsive elevation of the 
shoulders, again replied, “‘ One hun- 
dred and fifty.” 

“Tt will not suffice, sir, it will not 
suffice,” cried Lacy; and then in a 
lower tone, deepening as he pro- 
ceeded, “I have engagements to 
meet, debts of a most pressing, deli-~ 
cate nature, to discharge, children 
who Mr Cat, you promised three 
hundred !” 

“Very true, Lieutenant, and I still 
think the house a bargain at the 
money ; and, moreover, I have no 
doubt, since Mr Fortescue will make 
no advance, but in a day or two an~ 
other purchaser ”—— 

“ A day or two? You know, sir, 
I must quit London to-night. To« 
morrow [| must be on board my ship, 
orlam aruined,a dishonoured man.” 
“ Mr Fortescue!” cried Lacy, in 
a tone that seemed to pierce the 
spinal marrow of the purchaser, for 
again his shoulders leapt at the 
sound, but his head was turned 
away, and he replied no syllable. 
There was a dead pause in the 
sanctum of the “old house;” the 
Lieutenant looked livid with repress- 
ed agitation; Mr Cat gently rubbed 
his hands, and looked over his spec- 
tacles; Condor raised his eyes from 
his book, and again passed his tongue 
round his upper lip, and Mr For- 
tescue rocked to and fro, his head 
sunk on his bosom. Then Lacy, 

azing wildly about him, his eye 

ell on the newspaper, and the line, 
“ naval intelligence,” struck on his 
brain like fire. Falling in a chair, 
he cried, or rather groaned, “ give 
me the money.” The deeds were 
signed, the hundred and fifty pounds 
paid, and then Mr Fortescue im- 
mediately departed. The original 
bill of Messrs Cat and Condor, for 
negotiating the purchase, was forty 
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pounds, to which must be added 
the expense of the arrest, which 
they so deeply regretted. These de- 
mands were of course discharged by 
the Lieutenant, who had then but 
little more than a hundred pounds 
to provide for claims to twice that 
amount. Puzzled how to make one 
guinea perform the duty of two (in 
this tragic comedy of the world, a 
most frequent but no less difficult 
double), Lacy prepared to return to 
his lodgings. “ Tarry a little, Lieu- 
tenant, the law hath yet another hold 
on thee.” It is enacted in too scru- 
pulous England, that a man shall 
not, even in the way of relaxation, 
break the nose of a sheriff’s officer 
gratis. Now Charles Bars had ad- 
mirable ground of action; the family 
surgeon could conscientiously testi- 
fy to the battered condition of the 
nose of his patient by violent con- 
tact with the knuckles of the sea Jieu- 
tenant. No time was lost to inform 
the assailant of his delicate predica- 
ment; still it was insinuated that 
Christian charity was not extinct in 
the family of the Bars; a compro- 
mise of sufficient weight might be 
received. Now Lieutenant Lacy, 
recollecting a wise axiom of war- 
riors, that to get rid of a trouble- 
some enemy, it is lawful to build 
for him a bridge of gold, applied a 
principle of the field to remove a 
civil difficulty, and thus relieved 
himself of the broken nose of Charles 
Bars, by a sacrifice of ten guineas, 
in proper phrase by buildiag for him 
a bridge of gold. 

Ten guineas for the single nose of 
a sheriff’s officer ! 1f so small a por- 
tion of the sheriff’s face divine be so 
costly, what must be the value of 
the whole animal? Little knew an 
excellent friend of ours, whose 
whole heart was cream and honey, 
what magnificent sport he was pre- 
paring for the world, when he gave 
itas his firm conviction, that once 
a-year every honest man, duly equip- 
ped for shooting, should be permit- 
ted unrestricted sport in and within 
the vicinity of Chancery Lane! Of 
what worth would be a single head 
of game, when it is seen that the 
market price of one nose is ten 
guineas! But then, on this expen- 
sive scale, what an opportunity 
would be afforded to the rich to dis- 
play their wealth! Thus, no banquet, 

owever luxuriously composed, 
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would be deemed complete, unless 
instead of being invited to partake 
of pheasant, teal, or woodcock, a 
carver could observe, “ permit me, 
sir, the happiness of helping you to 
a little sheriff's officer.” Of course 
at first the invitation might create a 
start, a tremor among many guests, 
but the luxury would soon be un« 
derstood, and as a luxury highly re- 
lished. Our gross ancestors served 
up the boar, the swan, nay, the por- 
poise.’ Let us prove our advance- 
ment in civilised and rational life, by 
dishing sheriff’s officers. However, 
to leave the delicacies of the table 
for our narrative— 

Lieutenant Lacy took a hurried 
farewell of his wife and children, 
and threw himself into the mail for 
Portsmouth. The sacrifice which he 
had been compelled to make, ren- 
dering the discharge of all claims 
upon him wholly impossible, he 
could not feel secure of his liberty 
until far upon the road. Disap- 
pointed in certain views for the pro- 
vision of her family in London, Mrs 
Lacy and the children prepared to 
return to their native place—a vil- 
lage two or three miles from Ply- 
mouth—at which seaport, twenty 
years before, an event occurred, 
which, gaining for the Lieutenant 
general esteem and admiration, we 
think had some influence on the 
affection of his future wife. 

Lacy, at the time whereof we write, 
was about nineteen, a midshipman 
on board H.M.S.——. The ship’s 
crew had received long arrears of 
pay, and all on board was clamour- 
ous merriment and high festivity. 
The slopsellers in Plymouth throng- 
ed the vessel to ply their dreadful 
trade. The first thing a sailor buys 
is a watch—now Mr Lazarus, a 
patriarchal slopseller, had sold some 
twenty chronometers among the 
ship’s company, but by some unac- 
countable error of the maker or 
makers, one and all of the watches 
stopped, as by general consent, on 
the second day. The day after, 
Mr Lazarus, attended by his son, a 
boy of about ten years old, came on 
board—no doubt as an assiduous and 
honest tradesman, to enquire into 
the merits of his various timepieces. 
Mr Lazarus was between sixty and 
seventy—a man, uniting to the keen- 
est views of business a singularly 
mild and venerable outside. He 
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would dilate on the excellencies of 
a Guernsey frock with the winning 
simplicity of an antique shepherd. 
Touched by his tongue, trinkets of 
copper glistened in the eyes of the 
buyer virgin gold. There never was 
so meek, so picturesque a slopseller. 
Behold him with imperturbable tran- 
quillity surrounded by a crowd of 
sailors, every man exhibiting a 
watch—some roaring, some growl- 
ing, some sneering, some blas- 
pheming—and not a few grasping 
the frail memorial of time, as though 
meditating a cast at the seller’s 
skull. In this tempest of bad words 
and unequivocal glances, Mr La- 
zarus was motionless and patient as 
the figure-head—a composure highly 
annoying to his customers, who began 
to close about him—and push him, 
now to the right and now to the left 
—now backwards and now forwards, 
until—— How the accident came 
about not one of the crew could ever 
tell: the venerable Mr Lazarus was 
—pushed into the sea! “Man over- 
board !” is a cry that thrills through 
the heart of a ship’s company; but 
whether in the present instance the 
general festivity had made men deaf 
to the call, or whether the cry was 
not sufficiently loud to be generally 
audible, we cannot venture to deter- 
mine; but this we know, the tide, 
running strong, was carrying away 
the old Jew, cumbrously and heavily 
clothed, and in a few seconds Ply- 
mouth would have mourned its old- 
est slopseller, had not a young mid~ 
shipman leaped into the sea, and, 
being an admirable swimmer, come 
up with the sinking Israelite as his 
gray hairs were fast disappearing in 
the deep. Young Lacy supported 
the drowning wretch until a boat 
received them. The old man’s 
son, who had shrieked in helpless 
agony as he saw him borne away, 
fell on his knees at the feet of the 
young officer, embracing his legs in 
speechless gratitude. All Plymouth 
with praises of the humanity of 
the midshipman for his wonderful 
philanthropy in saving even Mr La- 
zarus. However, Lacy had his re- 
ward; for, as we have hinted, we 
doubt not he owed to the cir- 
cumstance the first affection of his 
wife. 
Arrived at Portsmouth, Lacy lost 
not a moment, but hastened to go on 
‘board, What was his despair to see 
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the whole fleet under sail! It had 
weighed anchor an hour before; the 
wind was fair and freshening—to 
come up with his ship was impos- 
sible—he saw her—with a sailor’s 
eye he marked her canvas lessening 
as he looked. He seemed fixed, mo- 
tionless with misery. Another mo- 
ment, and he leapt into a waterman’s 
boat. “Five pounds,” he cried to 
the two men, “if I reach my ship.” 

“Which is she, sir? What's her 
name ?” 

“ The tm——<*" 

“Impossible, sir—she is the fast- 
est frigate in the navy,and the breeze, 
you may see, is getting up—impos- 
sible.” 

“ Make the trial, my good fellow 
—if Llose my ship, Iam lost for ever. 
My family”—— Lacy could speak 
no more. 

“ What do you say, Peter?” ask- 
ed the waterman of his companion. * 

**Say ?” replied the man, looking 
suspiciously at the fleet, and arming 
himself with a mouthful of pigtail— 
“it’s impossible, you know; but, 
poor gentleman, we must do it.” 

The boat was pushed off, the sail 
hoisted, and the men, with arms of 
iron plied their oars. For some time 
the Lieutenant sat gazing at his re- 
ceding ship in silence. Every mo- 
ment she gained upon them. 

“Lay to it, boys, lay to it,” said 
Lacy, despairingly. 

The appeal was needless. The 
men toiled at the top of their strength 
—their faces were scarlet, and their 
stout oars bent and quivered like 
rods of steel—the boat, a taught trim 
craft, shot like an arrow through the 
water—still she seemed to close up- 
on the frigate. 

*“ Damn her,” said one of the men, 
casting a backward look at the ves< 
sel, and speaking in a tone of min- 
gled disappointment and admiration, 
“damn her, she flies like a gull.” 

“The wind is getting up,” said 
Lacy, hopelessly. 

“No, sir; if any thing, going 
down,” answered Peter, though he 
looked as if he knew well enough it 
was not so. a 

“ They are setting studdingsails, 
said the Lieutenant, as though he gave 
up all for lost. 

“The more credit for us if we 
beat em,” answered the encouraging 
Peter. 

Again Lacy was silent, though, ia 
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the waywardness of suspense, he 
could have talked to the boat as toa 
creature instinct with life and rea- 
son. Then, as he cast his eyes upon 
the sea, he beheld not the green 
fields, the vales, and groves, which a 
seaman struck by the calenture sick- 
ens for; but he saw mirrored in the 
deep, still following him and still 
looking on him, the face of his wife 
—the faces of his five children. 

“ My turn now,” said Lacy, tear- 
ing himself from the vision, and re- 
lieving one of the men at the oar. 

For another hour they pulled in 
almost unbroken silence. At the 
last, the man cried to his resting 
companion, “ It’s no use, Peter.’— 
Lacy felt that every stroke of the 
forward oar became less and less 
powerful—that his ship became less 
and less distinct—the whole fleet 
looked no more than a flight of wild 
swans.—“ It’s no use, Peter,” re- 
peated the man; and he ran in his 
oar. 

“ We are gaining on them, we are 
gaining fast,” said Lacy; “for God's 
sake, men, do not fail me.” 

“ It’s no use, sir,” replied the man; 
and the sweat ran down his very 
fingers. 

** My good fellow!” cried Lacy 
imploringly to Peter. 

eter gave another look at the 
fleet, and then echoed his partner— 
‘*It’s no use, sir.” 

Lacy sprang to his feet, stretched 
out his arms, and, with alook of ago- 
nized madness, glared over the boat. 
The men, startled, rose with him. 
At that instant, as with a charm, the 
wind fell. 

“‘ Where’s the wind ?” said Peter, 
as the sail fell to the mast. 

“ A dead calm,” cried his wonder- 
ing companion. 

“Come you aft,” said Peter, and 
he again seized the oar—“ Now, sir,” 
cried he, “ the blessing of God, and 
a long stroke, and we board her.” 

Again Lacy and Peter bent to it— 
the oars rang in the rowlocks, and 
the water boiled as the craft shot 
through it. It was a long, a hard 

ull; but Lacy stood on the deck of 

is own ship. 

_ His brother officers crowded about 
him with congratulations, and even 
the captain, strict disciplinarian as 
he was, hardly repressed a smile as 
he said, “ Better late than never, Mr 
Lacy.” 
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In the solitude of his cabin, re- 
viewing the hurried events of the 
past few days, Lacy remembered, and 
drew from his pocket an unopened 
letter. It had been delivered to himas 
he was about to get upon the mail. 
Fearing it contained no pleasing 
communication, he cared not to 
break the seal.. He now opened the 
letter, and found it enclosed two 
hundred pounds in bank-notes. Be- 
wildered by the treasure, and still 
more rapt as he proceeded, he read 
as follows :— 


“ Sir, 

“It was some comfort to me, im 
the bitterness of this morning, to 
find you did not know me. Twenty 
times I could have fallen at your 
feet, and begged you to trample up- 
on me. Oh, sir, I saw it all again— 
I saw the old man strangling in the 
sea—I saw your blessed hand pluck 
him back to life. If ever my eyes 
beheld my old father, they saw him 
in that office—there where I was 
brought to cheat, to rob you. Never 
before did I feel what it was to be a 
scoundrel. At the first glance I 
knew you, and I felt as if I had 
swallowed burning coals. The mo- 
ney I send you will make up the fair 
value of the house. For your com- 
passion of an old man in the hour of 

eril, may the God of Israel for ever 
Gem you. 
* Davip Lazarus, 
alias ForTESCUE. 


“ P.S. Any attempt to discover 
where I am will be useless. I shall 
free myself from the bondage in 
which you saw me, and leave Eng< 
land for some place where I shall be 
unknown. God bless you, dear sir.” 


It was even so—Mr Fortescue was 
no other than the tool of Messrs Cat 
and Condor, the poor nominal pur- 
chaser of all their bargains. “ But,” 
says the reader, “ you spoke of @ 
law-suit, in which all the property of 
Fortescue had been preserved by the 
partners of the ‘ Old House.’” Very 
true, for his only property was his 
neck. He had been brought through 
a very ugly business by Cat and Con- 
dor, who afterwards secured him for 
their own mercantile purposes. He 
had, however, by some means: saved 
three hundred _—— with which 
he contemplated speculations on his 
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own account, when his meeting with 
the preserver of his father’s life, a 
victim to a conspiracy in which he 
himself played a most odious cha- 
racter, struck upon his heart, and 
made it flow with gratitude. The 
miserable wretch, scurfed as he was 
with his daily villanies, at one touch 
of nature shook off his moral leprosy, 
and stood a healthful man. With his 
one hundred pounds he went abroad, 
and lived and died a flourishing and 
wealthy citizen. For once Mr Charles 
Bars might claim the reputation of a 
prophet; for in a few months the 
fleet returned to Portsmouth, and in 
two days afterwards a communica- 
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tion from the Admiralty greeted Lacy 
Commander. But what of Messrs 
Cat and Condor? what of the part- 
ners of the Old House? On an event- 
ful feast, in the fourth plate of turtle, 
Condor went off in an apoplexy. His 
fortune, inherited by a profligate ne- 
phew, passed in two years into the 
hands of blacklegs. For Cat, he be- 
came a bigoted believer in superna- 
tural signs and tokens. He sank to 
mere imbecility, and may now’ be 
seen in a certain asylum, pacing the 
court-yard, vacantly smiling, rubbing 
his hands, and crying every minute, 
** To-morrow, sir, to-morrow.” 





FAMILY POETRY. 


No. VL 


NURSERY REMINISCENCES. 


** Macduff.—I cannot but remember such things were ! °=SHAKSPEARE. 


I rEmEMBER, I remember, 
When I was a little boy, 

One fine morning in September 
Uncle brought me home a toy ; 


I remember how he patted 
Both my cheeks, in kindliest mood; 
“‘ There,” said he, “ you little fat- 
head, 
—_— °. top because you're 


. §0 


Grandmamma—ashrewd observer— 
I remember gazed upon 

My new top, and said with fervour, 
“ Oh! how kind of Uncle John!” 


While Mamma, my form caressing,— 
In her eye the tear-drop stood— 
Read me this fine moral lesson, 
“See what comes of being good !” 
* * + # 


* * * * 


I remember, I remember, 
On a wet and windy day, 
One cold morning in December, 
I stole out and went to play ; 


I remember Billy Hawkins 
Came, and, with his pewter squirt, 
—— my pantaloons and stock- 
8 


ng 
Till they were all over dirt! 


To my mother for protection 
I ran, quaking every limb: 
She exclaim’d, with fond affection, 
“ Gracious Goodness! look at 
Jem!” 


Pa cried, when he saw my gar- 
ment, 
— Twas a 
dress— 
“ Oh! you nasty little warment, 
How came you in such a mess ?” 


newly purchased 


Then he caught me by the collar, 
—Cruel only to be kind— 

And, to my exceeding dolour, 
Gave me several slaps behind. 


Grandmamma, while yet I smarted, 
As she saw my evil plight, 

Said—’twas rather stony-hearted— 
“ Little rascal! sarve him right!” 


I remember, I remember, 
From that sad and solemn day 
Never more in dark December 
Did I venture out to play! 


And the moral which they taught I 
Well remember :—Thus they said, 

“ Little boys, when they are naughty, 
Must be whipp’d and sent to bed!” 
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SOUVENIRS, IMPRESSIONS, THOUGHTS, AND SKETCHES, DURING A YOYAGE IN 
THE EAST; OR, NOTES OF A TRAVELLER. 


BY M. DE LAMARTINE. 


Tuk French public have been long 
anticipating the publication of this 
beautiful work ; but would probably 
have had to wait still longer if a pi- 
rated edition had not got abroad, and 
been published at Bruxelles. It ap- 
pears that M. de Lamartine, with 
the proverbial carelessness of poets, 
had kept so negligent an eye on his 
amanuensis, that several copies were 
made clandestinely, and sold to a 
Belgian bookseller. As soon as this 
was discovered, of course the pira- 
ted edition was suppressed. Some 
straggling copies, however, it was 
feared, might yet remain in the 
hands of individuals; and it was 
therefore found necessary, for the 
safety of the Paris publisher, who 
had given M. de Lamartine a Jarge 
sum for the copyright, to publish 
it without delay. We must never- 
theless say, that the work itself 
bears no marks of the haste with 
which it has been ushered into the 
world, except that the fourth and 
last volume has not yet appeared. 
We hope, however, to receive it be- 
fore we finish this article. And now 
let us make a short introductory 
observation or two, and then let 
M. de Lamartine speak largely for 
himself, By so doing, we are quite 
sure we shall best please our readers, 
To prevent them, however, from ex- 
periencing disappointment, it is ne- 
cessary to forewarn them, that M. 
de la Martine has travelled neither as 
a historian, geographer, antiquarian, 
naturalist, or biblical critic, but asa 
poet, Like its title, his work is 
wide, diffusive, and aimless. His 
object in exploring the East seems 
merely to have been a poet’s freak 
to indulge ina luxurious Orientalism 
of feeling, partly poetic, and partly 
religious; and his delight to have 
been, not to bring his intelligence to 
act upon what he saw—to examine, 
to compare, and to discover—but to 
resign himself passively up to every 
impression, and to be acted upon 
without effort, as an A¢olean harp is 
by the winds. His volumes, there- 
fore, are merely descriptive—de- 
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scriptive of scenes depicted before, 
but certainly never with more, if so 
much, eloquence and feeling. Ta- 
ken together, they would, if execu- 
ted with the pencil instead of the 
pen, form a most choice portfolio of 
exquisite pictorial views for a draw- 
ingroom table. We will commence 
our specimens of them by present- 
ing our readers with a view of 
Mount Lebanon, as seen from the 
road from Baireut to Blabec. 

“It is from this point, in my opi- 
nion, that the appearance of Mount 
Lebanon is most splendid. The 
spectator is at its base, but so far 
from it, nevertheless, that its shadow 
is not over him, and his eye can 
reach to its heights, plunge into the 
obscurity of its gorges, discern the 
foam of its torrents, and range freely 
over its conical elevations, each of 
which bears a monastery of the Ma- 
ronites, crowning a grove of pine, 
cedar, and black cypress trees. The 
Sannin is the loftiest and most pyra- 
midal mount of the Lebanon; it over- 
tops all the inferior hills, and with 
its eternal snows forms the majestic 
background, golden, violet, and rose- 
coloured, of the horizon of moun- 
tains which mix with the firmament, 
not as a solid body, but like a va- 
pour, a transparent veil, beyond 
mhich the sky, on the other side, 
seems to be distinguishable. This 
is an illusion peculiar to the moun- 
tains in Asia, and which I have re- 
marked in no other part of the world. 
Towards the south, the Lebanon 
descends gradually to the advanced 
cape of the former Sidon. Snow is 
only now seen on some of its loftiest 
heights, more elevated than the 
others, and more distant. These 
heights run on in a chain, like the 
wall of a ruined city, sometimes 
rising, and sometimes sinking from 
the plain to the sea, and are at last 
lost in the vapours of the west, to- 
wards the mountains of Galilee, on 
the borders of the sea of Genesareth, 
or the lake of Tyberias. Towards 
the north one perceives a little cor- 
ner of the sea, which advances like 
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a sleeping lake into the plain, half 
hidden by the massive verdure of 
the hill of San-Dimitri, the most 
beautiful of all Syria. In this seem- 
ing lake, whose junction with the 
sea is not perceived, several vessels 
are always at anchor, swaying grace- 
fully about on the waves, whose 
silvery foam moistens the roots of 
the laurel, the rose, and the mastick- 
tree. From this harbour a bridge, 
constructed first by the Romans, 
and repaired by Fakar-el- Din, throws 
its lofty arches over the river of 
Baireut, which traverses the plain, 
spreading fertility and verdure, and 
loses itself at a short distance again 
in the bay. Towards the west, the 
eye is at first stopped by light hil- 
locks of sand, red like hot ashes, 
from whence a pale rose-coloured 
vapour arises; thence following the 
line of the horizon, it passes over 
the desert, and arrives at the deep 
blue line of the sea, which termi- 
nates all, and mixes in the distance 
with the sky, in the midst of a 
bright mist, which confounds the 
idea of any limit. All these hills, 
all this plain, the slopes of all these 
mountains, are dotted over with an 
infinite number of little houses, 
standing apart from each other, and 
each having its orchard, gigantic 
pines, its fig-trees; and here and 
there are more compact groups, and 
more striking to the eye, of beauti- 
ful villages, or clusters of monas- 
teries rising on their pedestals of 
rocks, and reflecting the golden rays 
of the sun of the east, froni their 
shining roofs, far out upon the sea.” 
* * # * # * “The sky, the 
mountains, the snow, the blue ho- 
rizon of the sea, the red funereal 
horizon of the desert of sand, the 
serpentine bending of the river, 
the isolated cypresses, the clumps 
of palm-trees, scattered over the 
landscape, the picturesque look of 
the cottages, covered with orange 
plants, and vines growing over their 
roofs, the severe aspect of the lofty 
Maronite monasteries, casting large 
— of shade, or large spots of 
ight on the sides of the Lebanon ; 
the caravans of camels laden with 
merchandise from Damascus, which 
pass in silence under the trees; the 
troops of poor Jews, mounted on 
asses, leading their children by the 
hand, the women on horseback, en- 
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veloped in white veils, surrounded 
by a group of children dressed in 
red stuffs, with golden embroidery, 
dancing before their horses; a few 
Arabs hurling the dejirid around us 
on horses whose manes literally 
swept the sands; groups of Turks 
seated in front of a café, smoking 
their pipes, or muttering their pray- 
ers; ata little distance barren hills 
of sand stretching far away without 
end, gilded by the rays of the even- 
ing sun, and sending up clouds of 
inflamed dust, raised by the wind; 
then the hollow murmur of the sea 
mixing with the musical sound of 
the breeze, gently agitating the pine- 
trees, and the sovg of a thousand 
strange birds ;—all this offers to the 
eye and to the mind a picture the 
most sublime, the most soothing, 
and the most melancholy, that has 
ever intoxicated my soul!” 

After this splendid description of 
Mount Lebanon, our readers will 
doubtless be pleased with some ac- 
count of the most interesting people 
who inhabit its magnificent sites. 
These are the Maronites. They take 
their name from a solitary hermit 
named Maron, who lived about the 
year 400, and who is mentioned, 
M. de Lamartine tells us, by Theo- 
dorick and St Chrysostom. The 
disciples of this anchorite built se- 
veral monasteries in Syria, and, up 
to the present day, have continued 
to form a people. Though the sub- 
jects of the Emir Beschir, their in- 
ternal government is a pure theo- 
cracy; and, what is remarkable, 
though professing the Catholic wor- 
ship, their priests, excepting the 
mouks, are permitted to marry ; and 
to this M. de Lamartine attributes 
the happiest effects. 

“The Maronites,” continues our 
traveller, “ occupy the most central 
valleys and the loftiest chains of the 
principal group of Mount Lebanon. 
The heights which they inhabit are 
nearly inaccessible. The naked 
rock pierces in every direction the 
sides of the mountain; but the in- 
defatigable activity of this people 
has rendered even the rock fertile. 
They have raised from stage to stage, 
even to the highest site, to the eter- 
nal snows, terraces formed of blocks 
of rock. To these terraces they 
have transported the little earth 
which the torrents sweep down the’ 
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ravine ; and breaking the very stones 
into dust, to mix with this little 
earth, have made of all Lebanon a 
garden covered with corn-fields, and 
planted with the fig, the olive, and 
the mulberry-tree. The traveller 
can hardly recover from his asto- 
nishment, when, after having for en- 
tire days climbed from peak to peak 
over sterile rocks, he finds himself 
suddenly in a beautiful village, built 
of white stone, inhabited by a rich 
and numerous population, with a 
Moorish chateau in the midst, a mo- 
nastery in the distance, a stream 
running at the base of the village, 
and all around him a horizon of ve- 
getation and of verdure—the pine, 
the chestnut, and the mulberry-tree 
casting their friendly shades over 
vineyards, or fields of wheat and In- 
dian corn. These villages are sus- 
pended, sometimes one above an- 
other, nearly perpendicularly. One 
may throw a stone from one village 
into another, or speak so as to be 
heard and understood. Neverthe- 
less, the path of communication is 
so winding from its declivities, that 
it requires an hour, or perhaps two, 
to pass from one hamlet to an- 
other.” * * * * “ There are 
about two hundred Maronite mo- 
nasteries of different orders on the 
surface of Lebanon. These monas- 
teries are peopled by from twenty 
to twenty-five thousand monks. But 
these monks are neither rich, nor 
beggars, nor oppressors, nor extor- 
tioners. They are assemblages of 
simple and laborious men. Their 
life is the life of a laborious peasant. 
They tend cattle or silk worms; 
they split the rock; they build with 
their own hands the terraces of their 
fields; they dig, they sow, and they 
reap their own harvests. As their 
monasteries possess but a small por- 
tion of land, they receive no more 
monks than they can feed.” 

This is a very pretty picture, and 
as a picture we admire it; but we 
beg leave to say, that so many col- 
leges of Bramins, with their in- 
mates, would, in the same situation, 
look quite as harmless and pictu- 
tesque as do the monasteries with 
their monks. If we are called upon 
to sympathize with monachism, 
merely because, in a primitive state 
of society, monks also lead a primi- 
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tive life, we must refuse to do so. 
To continue :— 

* The Maronite people,” says M. 
de Lamartine, “ form a people apart 
in the East. They look like an Eu- 
ropean colony thrown by chance 
among the tribes of the desert. They 
are brave, and naturally warlike, 
like all mountaineers. They can 
muster to the number of about thir- 
ty or forty thousand men, at the 
command of the Emir Beschir, either 
to defend the passes of their moun- 
tains, or to descend like a torrent 
into the plain, and threaten Damas- 
cus and the cities of Syria. The 
Turks have never dared to penetrate 
into the Lebanon, when its people 
have been at peace among themes 
selves. I know not whether I de- 
ceive myself; but it appears to me 
that great destinies are reserved for 
this Maronite nation. Its similitude 
of religion with Europe, and its 
commercial relations, acquire for it 
every year more and more of wes- 
tern civilisation. Whilst all is pe- 
rishing about it, either through im- 
potence or age, it seems to gather 
new youth and strength. In pro- 
portion as Syria becomes depopu- 
Jated, this people may descend from 
their mountains; found cities of 
commerce on the coasts of the sea; 
cultivate the fertile plains, which are 
at present a waste, and establish a 
new domination in those countries 
where the old ones are expiring. 
If, at the present day, any superior 
man should arise among them, 
knowing how to appreciate the ca- 
pabilities of his country, and should 
form an alliance with one of the 
powers of Europe, he might easily 
renew the wonders of Mehemet Ali, 
Pacha of Egypt, and leave after him 
the germ of an Arabian empire.” 

We must now give our readers a 
coup d’qil description of Balbec. 

‘‘ | had traversed,” says M. de La- 
martine, “ the summits of the Leba- 
non, covered with eternal snows—I 
had descended its sides, crowned 
with a diadem of cedars—and reach- 
ed the naked and sterile desert of 
Heliopolis—when suddenly, in the 
distant horizon before us, and on the 
last slopes of the black mountains of 
the Ante-Lebanon, an immense group 
of yellow ruins, gilded by the setting 
sun, detached itself from the shadow 
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of the hills, sparkling with all the rays 
of the evening! Our guides pointed 
at it with the finger, and cried out, 
Balbec! Balbec! It was, in truth, 
the wonder of the desert, the fabulous 
Balbec, coming in radiance out of 
its unknown sepulchre, to tell of ages 
lost to the memory of history. We 
pushed our fatigued horses for- 
ward at a quickened pace. Our 
eyes continued fixed on the gigantic 
walls, and on the shining and colossal 
columns, which seemed to expand 
and dilate as we approached them. 
A profeund silence was preserved 
by the whole caravan; each indivi- 
dual seemed to fear that the sound 
of a voice would destroy the impres- 
sion of the spectacle before bim. 
The Arabs themselves kept silent. 
At last we reached the first trunks 
of columns, the first blocks of mar- 
ble, which earthquakes have shaken 
as far as a league from the monu- 
ments themselves, like dried leaves 
tossed and whirled by a hurricane 
far from the tree that bore them. The 
large deep quarries, which split into 
profound valleys the black sides of 
the Ante-Lebanon, already opened 
their abysses under the feet of our 
horses. These vast basins of stone, 
which exhibit the marks of other 
hills of stone having been drawn 
from them, retain still some gigantic 
blocks, half detached from their base, 
which seem to be waiting for the 
arms of a race of giants to remove 
them from their place. One of these 
blocks is sixty-two feet long, twenty- 
four broad, and sixteen deep. We 
pursued our route between the de- 
sert on the left, the undulations of the 
Ante- Lebanon on the right,andacross 
some little fields, cultivated by Arab 
pastors, and the bed of an immense 
torrent, which winds among the 
ruins, and is bordered by some beau- 
tiful walnut-trees. The Acropolis, 
or artificial hill, which bears all the 


great monuments of Heliopolis, ap- 


peared here and there between the 
branches or above the heads of the 
great trees. Finally, we got a com- 
plete view of it, and the whole cara- 
van stopped as by an electric in- 
stinct. No pen, no pencil can de- 
scribe the impression which this 
single glance gives to the eye, and to 
the mind. Under our feet—in the 
bed of the torrent—in the middle of 
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the fields—around the trunks of the 
trees, were strewed blocks of red 
and grey granite, of blood-coloured 
porphyry, of white stone as brilliant 
as the marble of Paros, with frag- 
ments of columns, sculptured capi- 
tals, architraves, cornices, entabla- 
tures, and pedestals ; the scattered, 
and it seemed palpitating members 
of statues fallen upon their faces to 
the earth; and all this confused, 
hurled together, sundered, and disse- 
minated on all sides, as if the wrecks 
of a great empire had been vomited 
forth by a volcano. Hardly could we 
discover a path amid these sweep- 
ings of the arts with which the earth 
was covered. The hoofs of our horses 
slipped against and broke at every 
step the polished cornices of the co- 
lumns, or trod upon the bosom of 
snow of some female statue. The 
water of the river of Balbec alone 
was distinct among these beds of 
fragments, and washed with its mur- 
muring spray the broken marbles 
which impeded its course.” 

M. de Lamartine has hitherto 
taken but a general view of the 
ruins. On the day following his ar- 
rival, he examines them more close- 
Jy. Of the walls which surround 
them he remarks, that some of the 
stones are from twenty to thirty feet 
long, and seven or eight thick. Of 
all his details, which are so mixed 
with general description that it is 
difficult to detach them, we can only 
give the following: 

*“ We had now before us, at 
about forty paces distant, the most 
complete and magnificent monument 
of Balbec, I may venture to say of 
the whole world. If one or two co- 
lumns of the peristyle, fallen on the 
platform, were replaced, so as to 
support again the undamaged walls 
of the temple—if one or two pieces 
of sculptured marble were again in- 
serted in the interior door from 
whence they have fallen—and the 
altar was reconstructed from its 
wrecks which strew the floor—the 
temple would be as entire, and as 
magnificent, as the day in which it 
was finished by the hands of the ar- 
chitect. This temple is inferior in its 
proportions to that of which the six 
colossal pillars already mentioned 
formed a part. It is surrounded by 
a portico, upheld by columns of the 
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Corinthian order. Each of these co- 
Jumns has five feet in diameter, and 
forty-five feet in its shaft. They are 
composed each of three blocks, 
placed one upon another. They 
stand nine feet apart, and at the 
same distance from the interior wall 
of the temple. On the capitals of 
the columns is a rich architrave and 
a cornice admirably sculptured. The 
roof of this peristyle is formed of 
large blocks of concave stone cut with 
the chisel, each of which represents 
the figure of a god, a goddess, or.a 
hero. We recognised a Ganymede 
carried off by the eagle of Jupiter. 
Some of these blocks have fallen to 
the ground; we measured them; 
they are sixteen feet long, and about 
five thick, Such were the tiles of 
these monuments. The interior gate 
of the temple, formed of blocks 
equally enormous, is twenty-two 
feet wide. We could not measure 
its height, because other blocks have 
fallen in at this place, and half choke 
it up. The appearance of the sculp- 
tured stones of which this gate is 
composed, and its disproportion 
with the rest of the edifice, make one 
presume that originally it was the 
gate of the great temple, removed 
to this one, when the other had 
become a ruin; the mysterious 
sculptures which decorate it belong 
not, in my opinion, to the Antonine 
epoch, for their workmanship is not 
pure enough for that age. The inte- 
rior of the monument is adorned 
with pillars and niches of the richest 
sculpture. There are some of these 
niches perfectly untouched, and 
seem fresh from the workshop of 
the sculptor. Not far from the en- 
trance of the temple we found im- 
mense openings, and subterranean 
stairs which conducted us to infe- 
rior constructions, to which we 
could not assign any use. All is 
equally dark and magnificent ; here 
were, perhaps, the residences of 
asa the colleges of priests, the 

alls of initiation; probably, too, 
royal abodes. Issuing from the 
peristyle, we found ourselves on the 
brink of a precipice; we could mea- 
sure the Cyclopean stones which 
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form the pedestal of this group of 
monuments. This pedestal is about 
thirty feet above the soil of the plain 
of Balbec. It is constructed of 
stones, whose dimensions are so pro- 
digious, that, if it was not attested 
by travellers worthy of credit, the 
imagination of men of the present 
day would be confounded by such 
improbability. The Arabs them- 
selves, daily spectators of this won- 
der, attribute it not to man, but to 
genii, or supernatural powers. Wher 
one considers that these blocks of 
cut granite are some of them fifty- 
six feet long, and fifteen or sixteen 
broad, with a thickness unknown, 
and that these enormous masses have 
been raised, one upon another, twen- 
ty or thirty feet above the surface 
of the soil; that they have been 
brought from distant quarries, and 
raised to such an height to form the 
pavement of temples, one shrinks 
back from so extraordinary a proof of 
human force, for science in our day 
has nothing which explains it. But 
these wonders are evidently not of 
the date of the temple; they were a 
mystery to the ancients as to us; 
they belong to an unknown, perhaps 
an anti-diluvian, epoch, and have 
probably been the base of many tem- 
ples, consecrated to different forms 
of worship. I think it probable that 
these gigantic stones have been mo- 
ved by the first race of men, whom 
all primitive histories call giants. It 
is said that not far from this spot, in 
a valley of Aute-Lebanon, there has 
been discovered human bones of an 
immense size; and the consul-gene- 
ral of England, Mr Farren, a man of 
great learning and information, in+ 
tends shortly to visit these mysteri- 
ous sepulchres.” 

There are several very beautiful 
pieces of poetry scattered through 
M. de Lamartine’s volumes. e 
can only afford, however, to give 
the following opening verses of his 
invocation to the ruins of Balbec. 
We are aware that our translation 
does very poor justice to the ori- 

inal, but it has the merit of being 
faithful, and almost literally so, to 
its sense. . 


“ Mysterious deserts, whose vast mounds aye hold 
The bones of cities that have ceased to be, 
Huge blocks by deluges of ruin rolled ; 


Immense bed of a mighty dried up sea; 
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Temples, which, for your marble floors, explored 

And rooted hills, like trees, up from their base ; 

Gulfs, where their floods full volumed rivers poured; 

Columns, ’mong which mine eye no path can trace ; 

Pillar, and arches, and avenues profound, 

Where, as among the clouds, the moon strays lost; 

Capitals, which the wildered sight confound ; 

Oh mighty records, from the far west coast 

A pilgrim comes to spell thy tablets hoar, 

And sound thy destinies—and pause—and o’er thy wrecks to pore.” 


The whole of M. de Lamartine’s 
work is, as we have said above, no- 
thing but a succession of landscape 
pictures. The facts he has collected, 
and the observations he makes, form 
a very ordinary and unimportant 
part of his volume, and his descrip- 
tions are so diffuse and straggling, 
that we can only take bits of them 
here and there, as indeed he gives 
them himself. The following little 
unfinished sketch must suftice for 
Jerusalem. 

“ The general aspect of the envi- 
rons of Jerusalem may be painted in 
afew words; mountains without 
shadow, earth without verdure, val- 
leys without water, rocks without 
grandeur, a few blocks of grey stone 

iercing the cracked sand ground ; 
ae and there a fig-tree, and now 
and then a gazelle or a jackal gliding 
furtively among the broken rocks; a 
few vine plants crawling over the 
reddish grey cinder-looking soil; at 
wide distances apart, little clumps of 
pale olive-trees, casting a small spot 
of shade on the steep sides of ahill; 
the grey walls and towers of the city 
appearing afar off on the summit of 
Sion—this is the description of the 
earth. The sky is high, pure, clear, 
deep, and never does the smallest 
cloud float over it, or catch the pur- 
ple colours of the evening or the 
morning. Towards Arabia, a large 
gulf, dividing the black hills, leads 
the eye to the glittering waves of the 
Red Sea, or to the violet horizon 
of the peaks of the mountains of 
Moab. Not a breath of wind mur- 
murs among the dry branches of 
the olive-trees; no bird sings or 
cricket chirps in the herbless ex- 
panse; a silence, eternal and com- 
plete, reigns in the city, on the roads, 
and over the country. Such appear- 
ed Jerusalem during the whole time 
we passed under its walls. No sound 


was to be heard but the neighing of 
my horses, impatient under the ar- 
dour of the sun, or the melancholy 


chaunt of the muetzin, crying the 
hour from the top of the minarets, or 
the monotonous lamentations of 
Turk mourners, accompanying, in 
long files, the dead of the pest, to the 
different cemeteries which environ 
its walls. Jerusalem, where the tra- 
veller goes to visit a sepulchre, is 
indeed itself the tomb of a people; 
but a tomb without cypresses, with- 
out inscriptions, without monu- 
ments; whose monumental stone is 
broken, and whose ashes seem to 
cover the earth which surrounds it 
with mourning, silence, and sterili- 
ty. We were seated one day oppo- 
site one of the principal gates of the 
city. No sound arose from its places 
or its streets ; among the paths which 
wind, as it were, at hazard among 
the rocks, were to be seen only a few 
Arabs, half naked, mounted on their 
asses; afew camel-drivers from Da- 
mascus; or some straggling women 
from Bethlehem or Jericho, carrying 
on their heads baskets of the grapes 
of Engeddi, or cages of doves, to be 
sold without the gates of the city, for 
the plague raged within. We went 
round the walls, and passed before 
all the gates. No one entered, no 
one came out—even the beggar was 
not at his accustomed post. No sen- 
tinel was to be seen at the barriers. 
We saw nothing—we heard nothing ; 
the same void, the same silence 
reigned at the entrance of a city 
containing 30,000 souls, during 
twelve hours of the day, as there 
would if we had passed before the 
gates of Pompeii or Herculaneum. 
We saw only four funeral convoys 
issue in silence from the gate of 
Damascus, and a poor Christian car- 
ried out of the gate of Sion, by four 
gravediggers, to the Greek burying- 
ground.” 

We must now take a little peep 
into the interior of the city, pass- 
ing over the description of the se- 
pulchre which has been given 80 
often, and is besides too long for our 
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purpose. We must pass over also 
many other interesting localities, as 
M. de Lamartine expatiates, not on 
them, but on the sentiments they 
give rise to, at a length which it 
would altogether exceed our limits 
to follow. 

“ We were now in two little 
streets, as obscure, as narrow, and 
as dirty as those we had already 
passed through. Here and there a 
few venders of bread and fruits, 
covered with rags, and seated at the 
entrance of their little booths, with 
their baskets on their knees, cried 
their goods to arrest the few passers 
by. Now and then a veiled woman 
would appear at the barred windows 
of the wooden houses, or a child 
would open a low dark door, and 
come and buy for his family the pro- 
visions for the day. The streets are 
every where obstructed by rubbish, 
by heaps of ordure, and especially 
by rags of cloth, stuff, and cotton, 
which the wind whirls about like 
dead leaves. Itis by this unclean- 
liness, and these rags which strew 
the pavements of the cities of the 
East, that the plague is so easily 
caught and communicated. Nothing 
in Jerusalem announces it to be the 
abode of a nation; no sign of riches, 
no movement of life; its exterior 
aspect had deceived us. The most 
miserable bourg of the Alps or of 
the Pyrenees—the most obscure cor- 
ner of our faubourgs, abandoned to 
the lowest class of our working po- 
pulation, are cleanliness, luxury, and 
elegance, compared with the desert- 
ed streets of the Queen of Cities. 
The only sign of lite we saw were 
some Bedouin horsemen, mounted 
on Arab mares, whose feet slipped 
or sunk every moment in the heles 
of which the pavement is full.” 

We must now give a description 
of Constantinople, passing over many 
other beautiful, perhaps more beau- 
tiful, passages, which are too diffuse 
for our purpose. M. de Ja Martine 
is now fast approaching the city. 

* At five o'clock 1 was on the 
deck. The captain put a boat out 
to sea. I got into it, and we made 
sail towards the mouth of the Bes- 
phorus, along the walls of Constan- 
tinople washed by the sea. After 
half an hour’s sailing amid a multi- 
tude of vessels at anchor, we reached 


the walls of the seraglio, which are 
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a continuation of those of the city, 
and form the extremity of the hill 
on which Stamboul stands ; and it is. 
here that God and man, nature and 
art, have placed or created in con- 
cert the point of view, the most 
marvellous in beauty which the bhu- 
man eye can contemplate on the 
earth, I uttered an involuntary 
exclamation ; forgot for ever the bay 
of Naples and all ite enchantments. 
To compare any thing to this magni- 
ficent spectacle, is to insult ite su- 
premacy. 

“The walls which support the 
circular terraces of the immense 
gardens of the seraglio were a few 
paces to our left, separated from the 
sea by a narrow pavement which the 
waves wash unceasingly, and where 
the perpetual stream of the Bospho- 
rus forms little murmuring billows, 
as blue as the waters of the Rhone 
at Geneva. These terraces rise gra- 
dually, one above another, to the 
palace of the Sultan. They are plant. 
ed with gigantic cypress and plantain 
trees, through which the gilded domes 
of the palace may be seen. The 
trunks of these trees overtop the 
walls of the terraces; their branch« 
es spread over the gardens, and hang 
over the sea a canopy of thick foli- 
age, under which wearied boatmen 
stop their caiques to get refreshment 
from the shade. Among these 
groups of trees, at little intervals, 
are perceived palaces, pavilions 
kiosques, batteries of brass an 
bronze cannon of strange and an- 
tique shapes, and sculptured and 
gilded gates opening on the sea; the 
grated windows of these maritime 
palaces, which form part of the 
seraglio, look upon the waters; and 
across their green blinds may be 
seen the sparkling and gilded ceilings 
of the apartments within. At every 
step, elegant Moorish fountains, in« 
serted in the walls of the seraglio, 
precipitate their waters from the 
heighth of the gardens inte marble 
basins beneath. Near these basins 
may be usually seen a Turkish sol- 
dier or two stretched on the ground 
—dogs without masters wander 
along the quays, or sometimes they 
may be seen couched in the meuth 
of an enormous gun. As our beat 
advanced, the herizen befere us grew 
wider; the coasts of Asia became 
distinct; the mouths of the Bos 
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phorus, between hills of dark verdure 
on one side, and opposite hills, which 
seemed to be tinted with all the 
hues of the rainbow on the other, 
became traceable by the eye. A 
little farther on, these hills rose still 
higher, and then re-descended again, 
forming a jutting cape, on which we 
descried in the distance the likeness 
of a great city. This was Scutari ; 
we could see it clearly, with its 
great white barracks, like a royal 
chateau, its mosques and shining 
minarets—its quays and creeks—its 
houses and bazars—with its caiques 
under the shade of its plantains, 
and its sombre forest of cypresses— 
beyond which the monuments of the 
Turkish cemetery glittered mourn- 
fully in the sun. Beyond the point 
of Scutari, the Bosphorus, impatient 
of being straitened, seems to fly be- 
tween the black mountains, retlect- 
-ing in its rushing mirror the rocks, 
angles, ravines, and forests, which 
form its banks on either side, and 
along which the eye can see, as far 
as it can reach, an interminable suc- 
cession of villages, of vessels at 
anchor or with spread sails, of little 
ports embowered in trees, of scatter- 
ed houses, and of vast palaces, with 
their gardens of roses stretching into 
the sea. 

* A few strokes of the oar carried 
us to the Golden Horn, where one has 
at the same time a view of the Bos- 
phorus, of the sea of Marmora, and 
of the entire port, or rather sea, of 
Constantinople. There, however, 
we forget the sea of Marmora, the 
coast of Asia, and the Bosphorus, to 
contemplate the basin of the Golden 
Horn itself, and the seven cities sus- 
pended on the seven hills of Con- 
stantinople, all converging towards 
the arm of the sea, which bears the 
unique, the incomparable city — at 
the same time, city, country, sea, 
port, the bed of rivers, gardens, 
wooded mountains, profound valleys 
of an ocean of houses, a hive of ships 
and streets, of tranquil lakes and en- 
chanting solitudes. 

* We made sail towards the hills 
of Galata and Pera. The port en- 
larged more and more before us. 
This port is hardly described by that 
name. Itis rather a broad river like 
the Thames, enclosed between two 
city-crowned hills, and covered with 
an endless fleet of ships riding at 
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anchor before the houses. We tra- 
versed this innumerable multitude of 
vessels, some at anchor, some with 
sails spread, and bound for the Bos- 

horus, the Black sea, or the sea of 

armora. Here we saw vessels of 
all builds, of all sizes, and all ensigns, 
from the Arab bark, with its prow 
shaped like the prow of the ancient 
galleys, to the three decked man-of- 
war with its cannon walls. Num- 
bers of Turkish caiques, little boats 
which serve as street carriages in this 
amphibious city, circulated among 
these great masses, crossing, running 
foul of, and elbowing each other, 
like a crowd in public places, and 
clouds of albutrosses, like white pi- 
geons, rose from the sea at their 
approach, and flew to a more dis- 
tant point, to alight again upon the 
undulating wave. I will not attempt 
to count the vessels, ships, brigs, and 
barques, which slept or moved upon 
the waters of the port of Constanti- 
nople, from the mouths of the Bos- 
phorus and the point of the Seraglio, 
to the faubourg of Egoub, and the 
delicious valleys of sweet waters. 
The Thames at London offers no- 
thing comparable. Suffice it to say, 
that independent of the Turkish 
fleet and European ships of war, at 
anchor in the middle of the Canal, 
the two coasts of the Golden Horn 
are covered with vessels, three deep, 
for the distance of a league on each 
side.” 

We must add, though we go 
back for it, a description of one of 
the most delightful walks, we be- 
lieve, that ever was taken. Mons. 
de Lamartine was accompanied, in 
this excursion, by his little daugh- 
ter Julia, whom he had the mi- 
sery to lose during his stay in the 
East. We should not do justice, if 
we did not mention here, that Ma- 
dame de Lamartine, an English- 
woman, has contributed to the work 
before us some of its most interest- 
ing pages—not so picturesque, per- 
haps, as those of her husband, but 
strongly marked by that good sense 
and self-possessing delight which 
characterise natives of England, 
even in their highest raptures. The 
following is the passage we now 
allude to; we have abridged it, but 
hope still that its beauty will excuse 
its length:—“ We now entered on 
an higher yalley, opening from the 
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east to the west, and imbedded in 
the folds of the last chain of hills 
which advances towards the vale 
where the river North-Baireut 
sweeps along. No words can de- 
scribe the abounding vegetation 
which carpets the bed and banks 
of this valley. Although its two 
sides are composed of rock, they 
are so covered with plants of all 
sorts, so glittering with dew, so 
clothed with heath, fern, odorous 
herbs, ivy, wild-flowers, and shrubs, 
taking root in imperceptible clefts, 
that it is impossible to believe that 
it is from the live rock that arises 
such a prodigious display of vegeta- 
tion; the whole is a broad carpet, 
two feet thick—a velvet ground of 
serried vegetation, tinted with all 
hues and colours, sown with bou- 
quets of unknown flowers of a 
thousand forms, of « thousand 
odours; sometimes motionless, like 
flowers embroidered on stuff which 
we spread over our drawingrooms, 
and sometimes moved by the sea- 
breeze, a stream of verdure, per- 
fumed waves, rustling and undu- 
lating like a murmuring brook. A 
multitude of insects with coloured 
wings, and innumerable birds, are 
perched upon the neighbouring 
trees; the air is filled with their 
voices responding to each other, 
‘with the humming of wasps and 
bees, and with the hollow murmur 
of the earth in the spring season, 
which some take to be the sound 
of vegetation, in its multitudinous 
forms, processing on her surface. 
We breakfasted here on a large 
stone at the entrance of a cavern. 
Two gazelles fled from it as we 
approached. We were careful not 
to trouble the asylum of these 
charming animals, which are to these 
deserts what the lamb is to our 
meadows. * * * * * Advancing 
still farther, we came suddenly upon 
the sea, which the valley had hither- 
to hidden. A Roman bridge nearly 
in ruins, which traverses the North- 
Baireut, also became apparent. A 
long caravan from Damascus, going 
to Aleppo, crossed it at this moment, 
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The travelling merchants were seen, 
one by one, some on camels, some 
on horses, to issue from the thickets 
which hide the end of the bridge, 
slowly ascend to the top of the 
arches, stand out for a moment with 
the animals on which they were 
mounted, and their strange and 
bright-coloured costume against the 
blue ground of the sea, then re-de- 
scend from the ruins, and disappear 
with their long file of asses and 
camels, amidst the plantations of 
laurels and plantains which over- 
shadow the other bank of the river. 
* * * Seventeen ships were at 
anchor in the gulf; some with 
naked masts, and others drying their 
sails in the sun, looked like great 
white birds seated on the waters. 
A few fishing-boats passed at full 
sail. The valley under our feet, its 
slopes towards the plain, the river 
flowing under its pyramidal arches ; 
the sea, with its bays and creeks 
among therocks; the immense peak of 
the Lebanon, with all its accidents of 
structure, its snow-topped pinnacles 
stretching like silvery cones into the 
depths of the firmament, where the 
eye sought them like stars ; the buzz 
of insects about us, the song of # 
thousand birds among the trees, the 
bellow of the buffaloes, the nearly 
human plaint of the camel of the 
caravans, the illimitable horizon of 
the Mediterranean, the deep, serene, 
aud intense brightness of the sky, 
the perfumed mildness of the air, 
in which all seemed to be reflected 
as an image in the transparent water 
of a Swiss Jake,—all these sights, 
all these sounds, all these shades, 
all this light, all these impressions, 
formed a spectacle the most sublime, 
and a landscape the most exquisite, 
that my eyes have ever beheld.” © 
Mons. de Lamartine and his 
daughter meet, in this walk, with a 
numerous troop of Arabs, who carry 
them off and feast them in the woods. 
We are sorry we cannot make room 
for the recital of this picturesque 
adventure, butreally we havealready 
transgressed our limits. 
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PARLIAMENTARY REPORT ON LIGHTHOUSES. 






To the Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Sir,—The extensive circulation 
of your valuable Magazine, and the 
high credit due to all your state- 
ments, induce me to request your 
insertion of some remarks upon an 
article on Lighthouses inthe CXXIIL. 
Number of the Edinburgh Review. 
The notice which you were pleased 
some time ago to take of my reply 
to a former article on this subject 
in the same journal, leaves me no 
room to doubt that you will permit 
me to counteract, through the me- 
dium of your pages, the injurious 
tendency of the present observa- 
tions of the Edinburgh reviewer. 
His article is throughout distin- 
guished by uncandid censure on the 
one hand, and on the other by the 
most unblushing favouritism; but, 
before examining the errors and 
mistatements which it contains 
regarding the general question, I 
feel called upon, in my own vindi- 
cation, to expose the falsehood of a 
calumny, which the author, at p. 
241 of the Review, has directed 
against me personally. 

The reviewer quotes my evidence 
before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on Lighthouses, 
from question 2471 to 2482 inclu- 
sive; but his calumnious charge 
rests on the first four questions, 
with my answers, which stand as 
follows :— 

“2471. The Bell Rock Lighthouse 
isared light? It is. 

“ 2472. Of what colour? Red 
and white. 

“ 2473. What are the number of 
burners in the white frame? Five. 

“2474. The number in the red ? 
Five also.” 

On this evidence the Reviewer 
has thought fit to indulge in the 
following remarks, concluding with 
a gross calumny. 

“ The only remark,” he says, 
“ which the preceding piece of evi- 
dence requires, regards the strange 
assertion, that, in the Bell Rock 
Lighthouse, there are jive white 
lights and five red ones; whereas 
our animadversions, though equally 
just in this case, were particularly 
directed against reddening the weak 


beam of light produced by the rive 
reflectors, in place of the strong beam 
produced by seven reflectors. In Mr 
Stevenson’s folio engraving * of the 
reflector frame, published in 1824, 
fourteen years after the completion 
of the lighthouse, the reflectors are, 
as we stated, SEVEN on one side, and 
FIVE on the other, and the red 
glasses are placed in front of the 
Five. It is therefore an unpardon- 
able attempt in the Clerk of Works 
to diminish the force of our reproof 
and the magnitude of the engineer’s 
blunder, by making the Committee 
believe that there were five reflec- 
tors on each side of the frame.” 

I answer this charge by a flat de- 
nial; and prove its falsehood by 
stating the fact, that, on the night of 
the 16th of November, 1823, the seven 
reflectors on the two white sides were 
reduced in number by the extinction of 
two on each face, so that, during a 
period of nearly eleven years before I 
gave the evidence above quoted, there 
were, as I have stated to the Commit- 
tee, FIVE reflectors on each side, white 
as well as red. I may also add, that 
at page 526 of my father’s work on 
the Bell Rock Lighthouse, the num- 
ber of reflectors is stated to be twen« 
ty (or five on each of the four sides), 
as altered in 1823. 

But this fact is fully proved by 
no fewer than three official docu- 
ments in the Northern Lights’ office, 
one of which I sent to Mr Hume, 
the Chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee, who alludes to it, as a proof 
of the accuracy of my evidence, in 
the following letter :— 


“ Bryanston Square, 
29th April, 1835. 

“ Sir,—I have received your letter 
of the 18th instant calling my atten- 
tion to an article ‘ On Lighthouses,’ 
in the CXXIII. Number of the Edin- 
burgh Review, where, at page 241, 
the Reviewer accuses you of decei- 
ving the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons by erroneous 
evidence as to the number of reflec 
tors at the Bell Rock Lighthouse. 

“ As Chairman of that Committee 
I can state, in contradiction of that 





* This plate represents the reflector frame before it was altered in 1823. 
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assertion of the Reviewer, that I 
have now before me the original 
return from the lighthouse-keeper 
of the Bell Rock, for the month of 
November, 1823, in which the num- 
ber of reflectors used on the 15th 
of that month were twenty-four, and 
on the 16th the number were reduced 
to twenty, as stated in your evidence, 
which is therefore quite correct, and 
in accordance with that report. 

“1 may further add, in justice to 
you, that your evidence before the 
Committee was able and candid, and 
showed your perfect acquaintance 
with the whole department, and I 
regret that any charge to the con- 
trary should have been made against 
you by the Reviewer.—I remain 
your obedient servant, 

“ JosepH Hume. 
“ To Mr Alan Stevenson, 
Edinburgh.” 


Such an accumulation of evidence 
renders farther remarks unnecessary 
on my part, more especially as Mr 
Hume’s letter so clearly and fully 
explains the true state of the case. 
In spite of all this evidence, how- 
ever, Sir David Brewster is far from 
feeling any compunction at having 
attempted to calumniate my charac- 
ter, by advancing so grave a charge 
against me; and what follows will 
show, that, true to this spirit, he has 
determined to listen to no facts which 
do not promote his object, and that 
he purposes, if an opportunity be 
allowed him, to repeat his calumnies 
in the next number of the Edinburgh 
Review. 

When I saw the Review on my 
return from the country on the 17th 
of April, I lost no time in calling 
for Mr Napier, the editor, and not 
finding him at home, I wrote to him 
that same evening, demanding a re- 
cantation of the passage. Next day 
I received that gentleman's reply, 
in which he undertook to write 
to the author of the article then at 
some distance from Edinburgh ; 
and, finally, on the 25th, Mr Napier 
again wrote to me, enclosing a letter 
from Sir David Brewster, addressed 
to himself, but sent to me for my 
use. Although the letter is some- 
what long, I give it a place here, for 
reasons which will shortly appear, 
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and also to prevent Sir David com- 
plaining of my remarks on an un- 
published document. It is as fol- 
lows :— 


“ My pear Mr Napier, 

“ I regret that you should have 
put yourself to a moment’s trouble 
about Mr Alan Stevenson, and that 
you did not at once refer him to 
me. If you will allow me room, 
I will give an explanation of the 
passage in your next number; but 
it will be an explanation very dis- 
agreeable to the party that has ren- 
dered it necessary; because I will 
prove that the Clerk of Works has 
not only misled the Committee, and 
has also misled me and others, by 
concealing in his evidence the true 
state of the case with regard to the 
correction of the blunder in the Bell 
Rock apparatus. 

“ With regard to the pamphlet * 
to which you refer, I never read a 
single line of it, and never will; 
nor did I ever read any paper about 
it in Blackwood’s Magazine, or, in 
any way, directly or indirectly, be- 
come acquainted with the fact, that 
the seven white burners in the Bell 
Rock Lighthouse were reduced to 
Jive, till I read it in the Report of 
the Committee of the House of 
Commons. 

“ But even if I had got that pam- 
phlet by heart, I presume that I 
would never have learned from it 
the above fact, because the extract 
from it which you have sent me, 
and to which Mr A. Stevenson re- 
fers, would never have led me to 
believe that such a ludicrous change 
had been made upon the light. The 
pamphlet, you will observe, is ad- 
dressed to me; and the direct and 
only object of the passage in ques- 
tion is to make me and the publie 
believe that the blunder, or ‘ defee- 
tive arrangement of the reflectors, as 
he calls it, had ‘ been long since re- 
medied.’ Now this declaration must 
greatly mislead all who read it; and 
had I perused the pamphlet it would 
have misled me also into the belief, 
that the engineer had had the sa- 
gacity to discover and the candour 
to correct his error. But I have 
stated, in my criticism, that there 
are two ways of remedying the 





* Letter to the author of an article on the ‘‘ British Lighthouse System” in 
the CX V. Number of the Edinburgh Review. By Alan Stevenson, Civi] Engineer. 


W. Blackwood and Sons, 1833. . 








blunder, one partial, to place seven 
red glasses in front of the seven 
burners, and the other quite perfect, 
namely, ‘ to place as many reflectors, 
with red shades upon the sides Baud 
D, as will yive a light, leaving the same 
range as the seven white beams.’ 

“In place of doing any one of 
these two things, he merely extin- 
guishes Four white lamps, * and his 
apologist calls this remedying the 
defect! The defect is not reme- 
died; and the declaration that it is, 
without telling how it was done, 
would have misled the Committee 
and the public, had it not been eli- 
cited by some of its acute members, 
that the white burners were at pre- 
sent five. The respondent, how- 
ever, has, even in this answer, obvi- 
ously misled the Committee, be- 
cause he does not mention the 
reduction fromseVEN to FIVE burners ; 
and thus leaves the Committee to 
think that my statement in the Re- 
view, that there were szVEN white 
burners, was incorrect. 

“If you shall indulge me with a 
page or two in your next number, 
I will analyze more minutely the 
evidence of Mr A. Stevenson on 
this subject, and place it in a light 
in which it has not yet been viewed. 
Iam, &c. 

“ D. Brewster. 
Belleville, April 22, 1835. 
“ To Proressor Napirr.” 


The open profession, that he has 
never read my pamphlet, in reply 
to his former philippic in the CXV. 
Number of the Review, and his 
avowal of a determination never to 
read a single line of it, will no doubt 
have their due weight with the read- 
er in forming an estimate of the trust 
to be reposed in the opinions of 
Sir David Brewster upon this sub- 
ject, or the extent to which his cen- 
sure or approbation is likely to be 
commensurate with the occasion. 
But a more important feature of his 
letter is the attempt he makes to 
waive the question as to the fact of 
the change having been made in the 
number of reflectors, and to substi- 
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tute in its place a totally different 
enquiry with regard to the efficiency 
of that change. Sir David expressly 
charges me, in the Review, with 
“ making the Committee believe that 
there were five reflectors on each side 
of the frame,” and stigmatizes it as 
an “unpardonable attempt.” He is 
therefore in honour bound pub- 
licly to retract this charge ; because, 
in answer to the question regarding 
the present state of the reflectors at 
the Bell Rock, I described them as 
they now are, and have existed 
since 1823. But instead of doing 
this, Sir David both begins and ends 
his letter to Mr Napier by request- 
ing room in the next Review to make 
an “ explanation very disagreeable 
to the party that has rendered it ne 
ceasary.” 

What the nature of this “ very dis- 
agreeable explanation” is to be, ’tis 
no difficult matter to conjecture; he 
himself, indeed, has pretty clearly 
hinted at it in the letter, by imply- 
ing, that in answering the question 
(2473), “* What are the number of 
burners in the white frame?” Iwas 
bound not only to describe the pre- 
sent condition of the reflectors, as 
they have existed since 1823, but also 
their state before the change was 
made, and this for the laudable pur- 
pose of voluntarily bringing under 
notice a mistake of my father’s, and 

reventing the Committee from 
orming an erroneous opinion of an 
anonymous declaimer in the Edin- 
burgh Review. The Reviewer must 
vindicate his statements for himself; 
his anonymous squibs are not 80 
important as to require notice in 
evidence before Parliament. More- 
over, had I acted, as Sir David re- 
commends, in alluding voluntarily to 
any admitted mistake of my father’s, 
the Knight would have been entitled 
to find me liable in a breach of the 
canons of filial piety, which he doubt- 
less learned when he assumed the 
cassock of the Scottish Kirk. 

But, if Sir David further implies 
by his letter, that because I did not 
volunteer to expose the defective ar- 
rangement of the Bell Rock reflec- 








* This remark of Sir David’s is very shallow. 


If making seven red burners and 


seven white burners be a partial remedy for equalizing the range of the red and white 
lights ; then, setting five red against five white is also a partial remedy, quite as effective 
as the other, in so far as the proportional distance of their range is concerned ; which 


is the only matter to be remedied. 


Of course, the only perfect remedy is producing 


an equality of power in the red and white beams. 
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tors, Iam therefore capable of re- 
sorting to an “unpardonable at- 
tempt” to conceal it, the homonymia 
is too shallow to pass unchallenged 
with the merest simpleton, It is, 
moreover, contradicted by the fact; 
for not only did I acknowledge the 
existence of “a defective arrange- 
ment” in my published pamphlet, 
but in the quotations from my evi- 
dence, given by Sir David in the Re- 
view, 1 have admitted that the re- 
medy applied was partial, and that 
to be perfect, an addition of some re- 
flectors would be required. In 
answer to the question (2478), 
“ Would not the addition of perhaps 
from three or four burners with red 
zlasses have carried that into effect?” 

say, that “I think an addition 
might; I cannot say how many 
would be required.” Here, certain- 
ly, is abundant evidence to show 
that no attempt at concealment bas 
been made in my evidence, and that 
the calumnies of Sir David Brew- 
ster, both in the Review and in his 
letter to Mr Napier, are utterly 
groundless. It is vain to attempt 
mixing up the question about the 
efficiency of the change made in 1823 
with the fact of that change having 
been made; they are totally distinct, 
and no jesuitism can ever confound 
them. In leaving this subject, 1 am 
in justice bound to observe, that the 
matter about which Sir David Brew- 
ster makes so much noise is in itself 
of little importance; and it is alto- 
gether unreasonable and uncandid 
to recur so frequently to this topic, 
and magnify the consequences of the 
“arrangement.” The truth is, that no 
complaint was ever advanced against 
the Bell Rock light by seamen; and 
when the change was made in 1823, 
the difference was so trifling, as ne- 
ver to be remarked. 

I regret that this personal topic 
should so long have detained me from 
the exposure of the erroneous state- 
ments contained in the Review re- 
garding the nature of the evidence 
given to the Lighthouse Committee; 
and I shall now address myself to 
that part of my task without any 
farther delay. The present lucubra- 
tion of Sir David is little more than 
an exaggerated reiteration of his for- 
mer article on the “ British Light- 
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house System ;” and, as all the asser- 
tions regarding the insufficiency of 
the lights, and the wasteful expendi- 
ture of money, were fully disproved 
in my reply of July 1833, I consider 
it unnecessary to repeat the facts 
there advanced, and since confirmed 
by the evidence before the Select 
Committee, and by the Parliamentary 
Report itself, which, in speaking of 
the Northern lights, expresses satis- 
faction at the “ manner in which the 
duties of the Board have been con- 
ducted by the Commissioners.” On 
the subject of expenditure also, the 
Report is widely at variance with 
the opinions of this Coryphaeus of 
savealls (who formerly proposed that 
the duty of the light- keepers should 
be partly done by their wives and 
children!) and in alluding to the 
“stores for the use of the lights,” says, 
they “appear to be furnished with a 
regularity and attention, likely to se- 
cure a good supply on fair terms.” 
On the more important point of the 
efficiency of the lights themselves, 
there seems in the whole course of 
the evidence to be but one favour- 
able opinion. All concur in stating, 
that the present lights are seen as far 
as the curvature of the earth will 
permit; and it is also admitted, that 
their positions on the coast have 
been chosen with judgment, and for 
the best interests of navigation. To 
all this the Reviewer, nothing daunt- 
ed, opposes the ridiculous assertion, 
“that, while they dispensed rush- 
lights to the benighted mariner, they 
burned their office candles at both 
ends, under a bushel!” His note 
of admiration is not misplaced; who 
can but wonder at the folly of such a 
statement? In this style he pro- 
ceeds, confounding the admission of 
a possibility of improving what is 
good with an unqualified condemna- 
tion of it, and vilifying, in the most 
unmeasured terms, the whole system 
which has surrounded our coast 
with lights and beacons, and saved 
the lives and property of thousands.* 
The cause of the Reviewer’s loud de- 
clamation is too obvious to escape 
detection, but I shall permit it to de- 
velope itself naturally in the sequel 
of these remarks. 

The selections from the evidence 
are made with the express object of 





* See letter to the author of article on the “ British Lighthouse System” in No. 


XCYV, of the Edinburgh Review, pp. 8 and 9, ; 
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favouring the peculiar opinions of 
the Reviewer ; and those parts of it 
which do not suit his purpose, he 
takes leave to pass over in silence, 
or to condemn without quarter. 
This, to be sure, is only following up 
his own maxims in his letter to Mr 
Napier, where he openly confesses 
his mode of selecting information, 
and declares his determination not 
to read what does not please him. 
Accordingly, in his .remarks on 
Lieutenant Drummond’s eviderce 
regarding the best constitution of a 
new Board for the Management of 
the Lights, he says, “ The third 
member, Lieutenant Drummond 
thinks, should be an optician. If he 
mean a person thoroughly versed in 
optics, we agree with him; but if he 
mean a practical optician, carrying on 
his trade, we decidedly object to 
such a person; and, whether it be one 
or other, we are puzzled to find out 
why he should be a member of the 
Royal Society.” The motive here 
is really too transparent ; and Sir 
David has surely forgotten, that a 
decent shade, though not at all suited 
to the North Foreland Light, is no 
improper epithem in cases of mistho- 
mania.* The fact is, the “ practical 
optician carrying on his trade,” is 
not all the tdivsyncrasy in request 
with Sir David, who most uncere- 
moniously ejects this unfortunate 
individual, to make room for a “ per- 
son thoroughly versed in optics.” 
Truly, this hint is both plain and 
pleasant. 

Having so far paved the way for 
this “ person thoroughly versed in 
optics,” Sir David goes on to show, 
that from those connected with the 
management of the present Boards no 
good can be expected. To do this, 
all he considers necessary is to quote 
two isolated answers from the evi- 
dence of my father and myself re- 
garding the use of lenses. But, if he 

ad examined all the evidence upon 
this subject, he would have found, 
that in answering the question 
(2080), *‘ Then would any of the 
Northern Lighthouses be better 
and cheaper lighted with polyzonal 
lenses and quadruple burners, than 
with a reflector and single argand 
burner?” My father says, that “in 
some situations they would be more 
. expensive; in others, there would 
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be economy of fuel.” In his quota- 
tion from my father’s evidence on 
this subject, the Reviewer has also 
found it convenient to suppress one- 
half of the answer; while the second 
contains a full proof of want of pre- 


judice upon the subject. The whole 
answer stands thus: “ According to 
thé present state of my information, 
I consider the system we now fol- 
low the best, though it may turn out 
otherwise upon the actual trial at Inch- 
heith.’ The Reviewer also tries to 
hold up my opinion about a limita- 
tion of the adoption of lenses to 
those cases where fifteen or seven- 
teen burners are now used, as a proof 
of bias against the use of lenses; 
but this bias may be equally alleged 
against others who gave evidence, 
and Sir David alone is capable of ex- 
plaining why he has singled me out 
as the sole supporter of what he 
doubtless considers both ‘ heresy 
and schism.” Mr James Jardine, for 
instance, is on this point equally liable 
to censure when he answers by a 
decided ‘‘ yes,” to the interrogatory 
(2223), “ Therefore your recommen- 
dation would go to the larger lights 
where the greater number of burners 
now exist, rather than to the smal- 
ler;” yet the Reviewer seems to 
consider this gentleman as next in 
authority to himself. 

The next position which the Re- 
viewer takes up is a very unfortu- 
nate one, both because it is utterly 
untenable, and because, if vacated, 
the citadel must at once surrender; 
I mean the stand he has incautiously 
made about the application of lenses 
to fixed lights. His only support, as 
he himself shows in the following 
remarks, is Mr James Jardine :— 

“ The next two witnesses exa- 
mined by the Committee, are Lieu- 
tenant Drummond of the Engineers, 
and Mr James Jardine, Civil Engi- 
neer, Edinburgh, two individuals 
highly distinguished by their talents 
and scientific acquirements. Both 
of these witnesses testify that the built 
up polyzonal lens was the inventionof 
Sir David Brewster, and both of 
them recommend its general use in 
all our lighthouses. Lieutenant 
Drummond, however, has shackled 
this opinion with a very singular 
limitation. He recommends the 
lens only in revolving lights.” In 
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this passage no one can fail to ob- 
serve avery close sequitur, by which 
Sir David seems to make the recog- 
nition of his claim to the invention 
of the lens to constitute the unica 
nobilitas, the distinction of “ talents 
and scientific acquirements.” But 
he goes on with his comment on the 
evidence of Lieutenant Drummond 
in these words :—* This opinion, we 
confess, startled us exceedingly,” 
&c. Possibly it might, but it is, 
nevertheless, capable of the most 
rigorous demonstration, and will no 
doubt commend itself to Sir David 
himself on a moment's reflection. 


Mr Jardine, indeed, whose “known | 


caution, and thorough knowledge of 
the subject” are so highly extolled 
by the Reviewer, thinks very differ- 
ently upon this subject from Mr 
Fresnel, for that gentleman never 
contemplated the use of lensesin fixed 
lights, to which they are wholly inap- 
plicable from the cause described by 
Lieutenant Drummond in his evi- 
dence. In the fixed lights of France, 
accordingly, an instrument called 
the cylindric refractor, invented by 
the late distinguished Fresnel, is 
universally employed.* But, as Mr 
Jardine informs the Committee, 
(2234) that he does not know how 
many of the French lights are lighted 
with lenses, and (2236) is not aware 
of any different plan being carried 
into effect, much information could 
not reasonably be expected from 
him; and it is amusing to contrast 
the admissions of the witness himself 
with the praises of his encomiast. 
Mr Jardine seems, indeed, totally un- 
acquainted with the subject, and his 
evidence involves a most singular 
contradiction, obviously arising from 
defective information. The follow- 
ing questions, and their answers (oc- 
curring in different parts of the evi- 
dence), contain the sum of his 
Strange opinions. 

“2224. Do you mean fixed or re- 
volving lights ? 

“ Either of them. 

“ 2225. That would apply equally 
to the revolving as to the fixed 
lights ? 

“ Yes. 
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“ 2235. Sir David Brewster’s plan 
is carried into effect in France ? 

“ Yes. 

“ 2236. Are you aware whether 
in any of the French lighthouses 
there is a different plan from that ? 

“ None that I am aware of. 

* 2237. It would require sixteen 
of these lenses to fill up a circle of 
a fixed light; now, is there room in 
any lighthouse to put up sixteen of 
these lenses ? 

“I think I mentioned there would 
be room for eightin one circle, in 
the Bell Rock for example. 

“2238, Not revolving ? 

“ Tam speaking of a fixed light.” 

The result of all this is, that Mr 
Jardine thinks the annular lenses 
equally applicable to fixed and re- 
volving lights, and that eight of 
them would illuminate the whole 
horizon. Now the respective ampli- 
tudes of illumination may be taken 
at about fifteen degrees for the 
reflectors and six degrees for the 
lens; and it is found necessary to 
employ no fewer than twenty-six 
reflectors, in order to distribute the 
light with tolerable equality over the 
horizon. Yet Mr Jardine speaks of 
using only eight lenses, each of 
which illuminates only half the are 
lighted by the reflector ! 

In such an opinion no one who 
understands the subject can possibly 
concur. It is, as already noticed, 
quite at variance with the opinions 
of Fresnel; and Lieutenant Drum- 
mond, with great reason, appre- 
hends that even in the best combi- 
nations of lenses for a fixed light 
“ there would be intervals of dark- 
ness left between each blaze of light, 
which would of course be exceed- 
ingly dangerous in a fixed light.” 
“ A vessel,” he adds, “ might sail 
down in one of these dark inter- 
vals,” and “run against the light- 
house without seeing the light.” 
The truth is, the arrangement de- 
scribed by Mr Jardine is that em- 
ployed for the express purpose of 
producing the dark intervals at Cor- 
duan; and his opinion is tanta- 
mount to the enunciation of this 
novel theorem, That the side of a po- 





* See p. 18 of a “ Report to the Committee of the Commissioners of Northern 
Lights appointed to take into cénsideration the subject of the Illuminating Light- 
houses by means of Lenses, by Alan Stevenson, M. A., Civil Engineer,” which was 
printed by order of the Commissioners of Northern Lights, and extensively circu- 
lated by them 
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lygon of eight sides subtends a LEss 
angle than the side of a polygon of 
twenty-six sides. On the subject of 
fixed lights, I shall only add, that 
even in using the cylindric refrac- 
tors of Fresnel, which have their 
generating section placed vertically, 
and refract the rays only in planes 
parallel to the horizon, it is found 
necessary to range them in a poly- 
gon of thirty-two sides, and to em- 
ploy the assistance of subsidiary 
mirrors to boot, in order to effect an 
equal distribution of light, which 
Mr Jardine proposes to accomplish 
by means of eight annular lenses! 

In summing up Mr Jardine’s evi- 
dence, the Reviewer says—“ he re- 
commends” “ the use of gas,” 
and at 2250 and 2251, he even ap- 
aon of its use at the Bell Rock. 

ieutenant Drummond, however, 
at the questions from 3009 to 3917 
(inclusive) does not seem to consi- 
der that there is any advantage in 
using gas in lighthouses ; and in his 
answer to question 3038, he decided- 
ly objected to its introduction in 
situations like the Eddystone or the 
Bell Rock. The evidence also of 
my father, between questions 2091 
and 213+, regarding the three acci- 
dents which have occurred at Holy- 
head light from using gas, deserve 
notice. Mr Jardine, moreover, in an- 
swering the questions between 2252 
and 2259, has no fear in applying 
the Drummond light in lighthouses, 
an opinion which no other witness 
has ventured to hazard, though they 
all agree in considering its introduc- 
tion, if practicable, an improvement 
of the greatest importance. The in- 
genious inventor himself, says (at 
question 3025) that he does not con- 
sider its application with the men or- 
dinarily kept at lighthouses at the pre- 
sent moment safe, and in a subsequent 
part of his evidence (3027) he speaks 
of the difficulties to be removed be- 
fore its use in lighthouses can be safely 
recommended, The opinion of Mr 
Jardine, therefore, on this subject, 
being opposed to that of the inven- 
tor himself, is entitled to as little 
attention as his “cautious” dogma 
about applying annular lenses to 
fixed lights. 

The next topic is the use of oc- 
_casional lights. Sir David considers 
my evidence on this subject highly 
objectionable, as tending to under- 
value some of his plans; and he 





finds he “dare not decide be- 
tween the presumption and igno- 
rance” which it “ involves.” But 
he has mistaken the tenor of my 
evidence, which refers, not to the 
exhibition of a stronger light in hazy 
weather, if that can be rendered 
practicable without altering its cha- 
racteristic appearance, but to such 
occasional lights as imply the exhi- 
bition of the nitrate of strontia, and 
Bengal lights, and others, which, by 
changing the appearance of the 
lights, would utterly destroy their 
usefulness, and in certain situations 
might lead to consequences of the 
most serious kind, by making the 
mariner mistake one light for 
another. The apparent disagree- 
ment which the Reviewer points 
out between my opinion with that 
of my father on the subject of the 
Drummond light therefore vanishes. 

Sir David winds up by an attack up- 
onthe Commissioners of the Northern 
Lighthouses regarding the Newcastle 
lens. This instrument was made in 
one piece by Messrs Cookson, who 
having received orders to construct 
a built lens, requested permission to 
try to cast it in a solid mass, and to 
their great credit they have produced 
a lens wonderfully perfect in figure, 
if the difficulty of this method of 
working be considered. When com- 
pared indeed with that “ constructed 
under” Sir David Brewster’s “ own 
superintendence,” the lens of Messrs 
Cookson was found immeasurably 
superior, and Sir David is not justi- 
fied in branding, as proof of “ total 
ignorance” on the part of the Light- 
house Board, that liberality which 
has afforded to an ingenious artist 
the opportunity of constructing an 
instrument which has justly excited 
the wonder of all who have seen it. 
That this mode of construction is 
less perfect than that of building in 
separate pieces is quite true; buta 


_little more of the calmness which 


always accompanies justice would 
have enabled Sir David to prove this 
as fully (if indeed he consider any 
parade of proof necessary) without 
either vilifying the Lighthouse Com- 
missioners as “ totally ignorant,” or 
insulting the shade of Buffon by 
calling his invention a “ rude idea.” 
Such epithets, however, have been 
freely applied to the Commissioners, 
both in the present article of the 
Edinburgh Review and in its worthy 
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predecessor in the 115th number; 
and if they be strangely at variance 
with what the author has said of the 
same body at p. 44 of the 11th vol. of 
the Edinburgh Royal Society Tran- 
sactions, we only learn thence that 
Sir David Brewster has changed his 
opinions. But strange as this discre- 
pancy may seem, it is surely still 
less strange than the fact that, 
though in daily communication with 
the Lighthouse Board up to the 
29th of March, 1883, when he wrote 
to the Convener of the Lens Com- 
mittee, Sir David did actually, in 
April following, anonymously im- 
each that body in the Edinburgh 

eview, as utterly negligent of its 


duties, and regardless of the interests . 


of the mariners whose lives are com- 
mitted to their guardianship. Sir 
David Brewster, in the Review, no 
doubt complains that his suggestions 
have been neglected. But what does 
he himself say at the above cited page 
of the Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety ? “ The reception,” he tells us, 
“which I have experienced from 
that liberal and enlightened body 
has convinced me, that if I had made 
this application in the year 1819, I 
should now have had the satisfaction 
of seeing the-new mode of illumina- 
tion introduced into our own light- 
houses. The Commissioners have al- 
lowed me opportunities of explaining 
to them, both personally and in writ- 
ing, the construction and advantage 
of this new apparatus; and I have 
been authorized to have one of the 
polyzonal lenses constructed under 
my own superintendence.” Since 
Sir David wrote this paragraph, no- 
thing that I know of has occur- 
red, which ought to have changed 
his opinion, or could argue either 
negligence or disinclination on the 
part of the Commissioners to adopt 
new suggestions; on the contrary, 
they have been since in communica- 
tion with himself on the subject of 
lenses, and that so lately as March 
1833, during their experiments at 
Gulanhill; and their having last 
year sent one of their officers to the 
French coast, and their being at this 
moment engaged in remodelling the 
light of Inchkeith for the diaoptric 
apparatus, surely does not look like 
any determination to reject improve- 
ments. Butit is quite true that there 
was neglect on the part of Sir David 
Brewster himself, who, though he 
VOL, XXXVII. NO. CCXXXY. 


“ was -authorized to have a Jens 
constructed under his own superin- 
tendence” so far back as 1826, ac- 
tually never saw that instrument till 
the 12th of February, 1833, when he 
condemned it as unfit for use. Sir 
David, therefore, seems to have vent- 
ed upon the Commissioners the ex- 
pression of that dissatisfaction which 
arose from a consciousness of his 
own negligence. 

In conclusion, I may be permitted 
to say a few words regarding the ge- 
neral spirit of the two articles on 
Lighthouses in the Edinburgh Re- 
view. That they are distinguished 
by exaggerated views and hasty 
conclusions from feeble premises is 
certainly their least blot; for they 
are throughout characterised by a 
want of candour which, when taken 
in connexion with the tone of Sir 
David Brewster’s letter to Mr Na- 
pier, in which he acknowledges the 
authorship, is alone sufficient to in- 
validate the statements they ad- 
vance. That letter has obviously 
been penned with a feeling of ran- 
cour which ought never to have 
found expression in language; nor 
should I have expected, from a man 
of Sir David’s years and high stand- 
ing, the threats which it contains. 
What the cause ofhis resentment may 
be is, of course, best known to him- 
self; for, as he denies having seen my 
pamphlet against his former philippic, 
it cannot take its origin in that reply. 
I confess, however, that I am not 
without the hope of solving this 
mystery, and explaining the remark- 
able phenomenon presented by a 
philosopher and theologian so “ mar- 
vellous distempered” in mind. Will 
Sir David vouchsafe replies to the 
following questions ?— 

1. Whether it be not true that Sir 
David Brewster, in the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia, under the article 
“‘ Buffon,” quotes a book called Con- 
dorcet’s Eloge de Buffon; and again, 
in the same half volume, describes, 
under the article “ Burning Instru- 
ments,” as an invention of his'‘own, 
the building of polyzonal lenses, 
which, in the same Eloge, cited by 
Sir David, had been, long before, thus 
described by Condorcet :—‘* On 
pourrait méme composer de plu- 
sieurs pieces ces loupes a échelons, 
on y gagnerait plus de facilité dans 
Ja construction, une grande diminu- 
tion de dépense, l’avantage de pou- 
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voir leur donner plus d’étendue et. 
celui d’employer, suivant le besoin 
un nombre de cercles plus ou moins 

de, et d’obtenir ainsi d'un méme 
Romaenent differents degrés de 
force?” * 

2. Whether Sir David Brewster 
did not receive a copy of a Report to 
the Committee of the Commission- 
ers of Northern Lighthouses, on the 
illumination of lighthouses by means 
of lenses, in the 16th page of which 
this passage of Condorcet is quoted ? 

3. Whether Sir David Brewster 
did not claim the building of lenses 
as an invention of his own, in the 
article “ Burning Instruments,” in 
the Edinburgh Encyclopedia; in a 
paper “ on the construction of poly- 
zonal lenses,” in the first part of 
the eleventh volume of the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh; and finally in the article 
“British Lighthouse System,” in 
the 115th number of the Edin- 
burgh Review ? 

4. Whether it be not true that, ia 
the article “ Parliamentary Report 
on Lighthouses,” Sir David Brewster 
has not, instead of claiming the in- 
vention for himself, referred to the 
evidence of Messrs Drummond and 
Jardine before the Select Commit- 
tee, in proof of his right; which evi- 
dence was given before I called the 
public attention to the priority of 
Condorcet’s claim ? 

It must be admitted, that the de- 
monstration of Condorcet’s title to 
the invention of building polyzonal 
lenses is an untoward circumstance; 
and although I am far from thinking 
that: it in any degree justifies the 
tone of Sir David's writings in the 
Review, orthe threats contained in his 


letter to Mr Napier, it is not impos-. 


sible that he may himself discover 
in it enough to excuse him for having 
so far forgotten the calm and tem- 
perate candour which belongs to his 
years, and still more to his sacred 
order, and may find in it a sufficient 
temptation to abuse that shelter 
which these accidental attributes 
justly procure for their possessors. 
{t must no doubt be painful for Sir 
David to reflect, that, in this view of 
his claim, he might have saved him- 
self the trouble of writing high- 
toned eulogies of himself in the 
Edinburgh Review; and that all the 
irksomeness of penning pathetic je. 





(June, 
remiads about the neglect of his:own 
pa gy - ht as —— have been 
8) nd even still more pain- 
fal it cannot fail to be, thus to relin- 
quish a claim he has so long prefer- 
red, and which he doubtless fondly 
regards as a harbinger of the revival 
of “ declining science in England.” t 

What answer Sir David may vouch- 
safe to the questions above pro. 

unded, it is unnecessary to con- 
jecture. He cannot be ignorant that 
the curious contiguity in time and 
place of the articles ‘“ Buffon” and 
“ Burning Instruments,” in the Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia, and the sud- 
denly declining boldness of his 
claim from the formal announce. 
ment of the first idea to a faltering 
reference to the witnesses before 
Parliament, are apt to give rise to 
something more than surmises as to 
the source of his discovery. At all 
events, the priority of Condorcet’s 
claim is now incontrovertibly de- 
monstrated by the quotation from 
pose 85 of the Eloge de Buffon ; and 

ir David is therefore, in justice, 
bound to surrender those posthu- 
mous honours he has so long en- 
joyed in the room of their rightful 
owner, and to appease at the last 
hour the manes of the departed 
academician. A short time will 
show in what light he regards the 
obligation to exercise a generosity 
which is in truth no more than jus- 
tice; and I shall, for the present, 
leave him to the enjoyment of those 
reflections which a fresh conviction 
of duty never fails to awaken. The 
style of his letter to Mr Napier 
might, indeed, have justified some 
parting remarks on the implacable 
and unjust measures which he ap- 
—_ to have in reserve against me; 

ut as the nature of his meditated 
attack has been explained by him- 
self, and already fully met by me in 
the first part of this letter, I shall not 
waste words in pressing home up- 
on Sir David that lesson of caution 
in impugning the candour of others, 
which the facts of this case are 
calculated to convey, or in remind- 
ing him that it is only by a satis- 
factory answer to my questions 


-that he can give any colour to his 


next attempt.—I have the honour 
be, &c, ALan STEVENSON, 


Edinburgh, May 5, 1835. 





* Eloge de Buffon, p. 35. CEuvres de Condorcet, tom, iy. Paris, 1804. 
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Cuap. XVI. 


THE END OF THE YARN. 


Ir was half-past nine in the morn- 
ing—De Walden and I were seated 
on the cliff where I had been shot at 
the day before. The only indica- 
tions of the spent storm were a line 
of froth, intermixed with large quan- 
tities of wreck and drift-wood, on 
the beach, far above high water- 
mark; branches of trees, strewed 
here and there with their yesterday 
bright green leaves, now sun-wither- 
ed and as red and sere as if they 
had lain a winter on the ground ; 
and a clear, cool, luxurious air and 
sky. The hill sides had even become 
perceptibly greener in one night's 
time—in short, Dame Nature h got 
her face well washed, and every thing 
was clean, and fresh, and shining. 
The sea-breeze was roughening the 
water in the offing, but in the cove, 
on which we looked down, all was 
as yet as smooth as glass. The un- 
dulations flowing towards the har- 
bour’s mouth, occasioned by what 
I would call the echo of the ground 
swell, or the reverberation of the 
send of the sea from the rocky beach, 
were scarcely perceptible, except 
from the varying shadows of the 
banks, and grey clouds, as the plane 
from which they were reflected was 
gently bent by the rise and fall of 
the water. The whole creek was 
sprinkled throughout its calm sur- 
face, by masses of floating wreck 
from the Mosca, that sparkled with 
the motion of the water, slight as 
it was, in the slanting rays of the 
morning sun; while out to wind- 
ward, near the entrance, there was 
a blue ripple on the sea right in 
his wake, that prevented us see- 
ing distinctly what it was, but 
which I guessed to proceed from 
the rushing of fish, at some object 
on which they were feeding. As 
the sun rose, the dazzle hauled fur- 
ther off, and we then could oa | 
see three immense green skinned 
sharks, tearing at the ng | body 
of a seaman; every now and then 
one of them would seize a - limb, 


and drag the carcass a fathom 
or so under water—when the se- 
cond would make a rush, and 
seize another limb, and there would 
the dead body appear suspended 
between them, as if it had been 
standing on its feet and alive; the 
jaugle of the water giving the limbs 
the appearance of struggling. Then 
again the third shark, like a dog 
walking off with a bone from two 
others who were quarrelling about 
it, would seize the trunk, and back- 
backing, forcibly drag it away from 
the others, and make sail with it 
across his jaws into the silvery 
glare, pursued by his mates, when 
the whole would once more disap- 


ar. 

Their whereabouts, however, was 
distinctly marked by the wheeling 
of half a dozen pelicans; an indivi- 
dual bird stooping every now and 
then with a splash, while the lighter 
gulls and sea-mews were glanc’ng 
about in all directions, whistlin 
shrill, and twinkling with their light 
wings, like silver butterflies in the 
distance; as they pounced on the 
fragments that were disengaged by 
the teeth of the monsters in the 
water. 

Several vultures, the large car- 
rion crows formerly described, were 
perched on the neighbouring trees, 
or stalking along the shore, on the 
look out for any waifs that might be 
cast ashore, as their perquisites. 

Sentries were placed along the 
hill-side, with their arms glencing 
in the sun, té@ give notice of the 
approach of any of the crew of the 

osca that might have escaped and 
taken to the woods, should they 
have the hardihood to attack any 
stray Spider crawling about on shore: 
His Majesty’s schooner was at an- 
chor beneath us, right in the centre 
of the cove, with her sails loose to 
dry, and her blue ensign and pen- 
nant hoisted, but there was not a 
breath of wind to stir either, 

There were several lines of clothes 
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stretched from different parts of the 
rigging, some of the — deeply 
saturated with blood. 

The crew were busy overhauling 
the rigging, and repairing the inju- 
ries sustained in the action, their 
voices and loud laughter sounding 
hollow from the water, and echoing 
amongst the sails, while the long, 
silver-clear note, and the short merry 
chirrup of the boatswain’s whistle, 
as the water-casks were hoisting in 
from the launch alongside, rose shrill 
above the confused sounds. 

All this time the sea breeze was 
mane on, throwing out its cats’ 
paws, like tirailleurs covering the 
advance of the main body, eating 
into and crisping away the outer 
edge of the polished mirror of the 
anchorage, as if it had been the ad- 
vancing tide gradually breaking away 
the ice of some smooth frozen river. 
We could hear the rushing of the 
wind before a feather moved near 
us; by and by there was a twitter 
amongst the topmost leaves of the 
tree under which we sat, and some 
withered ones came whirling down, 
and a dry twig dropped on my hat 
with a tiny rattle. The highest and 
lightest sails of the schooner began 
to flap and shake. 

“ There comes the breeze, Mr 
M‘Taggart,” cheeped a wee mid on 
board. 

« All hands furl sails,” was growl- 
ed along her deck by the hoarse 
voice of the boatswain. “ There 
it comes—haul down the square 
sail.” Round swung the Spider, with 
her topsail, top-gallant sail, and royal 
all aback, and her fore and aft 
sails undulating and rumbling in 
the breeze; presently she gradually 

dropped a fathom or two astern, as 
more scope wasgivenher. “ Hands 
by the 1 clewlines—fore 
and brails;” and the next mi- 
nute she rode steadily on the sur- 
face of the blue and roughened 
cove, head to wind, the tiny wave- 
lets sparkling in the sun, and lap- 
lapping against her cutwater: with 
every thing snugly furled, and the 
breeze rushing past her in halfagale 
of wind, driving the waves in a small 
surf upon the beach to leeward, and 
roaring through the trees where we 
sat; while the thunders of the swell, 
as it pitched against the iron-bound 
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coast, came down strong, vibrating 
on our ears like distant thunder. 

“ It is very awkward to change my 
name so suddenly,” said De Wal- 
den, to whom I had communicated 
his father’s death, and whatever else 
Sir Oliver bad written to my uncle. 
“TI believe I shall continue plain Mr 
De Walden, until I reach headquar- 
ters. But my poor father—alas! 
alas!__what misery he would have 
saved himself and me, had he but 
made this disclosure before. You 
know my story but in part, Mr Brail. 
My. poor mother always said and be- 
lieved she was his wife, but he 
showed me such proofs to the con- 
trary, that I had no alternative but 
to believe him. However, Heaven's 
will be done—peace be with him.” 

There was an awkward pause, 
when, as if willing to change the 
subject, he continued—*“ How abso- 
lutely necessary for one’s comfort 
here it is to believe in a hereafter, 
Mr Brail ; the misery that some peo- 
ple are destined to endure in this 
scene of our probation—my poor 
mother, for instance” 

“Or that most unfortunate crea- 
ture, Lennox, that perished when the 
Midge went down,” said I, willing 
to draw him away from brooding 
over his own misfortunes—“ what a 
death!” 

“ Miserable, miserable,” said De 
Walden. 

“It puzzles me exceedingly,” said 
I, “to conceive how Adderfang and 
his crew did not pillage the Moon- 
beam when we were so completely 
in his power.” 

“There are three reasons,” replied 
De Walden, “any one of which was 
sufficient to have prevented him. 
First of all, he was here under the Bue- 
nos Ayrean flag; and as San Andreas 
must have been a convenient ren- 
dezvous, both from its seclusion and 
the abundance of provisions tobe had 
in it, he might be reluctant to com- 
mit any overt act of piracy under 
Mr ***’s nose. Secondly, the 
Devil is not always so black as he is 
| axgencp and, from all we can learn, 

e was a fearful mixture of good and 

evil; and, last of al], and possibly 
the strongest of the three, you were 
scarcely worth plundering, being in 
ballast—had you been i 





returni 
with your cargo of shell, I woul 
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have been sorry to have been your 
underwriter. But what a desperate 
fellow this same Adderfang must 
have been. You saw how despe- 
rately he fought the little Midge, 
and how gallantly he carried on her, 
in his futile attempt to beat her out 
of the bay. I verily believe, from 
all I have heard, that he would have 
fired the magazine, and blown all 
hands into the air, before he would 
have struck. But see, there goes 
little Piper and his boat’s crew, with 
the poor girl’s body to her long 
home.” 

Ilooked in the direction indicated, 
and saw a boat leave the Spider, 
pulled by four men, with a midsbip- 
man in the stern, and a deal coffin 
lying along, the flag that covered it 
having been blown aside. 

“She was the only thing we pick- 
ed up when the felucca foundered ; 
except that devil of a bloodhound, 
which we had to destroy, in conse- 
quence of his untameable ferocity, 
before he had been a quarter of an 
hour on board; nothing else what- 
ever, animate or inanimate, floated.” 

* And pray how did she ?” 

* She was buckled to an oar by 
this belt,” said he, producing the iden- 
tical cincture I had seen Adderfang 
wear; “but was quite dead by the 
time we saw her.” 

“ That is Adderfang’s girdle,” said 
I. 

“ I guessed as much,” continued 
De Walden. ‘ Bad as he was he must 
have loved her dearly, for his last 
thought on earth seems to have been 
her safety—and no wonder, for she 
must have been a most beautiful 
creature, tall, and elegantly formed, 
with fine Greek features—such hair ! 
—alas! alas! what a melancholy end- 
ing she has made, poor thing. I make 
no doubt that she was the same fe- 
male you saw in the prison at Ha- 
vanna.” 

“ Very like, very like—but I won- 
der how she came on board?” 

“Old Mr ** *,” rejoined De Wal- 
den, “ told me this morning, that she 
had shoved out in a small canoe, 
manned by two of her slaves, after 
the felucca was at sea, at least so 
Adderfang said; and as several 
guarda-costas were on the look-out 
for him, he had found it impossible 
to send her back to Havanna again. 
But enough of this poor girl and her 


misfortunes, Mr Brail ; it is time we 
were on board ;” and accordingly I 
that day took up my quarters in the 
Spider. 

The following morning I was in- 
vited by Tooraloo, whose heart was 
like to break, to repair on board the 
Moonbeam, in order to be present 
at the opening of Lennox’s papers. 
De Walden accompanied me. 

The will was autograph, and from 
its tenor, the poor fellow seemed to 
have had a strong presentiment that 
his days were not to be long in the 
land; at least that he was never 
again to revisit Scotland. 

It purported to have been written 
after he had been ill on the voyage, 
and, amongst other clauses, there was 
one, leaving my uncle and myself 
executors, along with his old father 
and the clergyman of his native pa- 
rish in Scotland, 

He left several legacies among his 
kindred and friends at home; one 
thousand pounds to me; another 
thousand to be funded or mortified, 
I think he called it, to increase the 
salary of the parochial schoolmaster 
of Lincomdodie for ever; and the 
residue to his father; failing him, to 
be divided in certain proportions 
amongst the others. It was in fact 
an exceedingly prudent distribution, 
according to my notion, although the 
idea was strange of a poor fellow 
willing away thousands, who had all 
his life, with a brief exception, been 
himself struggling with the most 
abject penury. 

When I read out Tooraloo’s legacy, 
the poor fellow wept and ho’hoed af- 
ter his fashion. “I give and be- 
queath to Tobias Tooraloo, the sum 
of five hundred pounds.” 

“Ho! ho! ho!” blubbered Toby; 
“ Currency or sterling, sir?” 

“ Of the current money of Jamaica.” 

“ Hoo! hoo! hoo!” roared the 
skipper, whose lacrymose propen- 
sity seemed to increase in the pre- 
cise ratio of the exchange, L.100 
Jamaica currency being at that time 
only equal to about L.60 British 
sterling. 

The following day we weighed for 
Jamaica, and the Moonbeam for the 
Indian coast, after having said good 
by toold Mr * * *, who, we 
found afterwards, bore an excellent 
character, but of course he had to 
yield to circumstances in his un- 
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protected condition, whenever a pri- 
vateer chose to anchor in his neigh- 
bourhood. He took the precaution, 
however, before we left, of arming 
his head negroes, in case the pri- 
vateer’s men, who had taken to the 
woods, should prove troublesome, 
but I never heard that they did so. 

Nothing particular occurred until 
we made the west end of Jamaica. 
_ We had intended proceeding at once 
to Port Royal, but seeing a large 
vessel, apparently a man-of-war, at 
anchor in Negril Bay, with a blue 
flag at the fore, we stood in, and on 
exchanging signals, were ordered to 
anchor, the frigate proving to be the 
Admiral. 

We were both invited to dine on 
board, but during dinner we were 
nearly suffocated, by the cook ha- 
ving chosen to roast ajackfruit on a 
spit, taking it for a bread fruit, to 
which it bears a strong external re- 
semblance. 

I landed at Negril that same even- 
ing, after having taken a most affec- 
tionate leave of De Walden, and 
proceeded over land to Ballywindle, 
where I found my excellent uncle in 
good health, and getting along chee- 
rily with his preparations for lea- 
ving the island when the season 
should be a little more advanced. 
He lent me a hand with poor Len- 
nox’s affairs, and the issue was that 
we presently scraped together a 
good round sum to remit to England 
on this account, there to await the 
distribution of the executors. 

In the month of March, we left 
Ballywindle, and I may safely say 
there was not a dry eye, black or 
white, master or servant, that day on 
the estate, and proceeded to King- 
ston, where, after a sorrowful part- 
ing from our warmhearted friends 
there, we embarked in the packet, 
and after a prosperous voyage, ar- 
rived at Falmouth. 

I found a letter lying for me from 
my adorable, announcing that the fa- 
mily were now settled in Liverpool, 
‘where it was likely Mr Hudson was 
to be permanently domiciled, and I 
shall not weary the reader with the 
dreams of future happiness that 
floated through my brain that even- 
ing, as my uncle and I, after discus- 
sing our red mullet and beef stake, 
were enjoying our bottle of port in 





that most excellent shop, the Green 
Bank Hotel. 

We posted across the country to 
Liverpool, as fastas four horses could 
carry us, but neither will I attempt 
to describe the joy of our meeting. 
Uncle Latham was quite pleased 
with my choice, lamenting over and 
over again, however, that she had not 
been an Irishman. 

Here, to while away the time, the 
old a chartered a pair of 
spanking hunters, and took a day 
now and then with the Cheshire 
hounds. One fine, you might call 
it summer, day, the last of the 
season, there was a noble field, and 
not a scanty sprinkling of Liverpool 
cotton brokers. Some time previous, 
a London dealer had brought down 
a batch of grey horses, that were too 
good for Tattersall’s, in order to clap 
the leek, as the Welshman says, into 
the wealthy Liverpoolonians—“ all 
real good, well-made hunters, sir.” 
The fox broke cover, in good style, 
and away we all went at a killing 
pace, my uncle leading with the 
coolness and skill of an old hand. 

We came to one or two stiffish 
jumps, and there was nothing like 
the greys ; aware that they would be 
marked from the conspicuous colour 
of their horses, the men of the Jong 
and short staple rode like devils, and 
for a time the Cheshire aristocracy 
were at a puzzle what to make of it. 

At length we came to a post. 
and-rail fence, with a deep ditch 
beyond, which seemed to be a 
poser. “Hold hard,” cried Mr 
Frenche to me, as he settled himself 
in his saddle, and gathered up his 
reins; “hold hard, Benjie, and let 
the greys lead.” A tall military- 
looking personage had for some 
time hung on the flank of the Liver- 
Ee cavaliers, who, being strangers, 

ept pretty well together; and as 
they came up to the fence, he sung 

out, in a clear, sharp voice, 


* Loud as a trumpet with a silver sound,” 


“Halt!” —Stock-siill, as if touched 
by an enchanter’s wand, on the instant 
stood each gallant grey, gathering 
himself on his haunches; and sliding 
several yards with his fore-feet on the 
moist sward, grooving out regular 
ways in the blue clay, as if they had 
been so many boats a-launching ; and 
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away flew a shower of cotton-bro- 
kers, like a volley of stones from a 
catapulta, leaving each an empty 
horse looking at him, with one ex- 
ception, where the raw material was 
accouated for, sticking on his horse’s 
neck, with an ear in each hand, ad- 
miring his departed friends in the 
ditch and the gay field, as fifty 
horsemen flew over them in a rain- 
bow. 

It was now fixed that we were 
to be married in June, and I accom- 
panied Mr Frenche to Ireland, in 
order to pay my duty to my dear 
old mother, who was comfortably 
settled in a nice cottage in the out- 
skirts of Kilkenny. 

It is profanation to touch on such 
meetings in print, so here again you 
must exercise your imaginations, 
my good people. 

e were all most happy; and two 
mornings after we arrived, while 
sitting at breakfast, the door was 
opened, and a stout vulgar-lookin 
little man was ushered in, dresse 
in plush small clothes, top boots es- 
peciaily dirty, an old swansdown 
vest, grey upper coat, tow wig; and 
green spectacles. 

He made himself known as Mr 
Treacle. This was the Cork grocer 
who had purchased the Ballywindle 
estate when my grandfather was re- 
duced in his circumstances, and 
obliged to sell it. 

My uncle and mother, the instant 
they heard his name, drew up with 
probably an excusable feeling of 
pride, as if they apprehended that 
the honour of Mr Treacle’s visit had 
been conferred from a desire on his 
part to appear patronising to an old, 
although reduced family. So the 
meeting was somewhat stiff. 

“Pray, Mr Treacle, be seated,” 
said my uncle. 

“ Thank you kindly,” said the 
honest tradesman, egg * awk- 
ward his turn. “ Thank you 
kindly, Mr Frenche, and, Mrs Brail, 
your most obedient. Welcome back 
to ould Ireland again, Mr Frenche.” 
Then, as: if peal aside—“ I am 
sure I wish you had never left it.” 

“ Thank you, Treacle,” said my 
uncle; “ that’s kindly said, anyhow 
—and ”—here he looked the grocer 
steadily in the face—* kindly meant 
too, I do believe—but talking of that 
now does not signify, you know—so 


will you have the kindness to make 
known to me your wishes, Mr Trea- 
cle, and the occasion of the honour - 
of this visit.” 

“ Arrah,” quoth Treacle, “ but it 
does signify, and a great deal too, 
Mr Frenche, for to tell you the ho- 
nest thrute, I am tired of this neigh- 
bourhood ; and what most people 
think equally unpleasant, the neigh« 
bourhood is tired of me.” 

My uncle looked hard at him, as 
if he had said, “ Well, it may be so; 
but what is all this to me?” 

“1 don'trightly understand you, Mr 
Treacle. You have gota fine estate, 
for Ballywindle is an improving pro- 
perty, if one had plenty of money to 
lay out on it, and that I know you 
have; besides, you have a great ad- 
vantage over the former possessors, 
in being, as I believe, a Catholic, 
whereas all the Frenches were Pro- 
testants, so I cannot understand why 
you should not make yourself popu. 
lar here.” 

“ Why, sir, I never was popular ; 
but I was slowly sliding into my 
place, as the saying is, like a cheese 
along a bar of soap, for both you and 
your brother were thought to be poor 
men, atid lost men, and men who had 
no chance of ever returning to Kil- 
kenny ; and them are just the sort of 
articles to get mouldy and forgotten, 
like a box of damaged prunes in the 
back shop, but—and how they found 
it out, lam sure I cannot tell.” My 
mother smiled here.—“ But for these 
two years past, I have had hints, and 
to spare, that although your bro- 
ther was dead, you had come alive 
again, and had bought a large es- 
tate, which, for the honour of Ire- 
land, you had also called Bally win- 
dle, in Jamaica, where all the cot- 
tiers were black negers, and that you 
had made a power of money, and 
had your nephew sent out to you; 
he that was the sailor, young Master 
Brail, her ladyship’s Hopeful there— 
and that, in fact, if I did not write 
out to you my own self; (Oh, murder, 
to be trated like a swimming pigs 
and made to cut my own troat),— 
if I did not write that you might 
have the estate again at prime cost, 
as we say in Cork; with a compli- 
ment (the Devil burn them, with 
their compliment!) of all my im- 
provements; that”—Here he look- 
ed in my aunt's face with the most 
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laughable earnestness. “ Now, what 
do you think they did say, my 
lady?” 

“ Really, Mr Treacle, I cannot 
form any conception.” 

“ Why, they said that they would 
nail my two ears, which were long 
enough (at laste so said the notice), 
to my own hall-door.” 

Mr Frenche laughed outright. 

“ Poo, poo, a vagary of the poor 
fellows’. Why, you know our coun- 
trymen are fond of a joke, Treacle.” 

'* Joke, did you say? And was 
it a joke to fire this sugar plum into 
the small of my back last market 
day.” Here he rubbed a part of his 
body with one hand, by no means 
answering the description of the 
small of his back, while in the other 
he held out a leaden bullet. My 
mother drew me into the window, 
unable to restrain her laughter.— 
«Oh, you need not retrate, my dear 
Mrs Brail, I don’t mean to descend to 
particulars. But,” resuming his 
address to my uncle, “ was it a joke 
to plump ‘hat into me, Mr Frenche ? 
But this is all foreign to the subject. 
One needs must go when the devil 
drives, so I am come here to fulfil 
their bidding, and to make you the 
offer ; for the county is too hot to 
hold the ould plum-splitter, and the 
aristocracy too cold—so between hot 
and cold, I am sick of it.” 

Here he turned himself to one side 
disconsolately, and pulling out his 
red bandana, began to wipe the pro- 
fuse perspiration from his brow. 

My uncle and I exchanged looks. 

'“ Now, Misther Frenche, do think 
of it, will you? I am not very dis- 
crate in telling you all this, but real- 
ly I am so worried, that I am half- 
dead with anxiety and vexation ; more 
especially as I have this blessed day 
got another hint.” 

“No! have you, though?” said 
my uncle, unable to contain himself. 

* Indeed, and I have, and rather a 
strongish one, you will allow, Misther 
Frenche—there, I got that dilly this 
very blessed morning handed to me 
with my shaving water, by an ould 
villain that I hired to wait on me, and 
to feed the pigs for an hour every 
marning ; and who swore might the 
fiend fly away wid him, if he knowed 
from Adam how it comed beneath 
the jug—there” —— 

‘The billy ran as follows :— 
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“ 12 o'clock at night—no moon! 

“ TreacLe,—You small lousy spal- 
peen—the man himself, ould La- 
thom Frenche, and his nevey, young 
Brail, and that blessed ould woman, 
Misthress Julia, are all, every mo- 
ther’s son of them, at this present. 
spaking in Kilkenny. So turn out, 
you ould tief o’ the world, and make 
room for the rale Ballywindles (you 
pitiful, mouldy imitation), Orange- 
men although they be, for they never 
lived out of Ould Ireland, when they 
could live in it. And show me one of 
the name who ever grudged the poor 
a bit and a sup—so out wid you, 
Treacle, or you shall hang as high as 
hangman, before the mont be done; 
like one of your own dirty farthing 
candles, which a rushlight over- 
shines, like the blessed sun a pace 
of stinking fish. 

“ Your servant till death—that is 
till your death, if you don’t behave 
yourself like a jontleman, and do 
the bidding of 

* Captain Rock. 


“ To the nasty little grocer 
Treacle (who has no right) at 
Ballywindle.” 


“ Really,” said my uncle, langhing, 
“this is very honest of you, Treacle, 
but I have no intention of buying 
back the old place. So, good by— 
go home, and be a little kinder to 
your poor neighbours, and no fear of 
you—good by.” 

“ Go home, did you say >—go home 
—and that’s what I will do, Master 
Frenche, this blessed day—but to 
the ould shop in Cark, to my nephew 
Thady behind the counter there. But 
if ever I darken a door of Ballywin- 
dle again, unless on the Uay of sale, 
with the mounted police on the 
lawn, and the footers in the hall, 
may’ —— Here he clapped his hand 
on his mouth, as if to stop the oath 
that trembled on his tongue. 

“Why, Treacle, I have made some 
money—but if I would, I could not 
Pad you your purchase money. 

0” —— 


The grocer caught at this.—“ Ah, 
there I have you—if the money be 
the difficulty, it is a bargain already, 
by the Powers. I will Jeave all the 
money on it if you choose, sir—and 
at four per cent—there, now.” 

To make a long story short, before 
that day fortnight, Ballywindle open- 
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ed its once hospitable door once more 
to a Frenche—to the last of a long 
line of owners. 

At length the day of execution ar- 
rived, and I was happily married ; 
and, as if we had been guilty of 
something to be ashamed of, we split 
away the same forenoon down the 
north road, as fast as four horses 
could carry us. 

Our route lay towards Mr Hud- 
son’s recently inherited estate in 
Scotland, which lay contiguous to 
the village where poor Lennox’s 
friends resided, and I therefore took 
this opportunity of fulfilling my duty 
as executor. 

We arrived at the end of our jour- 
ney, a8 happy as people usually are 
in our situation, and had scarcely 
passed a few days in seclusion when 
the county folks began to call; and 
amongst others, old Mr Bland, the 
parish minister, and his nephew, paid 
their respects. I soon found that my 
fame had preceded me, and that I 
had become the lion of Lincomdodie 
from the connexion, of my history 
with those of the ne’erdoweel callant 
Adderfang, as he was always cajled, 
and of poor Saunders Skelp, whose 
father now suddenly became the 
richest inhabitant of the village. 

I was extremely glad to see the 
good old clergyman after what I 
already knew of him from poor 
Lennox’s “ Sorrows ;’’ besides, he, 
along with his nephew, were two of 
the Dominie’s executors, and I was 
desirous of denuding myself of the 
charge and devolving it on them, who 
were much more competent to ma- 
nage it, from their intimate know- 
ledge of the parties, and residence 
on the spot. This brought us a good 
deal together during my sojourn in 
Scotland, and as I frequently ex- 
pressed a desire to meet with Doc- 
tor Svorock and Mr Clour, Mr Bland 
soon afforded me an opportunity, by 
inviting me to dinner at the manse 
on some occasion that had brought 
these parties together—I think he 
called it a meeting of presbytery. 

At three o’clock, punctual to the 
hour, I was at the manse, hid amongst 
trees, with the neat modest little 
church situated about a stonecast 
from it, also embowered in a clump 
of fine old elms on the hill side. 
There, walking beside the beautiful 
clear stream that twinkled past, | 
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was introduced to the party. First, 
there was Lord * * *, the patron, an 
urbane, stately sample of the old 
Scotch noble—Dr Soorock, already 
mentioned, the celebrated _ ultra 
evangelical clergyman of the Sco- 
tish kirk of his day and generation 
—Old Mr Clour, the minister of 
Thistledoup, the, identical clergy- 
man who preached on the day of 
poor Saunders Skelp’s discomfiture 
as precentor—old Mr Bland, the 
incumbent of the parish already 
mentioned, a remarkably handsome 
peererehe looking old man, and Mr 
land, junior, his nephew, who held 
the curacy, or what is called in Scot- 
land the assistant and successorship 
to the living, to which he was to 
succeed at his principal’s demise. 

We had a very good dinner, 
although three or four times in the 
course of it, I asked myself how 
came you, Master Benjamin, to be 
sitting in an assemblage of this 
kind? However, as the afternoon 
wore on, we had, what Z would have 
called a little whisky punch, but 
here it was called toddy, still all in 
moderation, as became a meeting of 
clergymen. 

But whisky toddy, or punch, call 
it which you will, even of the weak- 
est—and it always gets weaker 
somehow as the night wears on— 
however slowly you may sip it, with 
time and opportunity, does operate 
considerable innovation in most 
brains; often wearing away one’s 
usual discretion, like water dropping 
upon flint; but as a counterpoise to 
this, while it sometimes confuses 
the judgment, it as often makes the 
wit sparkle and send forth sudden 
scintillations, like the aforesaid ma- 
terial when struck; so that many a 
dull hand, many a dark and dreary 
and chaotic opacity, becomes there- 
by suddenly illuminated like a piece 
of phosphorus exposed toa stream of | 
galvanic fluid; and sparks off bright 
things, much to the surprise of those 
who hear, and eke of himself who 
speaketh. 

Hillo—the whisky toddy is off 
with me a little I find, and Iam 
firing beside the mark, for there 
was no dulness in the present party ; 
no group of gentlemen ever less re« 
quired whisky punch on this score, 
but what I meant was—“ Poo! who 
the deuce cares what you meant— 
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. get along man, will ye ?”—* To be 
sure I will”—but what I meant was 
(you have gained nothing by the in- 
terruption, friend) that it inspired 
the excellent men to cast the slough 
of their usual sobriety of manner 
and speech for a time, so as to make 
their society fresh and delightful to 
a stranger as I was, beyond any 
thing I almost ever remember. So, 
taste my tumbler; there—now allons 
—let us have a touch at the mini- 


sters. 

Mr Bland and Mr Clour were, I 
knew, old and sworn friends and 
near neighbours, but the Doctor 
seemed rather to undervalue the 
rural clergymen, and to lord it over 
them a little during the intervals he 
could spare from his attention to the 
great man. The latter, however, 
with the tact of a gentleman, rather 
rejected his addresses, I should 
rather say parried his attempts to 
close with him on some exclusive 
topic, so that seeing his lordship de- 
termined to keep the conversation 
99 and open to all comers, he 

d to descend into the arena and 
take his chance. However, even 
here, he was determined to Jead, and 
this it was which led to the sparring 
Tam going to describe. But it was 
all give and take with great cordia- 
lity for some time, until, from less to 
more, he to disparage their 
drink. This was fairly passing the 
rubicon, for a more uncanonical pro- 
ceeding could scarcely be imagined, 
and a thing Mr Clour could not 
stand by any manner of means, so 
the skirmish forthwith began. 

“Very weel, Doctor,” said he 
— if ye will not make your tum- 
bler according to Jemmy Bland’s ad- 
vice and direction there (for your's 
wad na fuddle a powhead), dinna 
give the drink an il! name, man.” 

“ And that’s right too,’—chimed 
in his lordship,—* you are chap- 
lain to our corps, you know, Doc- 
tor, so I will give you a military 
maxim, which is always to keep in 
mind that a tumbler is the reverse 
of a field-piece, inasmuch that with 
the latter you should reduce the 
charge ren | round, but: with the 
other the rule is to double it, man— 
to double it.” 

‘ “True enough, my lord,” cried 
Clour, glorying in such an auxiliary, 
“as your simile is a strang ane, it 
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will carry double, like the doctor's 
powney; so I will just take a ride 
aff it mysell—and secondly, as we say, 
you prime a gun to jire it aff, Doctor, 
but here we fire away to prime our- 
selves; so you being the greatest 
gun in company, should have the 
strongest charge; therefore "—— 

* Oh, man, Clour,” said Mr Bland, 
laughing, “ gie ower with yeer 
nonsense, and haud yeer tongue— 
you see the Doctor ts mending his 
drink.” 

And so he was, smiling most gra- 
clously all the while; and by and by 
he opened, and became exceedingly 
agreeable, which he could always be 
when he chose; although it did strike 
me now and then, that he took more 
pains than [ thought becoming in a 
clergyman to disclose how intimate 
he was with a number of the great 
and learned in the city of palaces. 

Now, old Clour, who reverenced 
no man except for his virtues, being 
besides as sharp as a needle, saw 
this; so finding that the doctor was 
making his third tumbler and laugh 
ingly saying, “ that he really did think 
the whisky was getting weaker, as 
his lordship had remarked,” he took 
his peter: to have a yerk at him— 
‘* trusting,” as he said afterwards, 
“ that the superior strength of his 
own head being mair habituate till 
the drink than a toon’s minister, 
might enable him to smite the doc- 
tor through the joints of his harness, 
to the effusion of his pride, when 
the toddy had loosened the rivets of 
his dour pomposity.” 

Bent on fun, therefore, forth prick- 
ed the minister of Thistledoup and 
tee’d the ball (as he called it) of an 
argument, involving some point of 
church government, to Doctor Soor- 
ock, who, in his usual dictatorial way, 
began to lay down the law anent the 
same. 

Finding, however, that he had met 
his “rs in Mr Clour, he speedily 
strove to eschew the combat, and 
reining in, he wheeled to break a 
lance with the mild minister of the 
parish, the excellent Mr Bland. 

“ Now, Mr Bland—a-hem—you 
must pardon me if I do remark, that 
were you not so old a man, I think 
I could give you some suggestions 
as to your style of preaching, that 
would induce you to alter it for the 
better,” 
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Now this was altogether unex- 
pected, and I thought extremely 
ill judged; but the truth was that, 
between the onset of Mr Clour and 
the unusual beverage, the doctor 
had become flurried, and in his 
anxiety to escape from an unpleas- 
ant, had selected what, time and 
place considered, was unquestionaly 
an ill chosen topic. 

Mr Bland, in his mild gentlemanly 
way, but evidently surprised, said 
that old as he was he would be 
delighted to benefit by the learned 
Doctor’s suggestions. 

“ A-hem—why then, if you allow 
me the privilege of an old friend, I 
would say that you preach too 
smoothly ; that is, that although 
your sermons, from what I have 
heard of them, are excellent moral 
discourses ”»—— 

“ And is that sma’ praise ?” struck 
in Mr Clour. 

Doctor Soorock did not deign to 
notice the interruption, but went on. 
“ Excellent moral discourses,—still 
they want what should be the es- 
sence of a sermon; and before I go 
farther, let me tell you, that others 
have taken the same dangerous tone 
from you; there is your nephew, 
who I heard preach last Sabbath but 
one—why, my friends, the Misses 
Skinflint—nieces, Mr Brail of the 
~~ Jamaica Skinflints,—at the 

urbog Cottage, said it was asin to 
listen to him, he was so comfortable.” 

“ With all submission, my dear 
Doctor Soorock,” said Mr Bland, 
stung by this allusion to his nephew, 
“ leave the’ friendless Dominic 
out, for he has nae friends but 
mysell that I ken o’; and stick to me. 
According to my poor ability, I 
preach” —— 

Doctor Soorock waved him down 
with his ‘hand, with the air of an 
archbishop. “ Your doctrine is 
orthodox, highly orthodox, I may 
not impugn it—certainly not ; I only 
say that you dwell too little on the 
high and incomprehensible myster- 
ies of our faith, which certainly no 
man can understand, and rather 
delight yourself in” —— 

r Bland, all gentle as le was, 
here broke in, for he had a spice 
of courage in him, that when he 
thought himself or friends unfairly 
attacked, never failed to prove sufti- 
cient for the occasion, 
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Doctor Seorock, surprised at the 
interruption, made several attempts 
to go on, but Mr Bland held his 
own with unlooked-for energy; as 
he spoke as follows :— 

‘* My dear doctor—you allow my 
doctrine to be orthodox, and I 
humbly trust it is so, and if I, living 
here in a beautiful pastoral country, 
amongst a happy and contented 
people, lean more to praising the 
Almighty for his goodness than 
bowing before his throne in dust 
and ashes, I hope I shall not be held 

ilty of any great crime there!” 

ere the fine old man pointed up to- 
wards Heaven, his face kindling as 
he spoke. “ When Moses Bland, 
my helper there, came to the kirk 
to preach the day you indicate, all 
nature was rejoicing. 

“It was a beautiful summer's day. 
I had scarcely ever seen the outline 
of the mountain so hard and clear 
and sharply defined, as it hove up 
and out, high into the cold pure blue 
of the cloudless sky. The misty ca 
that usually conceals the bald neil 
yonder, had blown off before the 
fresh breeze that rustled cheerily 
among the twittering leaves; disclo- 
sing the grey scalp, the haunt of the 

led and the eagle, with the glitter- 
es streaks of unmelted but not un- 
sunned snow filling the wrinkle-like 
storm rifts; whose ice-fed streamlets 
loomed in the distance still and fixed 
like frozen gouts of joe sea foam, 
but lower down sparkled in the sun, 
flowing with a perceptible motion as 
if the hoary giant had been shedding 

lad tears of dropping diamonds. 

“ Still nearer, the silver chainlets of 
their many rills were welded into- 
one small waterfall, that leapt from its 
rocky ledge, white as the wreaths 
that fed it; bending and wavering in 
the breeze, and gradually thinning as 
it fell into the Grey Mare’s Tail, un- 
til it blew off in smoke, and vanished 
altogether, scarcely moistening the 
black and mossgrown stones of the 
shallow basin beneath. Below this, 
and skirting the dry region of shingle, 
the paired moorfowl, for the cheep- 
ers hadna taken wing yet, were whir 
the purple heather, that 

lowed under the bright sunlight, as 
if the mountain had been girdled in 
with a ruby zone; while farther 
down, the sheep bleating to their 
lambs, powdered the whole green 
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hillside, like pearls sprinkled on a 
velvet mantle. 

“ The kine were lowing in the val- 
ley, as they stood kneedeep in the 
cool burn, whisking away the flies, 
under the vocal shadow of the over- 
hanging saughs. The grey heron 
was floating above the spungy flows, 
from spring to spring, from one dark 
green tuft of rushes to another, so 

hostlike, that you could not tell it 
rom its shadow; the birds were 
singing among the trees; the very 
crackling of the furze pods in the 
sun had an exhilarating and joyous 
sound; and the drowsy and moaning 
hum of the myriads of bees, that float- 
ed into the wee auld kirk through the 
open window, from the plane-trees 
that overshadowed it; dangerous as 
the sound wad hae been to a prosey 
preacher, on a sultry Sabbath,”— 
(here old Clour cocked his eye)— 
“it was but a soothing melody to me, 
for Moses was in the poopit, and I 
kenned there wad be nae sleeping 
there that day. There was happiness 
in the very cawing of the rooks in 
the auld trees of the kirkyard, as 
they peered down at us with eyes 
askance, as much as to say, ‘ ay, 
freens, there’s nae gun amang ye the 
day.’ 

“ The farmers came along cracking 
blithely as they looked over the sea 
of waving grain, now in ear, and fast 
bronzing under the genial sun, that 
covered the whole strath; the trouts 
were glancing and louping at the 

ay flies, and the ducks of the vil- 

agers were flaffing and squatterin 
in the burn (ye’ll mind the plum 
you lost your wig in, Doctor), where 
the lasses were washing their feet, 
glancing like silver amang the 
sparkling wimples of the clear yet 
moss-browned water, and putting 
on their shoes and stockings, pre- 
paratory to their entering the sanc- 
tuary, therein differing from the 
heathen, who cast off their slip- 
ers at the threshold. Auld Widow 
iller hersell, sober sedate body, 
was heckling with Tam Clink | the 
blacksmith as she came along by the 
holly hedge ; even the hard- worked 
carrier’s horses, with their galled 
backs and shoulders, and the very 
banes sticking through their flanks, 
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were frisking awkwardly with their 
iron joints (like so many of their 
wooden scafiold-supporting name. 
sakes bewitched), in clumsy imita- 
tion of the beautiful filly there, and 
neighing on the other side of the 
hedge from you, speaking as plain as 
Balaam’s ass, that the Sabbath was for 
them also; ay, when {the very Spirit 
of God himself seemed visibly abroad 
on the smiling face of the glad earth, 
is it to be wondered at that a man of 
genius—na, Moses, ye needna blush 
—that an extempore preacher like 
him, should, with so much natural 
eloquence, have exclaimed, ‘ Shall 
all the beasts of the field, and fowls 
of the air, and fishes, yea, shall all 
creatures, animate and inanimate, 
praise the Lord for his goodness, 
with one universal burst of joy; and 
shall man alone, while he worships 
with fear and trembling, not mingle 
with the groan of his just humilia- 
tion a shout of heartwarm and heart- 
felt gratitude to the Almighty Dis- 
penser of all this happiness around 
him ?’” 

There was a pause, that made the 
good old man turn round, startled 
apparently at his own vehemence— 
“even at the sound himself had 
made.” 

‘*Oh, man, Pate Clour, what for 
hae ye let yeer auld frien mak siccan 
a fule o’ himsell ?” 

“Fule, Jemmy Bland!—fule!—ye 
ne’er were mair eloquent in your 
life.” Then, aside—* Gie him the 
secondly, man—gie him the secondly 
—Ye’ve shaken him in his saddle 
already—so gie him the other devel, 
and ye’ll whammie him ootricht.” 

Doctor Soorock lay back, and 
covered his eyes with his hands, 

“ Ye needna shut your een, friend 
Soorock,” said auld Clour, “ ye did- 
na do sae when ye stopped the 
powney that very day amang the 
barefoot lasses Jemmy Bland was 
speaking 0’, some o’ them with their 
coats a gay thocht aboon their knees, 
Doctor; when the very dumb beast 
put ye to shame, as an inferior ani- 
mal ance did a greater man ; for drink 
he wadna.” . 

But the Doctor was deaf for a 
minute—at length he said—* Why, 
Mr Bland, what I meant, since you 





* Plum—a deep pool, or hole excavated by the eddies of a stream, 
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drive me to it, is, that listening to 
you, your flock may be apt to lapse 
into the grievous heresy of thinking 
that they can do something of them- 
selves—that, in fact, they canin any 
the smallest way be instrumental in 
compassing their own salvation.” 
“Safe us, Doctor,” rejoined Mr 
Bland, “dinna let you and me stick 
ourselves, like twa meikle bumbees 
upon preens, on the horns of the 
auld delemma of predestination and 
free-will; for ye ken that was what 
the de’il himsell brack his shins 
out-owre. Na, na, I hae a way o? my 
ain, when I am necessitated to touch 
on this and other deep matters, 
some o’ them, which I darena men- 
tion here. ‘ My friends,’ I say, ‘there 
are many things which I am forced 
to believe, although I cannot under- 
stand them ;’ and here I shake their 
pride by calling their attention to 
the suffucating and crushing thought 
of the infinity of space, for instance, 
or of eternity, which our unaided 
reason compels us to believe, al- 
though our limited faculties are un- 
able to comprehend them. Na, to 
come nearer hame, guid folk, can 
the cleverest doubter among ye, ex- 
plain to me the nature of the magne- 
tic influence, to gang nae farther, or 
the principle of animal life, or the 
power of gravitation? No, you can- 
not! therefore you see there are 
mysteries at every step, ay, at the 
very threshold, that are all too 
high for us, and this is ane o” them ; 
but after mature reflection, I be- 
lieve it also from the conviction of 
my judgment; and a chiel that 
kenned a thing or twa, Locke was 
his name, he did so too, and so did 
Bacon, and so did Newton, and 
mony others as great, ay, greater 
than they; and, my brethren, while 
no man can reconcile his fe/t free 
agency with the prescience of the 
mighty, yet as you all, notwith- 
standing, exert yourselves under this 
Godplanted consciousness gn your 
every day callings, as if you could 
be instrumental, in some degree at 
least, in the compassing of your 
worldly affairs; why will you not 
do the same with regard to those 
of such incalculably greater impor- 
tance, especially as the same tre- 
mendous Being who hath propound- 
ed this awful doctrine, hath yet, in 
his loving kindness, said, ‘ whoever 
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will, may take of the water of life 
freely.’ And having told them this, 
what more can I say on the sub« 
ject? Surely, instead of puzzling 
myself and perplexing others about 
matters that God has not chosen to 
reveal, I cannot err greatly, if I 
sometimes veil my face and retreat 
from before the thunders, and dark- 
ness, and earthquake of Sinai, the 
Mountain of the Lord, and wander 
away with my flock out of the bit- 
terness and acrid atmosphere of the 
desert, ‘ where the Heaven over our 
heads is brass, and the earth under 
our feet iron, and the rain of the 
land powder and dust,’ into the quiet 
and fertile valleys and pure skies of 
Canaan; and there,amongst the love- 
liness and freshness of nature, with 
hearts swelling with gratitude to 
Him, and love to our brethren of 
mankind, dwell on His attributes of 
goodness and mercy, with mixedado- 
ration and trembling, and endeavour 
to sing his praises, in the spirit, and 
with the glorious imagery of David, 
while preaching up honesty and mo- 
rality—ay, you may smile Doctor 
Soorock—and brotherly love and 
charity, and employing myself in 
comforting the distressed, in relie- 
ving the needy, and in smoothing the 
dying sinners’ pillow—I may err— 
Heaven knows [ may err—but I am 
not convinced that I do so.” 

“ But Jam,” quoth Soorock ; “and 
from what I know and have heard at 
Sourbog Cottage, it really is scanda- 
lous, that in place of stirring the 
hearts of your hock by alarming their 
fears, you send them away as happy 
and contented from the kirk as” ——. 

* Hoot, toot!”—Here Mr Clour 
laid down his pipe, and puffed out a 
whole cloud at the Doctor, as if he 
had fired a gun at him—“ Hoot, toot! 
would you have auld Jemmy Bland 
there, and his young helper, preach 
up damnation to the haill parish to 
oe agp twaauld hornfisted hoolats? 

aybe Corbie wad be the better 
name. Why, let me tell you, friend 
Soorock, it is you, and the like of 
you, who, with the best intentions— 
for mind I'll no deny you the merit 
of meaning well—do more injury to 
religion in the general, than many 
scoffers. First of all, you preach 
owre lang—nae sermon is worth a 
button that is langer than half an 
hour, or three quarters at the vera 








outside—for a sermon can only be 
called good in the ratio of the good 
it does. Noo, Doctor, dinna inter- 
rupt me—it is your congregation that 
are to judge o’ this, and no you;— 
nine men oot o’ ten, wha preach mair 
than three quarters of an hour at a 
time, do sae rather to magnify them- 
selves, if the truth were known— 
Pll no be interrupted, Doctor—than 


to edify their hearers. A good prac- - 


tical sermon should be like a jigot 
o’ wee blackfaced Highland mutton, 
short in the shank, and pithy, and nu- 
tritious, which every body can digest 
something o’, frae the fistling restless 
callant, wi’ a clue in his breeks, till 
the auld staid elder, wha hears ye 
eot as steadily—teuch as ben-leather 
though you may be—as if his tail 
were Tam Clink’sanvil. Bat if you 
cram the lieges oral _ 
a, wi a m is- 
= rom | and orthodox 
it may be, of an hour and a half for 
instance, it becomes, through their 
sheer weariness and physical lassi- 
tude, as useless to them as ane 0’ 
your flummery, fusionless, fashion- 
able volavents ; that only fashes folk 
to swallow, blaws them up wi’ wind, 
and sours upon their stamachs when 
a’s dune. But that’s no the warst o’t, 
fer you preach up such an unattain- 
able standard of faith and conduct in 
these dreigh discourses 0’ yours, that 
no humble- minded man can ever hope 
to reach unto it. Why, the very last 
time I heard you hold forth, you 
worked away a haill hour in build- 
ing up such a beautiful and heavenly- 
minded character, that an angel 
t have had some sma’ chance 
of copying it, but no mere mortal ; 
and then, as if to deprive even the 
best of your hearers—if any one 
there away have Be ep tae 
enough to dream of comin to 
your description—you finished by 
telling them—‘ ay if they were even 
all this and mair, yet if they wanted 
anincomprehensible something,’ that 
you yourself did not seem to under- 
stand weel—at least you failed to 
make me do sae—‘all was in vain,’ 
—they were in a state of utter and 
hopeless condemnation.” 
ere the Doctor tried to break 
in, but Clour kept the lead gallant- 
ly. “ Indeed, so far as I see, your 
object is to get people inte an 
enathusiastical mation; as if 
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their minds were to be purified, 
and racked clear, on the principle 
of a brewer’s vat, or as if you 
were endeavouring to make all your 
parishioners utterly miserable Aere, 
to ensure them of happiness hereaf-= 


ter—and you see the issue. Your 
hearers are now reduced to the sour- 
ed, the gaizened, and the girning; 
folk who are never happy so long as 
they think they have the smallest 
chance of being saved, while you 
have driven forth all decent and be- 
lieving men and women, who have 
mair sense than follow a shepherd 
who never leads them to the breezy 
hillside, nor the verdant meadow, 
nor the cool brook, nor the shady 
grove, nor gives them a taste of milk 
and honey—(oh, man, do you ever 
read the Psalms of David ?)—but ei- 
ther keeps pouter-poutering with 
them down in the mountain-shadow- 
ed abyss, among the bogs, and ditch- 
es, and moss- , where the diel 
digs his peats frae, in the Slough of 
Despond ; until they catch the rot of 
the sow], and perish miserably in the 
mud of hypochondriasm—dear me, 
I'm almost breathless wi’ that lang 
sentence —or whistles them away 
up amang the flint-sharp pinnacles 
on the cauld misty heights of ab- 
struse speculation, until mony o’ 
them soar into the clouds, and flee 
oot o’ sicht a’thegither, far beyond 
the attraction of this sublunary 
sphere; while you brand us of mo- 
derate opinions who inhabit the 
pleasant hillside between the twa 
extremes, as castaways, living in the 
gall of bitterness and bond of iniqui- 
ty. Oh, man, Sooreck "—( forgetting 
the Doctor in his excitement) —“ you 

ht to have been a Bramin, man, 
a Hindhu Bramin, and to have broad- 
ly, and at ance, told the people that, 
to be sure of heaven, there was nae 
recipe so efficacious as swinging by 
a hook through their flesh, at the end 
of a lang pole here, or the High 
Church doctrine of their creed, by 
driving tenpenny nails into their 
doups.” 

“ But then,” said Dr Soorock, im- 
ploringly—* but then see the immo- 
rality that prevails here—the laxity 
of morals amongst the women.” 

“ Hoot, gae wa wi’ your laxity o” 
the women; they wad be ticht 
aneuch, were it no for the men; 
and dinna speak o’ immorality Acre, 
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so long as such streams of abomina~. 
tion are running down the streets of 
your own town. ifa _— bit lassie 


makes a slip on a sliddery hill-side 
in the gloamin’ hereawa, would you 
have us drive the creature demented 
a’thegither, by never ceasing to in- 
veigh inst the enormity of the 
sin until she was driven forth in 
desperation to increase the already 
overswollen mass of profligacy that 
putrifies the very air of your great 
cities? Na, na; we reprimand her 
weel, and tell her, after the manner 
of our great exemplar, to ‘ go and 
sin no more;’ and if ony thing 
comes o't, we cooper a’ things wi’ 
a marriage, man—a wee ahint-hand 
whiles, I'll no deny; but, neverthe- 
less, mony a misfortunate puir thing 
leeves to be a creditable mother of 
a family, when, by harsh treatment— 
God help us—she might, after a life 
of unutterable depravity, have been 
left to perish the death of a harlot 
in a lazar- house.” 

The Doctor new seemed persua- 
ded that he had no chance; and as 
he really was a worthy man at bot- 
tom, he set himself to propitiate the 
minister of Thistledoup, although he 
somewhat missed his mark at first. 

“ Well, well, Mr Bland and Mr 
Clour, we shall not say any thing 
more on those subjects just now. 
We are old friends ; and if we dif- 
fer from one another, let us have the 
charity to believe that we do so, 
conscientiously. We are auld friends, 
especially Mr Clour there and my- 
self. You were at the Marischal 
College in such a year, Mr Clour ?” 

“1 was sae,” said the latter, dryly 
enough. 


“] knew it—in auld Thingamy’s. 


class ?” 

“ Yes,” responded: once more the 
indomitable old man. 

“ | was quite and entirely certain 
of it. And so was I, man—so was 
I. So let us take a glass of toddy 
together; for noo, since 1 remem- 
ber, I mind you weel.” 

* It's mair than I do you,’ quoth 
the inexorable minister of Thistle- 
doup—“ it’s mair than I do you. 
There were twa Clours that year 
in auld Thingamy’s class. There 
was Scoonrel Clour and myself: 
it maun hae been Scoonrel Clour 
that ye kenned.” 


This was a settler, and his lord. 
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ship now interposed between the 
mental gladiators. 

* Never mind, Dr Soorock—never 
mind our friend of Thistledoup— 
his bark’s war than his bite. And, 
Mr Clour, keep the peace, man; 
ye’re as venomous as an adder the 
nicht.” 

** Here, lassie,” quoth Mr. Bland, 
anxious to abet his lordship in his 
desire to restore harmony—* Here, 
lassie, bring some more hot water.” 

“| rather think some of our friens 
have had plenty and to spare of that, 
already,” quoth his lordship slyly. 
“ But so be it: Come away, we’ll tak 
another bit tumbler—that’s it.” 

And once more, as if with one ac- 
cord, we all bowled along among 
indifferent subjects; and I do not 
remember ever spending a pleasant- 
er or more intellectual evening. 

Seon after this, my dear old mo- 
ther, my uncle, and the Hudsons, 
with Richard Phantom, Esq., whose 
friends, although respectable, were 
poor, and easily persuaded to 
with him, joined us; and Mr Hud- 
son’s beautiful seat was a scene 
of great gaiety for the remainder 
of the summer. At length we all 
returned to Liverpool; and, somes 
time after, our party tere them- 
selves from their dear friends, and 
we removed with my uncle to our 
house, situated about half-a-mile | 
from Ballywindle; for the old gen- 
tleman, as a climax to his kindness, 
had purchased a beautiful small es- 
tate, close to his own, with which he 
paca us on our wedding-day. 

and my mother occupy the fa- 
mily-mansien of Ballywindle; and, 
to tell the truth, my wife aud I are 
mhore there than at home. As for 
Dicky, the old man has corrupted 
him al , and he is his con. 
stant companion on his little Irish 
ony. He speaks with a stronger 
rogue even than my uncle—at 
which the latter is so delighted, that 
he has sunk L.1000 in the name of 
the little fellow; so that, when he 
comes of age, he will have a com- 
fortable nest-egg to depend upon. 

Sir Oliver has now his flag, and 
commands at ——-——-; and De Wal- 
den, Sir Henry Oakplank—I beg his 
pardon—soon after the action alrea- 
dy related, was made commander, 
and eventually Post. 

He was recently ordered home, 
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and allowed to call at Havannab, 
and to give Mademoiselle Sophie 
and Monsieur Duquesne a passage in 
his ship, but he somewhat infringed 
the letter of the Admiral’s license, 
by converting Mademoiselle Du- 
quesne into Lady Oakplank before 
embarking. They paid us a visit 
immediately after being paid off, on 
his arrival in England, and are now 
rusticating in Switzerland, on a visit 
to his ill-fated mother’s relations. 

Old Davy Doublepipe hasinherited 
a goodly sum of money from Alder- 
man Sprawl, a kinsman of his, and is 
now the master of a fine London 
ship in the Jamaica trade, as kind to 
his passengers, from all accounts, as 
he used to be to his brother officers 
and shipmates. 

I frequently hear from my Jamaica 
friends, who are prosperous and 
happy, and Listado has settled down, 
so as to take Mr M——’s place in the 
management of the business at Ha- 
vannah, and so far as I can learn his 
heart is none the worse of his dis- 

ointment. As tor Massa Quacco, 
he installed himself as butler, with- 
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out thinking it at all necessary to ask 
any questions. He certainly takes 
more liberty with me than any other 
servant, and makes his remarks very 
freely.—‘ Ah, massa, lucky for you, 
you touch in dat river wid de leetle 
felucca.” 
-* As how, Master Quacco ?” 

“Oh! you would never hab 
know, what it was to have so good 
a sarvant if you had not—but ater 
all, dis gooder countree more as 
Africa, if people only would speak 
Englis, such as one gentleman can 
onderstand ; and de sun could be per- 
suade to sine upon him sometime— 
Ah! almost more better countree as 
Jamaica, so I bery well content to 
take my rest in him.” 

Friend, we have had a tolerably 
long spell of each other’s company, 
but I hope and trust nobody on board 
has been sea-sick. Having no ex. 
cuse for holding on any longer, Inow 
cast off the line—there—so you may 
amuse yourself by hauling in, and 
coiling down at your leisure; for 
here we are at last, at the End of 
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A LEGENDARY TALE--WITH VERY LITTLE LORE. 


I’.u tell you a story in well.sorted rhymes, 

Of two notable Princes of comical times, 

Whom the two Kings of Brentford Old Chronickle styles— 
Though one William of Brentford, one Dan of St Giles. 


Now the King of St Giles was a very great rogue, 
For he had a foul mouth, with a dash of the brogue, 
And he went always tended by fifty stout knaves, 
Who bore all before them with sticks and with staves. 


And he grew very wroth when he heard the folk say, 
That the good King of Brentford was given to pray, 
And he swore by St Patrick he’d pull down his church, 
And, meaning his throne, knock him off from his perch. 


But the good King of Brentford went on with his prayers, 
And once kick’d his Minister fairly down stairs, 
For proposing, to please the new King of St Giles, 


To dismiss a}) his 


riests and make schouls of the aisles, 


Then back’d by this Dan, all his servants, the crew! 
Insultingly ask’d of King William at Kew, 

To give up the Religion in which he was nurs’d— 
But he sent them a-packing with “ Sirs, I'll die first.” 


He sent them all packing, and got a new set, 
And the old one went grumbling away with a threat, 
And they. offer’d their services, aye, to a man, 


To the worst of his enemies, big 


lly Dan. 
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Now one was among them so small of his age, 
That he went by the name of the King’s Varlet Page; 
With more cunning than wit, he ne’er blink'd at a lie, 
And was favour'd by Dan as an exquisite spy. 


And he told to King Dan he knew all the church goods, 
Mitres, croziers, and surplices, cassocks, and hoods ; 
That if once in his place he could get himself back, 

It would then be the time he should make his attack; 


For that keeping the key of the sacristy door, 

He’d let in the stout men of St Giles by the score; 

They op then lay about them as much as they would— 
And he’d take the Church chests that did nobody good. 


“Tis an excellent plan, and this instant,” quoth Dan, 
* We'll just set about it as fast as we can.” 

So he took fifty men of his train, stout and tall, 

And with little John Page broke into the King’s Hall. 


They belabour’d his servants on right and on left, 
Some bent upon sacrilege, some upon theft, 

And to the King’s presence they daringly broke ; 

And little John Page, standing foremost, thus spoke :—~ 


“ You see, please your Majesty, here I'm come back, 
For without me, you know, things are going to wrack ; 
So give up the keys of the butt’ry and hatch, 

The cellars, and sacristy-bread—come, despatch ! 


“* And more I must tell you, I come from King Dan, 
Whom I find, by the by, a most excellent man ; 

And the offer he makes you is brick: bats and tiles, 

Or that he’ll take half Brentford, and you half St Giles. 


* In short, he speaks plain, that he’ll take half your crown, 
And if you don’t give it at once knock you down; 

And but one more condition—a trifle, I hope— 

That you'd ruin your church, and submit to the Pope. 


“ I’ve bargain’d for all in your Majesty’s name— 

You agree, or your house will be soon in a flame. 

Let them burn a few churches by way of relief, 

And we’ll then feast his knaves with your Majesty’s beef.” 


So, without further preface, or asking of leave, 

He } sacra all the keys from his Majesty’s sleeve, 
And gave them to Peter and Dick; but himself 
Kept the keys of the pantry, and all the King’s pelf. 


Now, when Sabbath-day came, there was many a good soul 
In his best was long waiting to hear the bell toll ; 

But the sextons were warn’d not to touch the church bells, 
Or the knaves of St Giles would soon make it their knells. 


It was strange—so it happ’d—when next Sabbath came round, 
They found ten good churches were pull’d to the ground ; 
And ’twas told them besides, the Pope’s priests in the hall, 
With bell, book, and candle, were cursing them all. 


At each other they stared, and cried “ Bob, Arthur, and Ben, 
Here, we cannot stand this, though we’re peaceable men! 

if we don’t now bestir us, I fear the church ropes 

Will be put round our necks by these friends of the Pope's.” 


So they went, a stout posse as ever you saw, 

And swore they’d break backs, if they didn’t break law, 

And they'd rescue their King—though the rogues from the leads 
Only answer’d by hurling down stones on their heads. 
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But they batter'd the door, and leap’d in with a spring, 
And from a dark closet they rescued their King : 

And ’twas time, for Dick Radical meant in the night 
To get into his chamber, and strangle him quite. 


The rascally servants ran off like poltroons, 

And the rogues of King Dan fled ike lubberly loons ; 
But they duck’d little John in the horse-pond, and then 
The good servants call’d back to their places again. 


And now, let me teli you, such comical times 

Are not pleasaut in fact, though they’re pleasant in rhymes, 
Send Dar. to Beersheba, John Page, and Dick Swing ; 

For one king at a time is a capital thing. 





THE PILOT FISH AND THE SHARK. 


Lorp Jouy, if thou hast been “ at 
sea,” 
As Politicians hap to be, 
Oft now-a days,— 
But yet, not so—though well it fit 
The small confusion of thy wit— 
Accept the phrase. 


If thou hast on the blue waves been, 
Under the lee thou must have seen, 
Down deep and dark, 
A black ungainly monster lurk, 
That spares nor Christian, Jew, nor 
Turk— 
Yclept a Shark. 


At first, perchance, with outstretch’d 
neck, 
Thou did’st but spy a point or speck 
There to repose 
(The smallest creature), and then 
brisk, 
With sudden jerk, to sport and frisk 
About his nose. 


Then, did’st thou question how it 
happ’d 
The little minnow was not snapp’d 
Up in a minute, 
That dar’d to sport so near the jaws, 
As if he-sought that mouth of saws 
To enter in it. 


Then thou didst learn sharks do not 
live 
On creatures so diminutive, 
But treat them kindly, 
That bigger fish may cast off fear, 
The awful mouth approach more 
near, 
Then enter blindly. 


And if it chance the ocean beast 

On human carcasses should feast, 
Pilot, by favour, 

Frisks ever round his ravenouschops, 

And picks the morsels that he drops, 
And licks his slaver. 


Lord John, in thee I needs must 
mark 
The pilot-fish—in Dan the shark 
All folks will see— 
Death’s-head and cross-bones, blood 
and arson, 
A strangled Protestant or parson, 
Are nought to thee. 


And if with dash and splash of tail 

He split the plank on which we sail, 
To thee—what matter! 

The “ Home Department” of King 


Dan 
Will furnish well thy pot and pan, 
The Church thy platter. 


Where’er the wat’ry savage goes 
The Pilot's ever at his nose. 
Tis thus we find, 
When paltriest creatures take the Jead, 
They indicate a bigger Head 
And Tail behind. 
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THE CANADA QUESTION. 


From the indifference with which 
Colonial affairs are commonly re- 
garded by that portion of the press 
which administers, whether in the 
metropolis or in the country at large, 
to the daily and periodical cravings 
of the community for knowledge or 
for news, and from the ignorance 
which, in the consequent absence of 
any supply of details through the 
vehicles of more extensive or speedy 
circulation, is prevalent amongst the 
public at large respecting the state 
and concerns of those branches of 
the common empire separated by 
seas from the parent trunk, it might 
be inferred that the English are real- 


the dmount of happiness or welfare, 
political or moral, of their brethren 
in the Colonial communities, by the 
richly laden vessels freighted to the 
water’s edge alone, which traffic be- 
tween the Thames and the St Law- 
rence, it was impossible that the na- 
tion, in the absence of specific, uns 
doubted, and notorious facts, could 
for one moment apprehend that thé 
fostered care she dispensed with no 
niggard hand in the hour of need, 
had as little secured the gratitude, 
as an admission to equal rights, and 
to a full participation in all the bless- 
ings of institutions and laws under 
which she herself had prospered so 


ly the egotistic race so characterised “highly, had advanced the social pro- 


by some of our kind neighbours ; 
that they are disposed to consider 
their own offshoots or dependencies 
as no more, and no better, than 
the mere steam-impelled machinery 
through which the virgin treasures 
of uncultivated regions may be raised 
and transferred for their own sole 
behoof ; and that, whilst Mr Porter’s 
tables parade an annual addition of 
exports and imports—of tonnage in- 
wards and outwards—of customs’ 
dues at home and abroad—it is all 
plain sailing and smooth water. No 
judgment could, however, be more 
unmerited or calumnious ; for nei- 
ther in ancient nor modern history 
can we find a system established 
evincing so entire a disinterested- 
ness in spirit, and, where most vi- 
gorously applied, so strictly recipro- 
cal in its correlative benefits and du- 
ties, as between parent state and co- 
lony, as that which has in all ages 
distinguished — which still distin- 
erage os colonial policy of Great 

ritain. Wherever British coloniza- 
tion has carried the arts and the in- 
dustry of civilized life, there also 
have they been accompanied or fol- 
lowed by—there also have they flou- 
rished under the shadow of—British 
institutions. Wherever the victo- 
tious flag of England has waved over 
the foreign dependencies of hostile 
states, there also has the British Con- 
stitution been planted, and vanquish- 
ed serfs of the soil have run riot in 
the enjoyment of freedom unhoped 
for. Far, therefore, from squaring 


gress, or contributed to the harmony 
of a colony which had passed under 
the yoke of freemen, only to be en- 
franchised from wretched feudality 
and delegated despotism. 

There can be little question that 
Messrs Hume, O‘Connell, and Roe- 
buck have been and are mainly ac- 
cessory to the state of ignorance or 
deception by which the public mind 
has been blinded on the state of af- 
fairs in the Canadas, but more es- 
pecially on that of Lower Canada. 
* Canadian Revolution or Rebellion” 
is not yet so popular a theme, and 
would not figure so gratefully on an 
eleetion placard, for the Radicals of 
Middlesex and the repealers of 
Kerry, as “ Down with the Church,” 
or the “ death’s-head and cross 
bones.” There is no scant of speech 
es and motions in or out of Parlia- 
ment—no want of articles in re- 
views, and leaders in newspapers— 
about tithes, Tories, and other such 
scarecrows; but even the triad of 
chieftains of the destructive host— 
the demagogue patrons of Transat 
lantic confusion—hesitate to revolt 
the still English feeling of unreflect 
ing supporters and deluded mobs, 
by detailing the march of sedition 
in Quebec, and beseeching their 
sympathies in behalf of Franco-Ca+ 
nadian traitors. Here they publish 
not, but prefer to work with the 
mole in the underground burrows 
of “ secret committees” of the Ret 
formed House. But, though to print 
and publish here the mass of grie« 
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vances unproven, of perjury unpu- 
nished, of treason threatened, if not 
committed, as delivered before a 
* secret committee,” would subject 
the perpetrator to the penalties at- 
tending a breach of privilege—and 
the same law rules doubtless for 
every component part of the empire, 
whether domestic or ultramarine— 
yet it is seen that members of the 
* secret sittings” have not scrupled 
to report the proceedings in Cana- 
da, which have been sacredly re- 
served in England; not that it de- 
manded less moral or physical cou- 
rage to brave the law in the one 
country than in the other, but be- 
cause the popularity and place- 
hunters would have lost caste here 
by that exhibition of alliance and 
fellowship with malecontents and 
traitors, which, in the meridian of 
Montreal, was deemed worthy of 
high applause, and cemented and 
stimulated with ample supplies of 
hard dollars. Some once or twice, 
indeed, attention was awakened, 
aud public indignation aroused, by 
an incautious missive of patriot Jo- 
seph, calling upon the Franco-Ca- 
nadians to throw off “ the baneful 
domination of the metropolitan 
country ;” or a tenderly humane 
suggestion of philosopher Roebuck, 
that “ it is better to fight than lose 
ail chance of governing ourselves.” 
It would be surprising with what 
coolness the patriots and philogo- 
phers of our days counsel to rebel- 
lion, and point to the battle-field, 
did we not know how well those 
can “ jest of wounds who never felt 
a scar,” and had we not seen and 
heard the hero of a hundred fights, 
neither, in the slang dictionary of 
modern liberality, patriot or philo- 
sopher, invariably first and fore- 
most to deprecate war, and shrink 
from the contemplation of its hor- 
rors. 

The fierce manifestoes of Hume 
and Roebuck have served, however, 
to arrest attention, and excite en- 
quiry into the causes of hagtilities, 
apparently as unpremedig 
unprovoked. In examining 
tory of Canada since its conquest 
and fiaal cession in 1763, it is im- 
possible to come to any ether con- 
clusion than that all the ills by which 
it has been afflicted may be dated 
from the Constitutional Act of 1791, 
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by which the province of Quebec, 
then so called, was divided into two 
distinct governments, such as they 
now exist, called Upper Canada and 
Lower Canada, with a form of con- 
stitution for each,—based, indeed, 
upon that of the parent state, but 
carrying out the democratic prin- 
ciple to so extravagant an extent, 
that not only was the electoral right 
of suffrage more widely diffused 
and less cramped in its exercise, but 
no qualification, pecuniary or per- 
sonal, required in the popular re- 
presentative. The practical opera- 
tion of so favourite a theory of pen- 
niless demagogues, such as it still 
continues, may be traced in all its 
glory in the composition of the House 
of Assembly of Lower Canada at 
this moment, among whose members 
persons may be found unable to read, 
and whose command of the pen ex- 
tends no farther than to make the 
mark of the cross. Many of these 
gentlemen, too, assuming to decide 
upon laws affecting the property of 
others, are themselves so slenderly 
endowed by industry or by fortune 
therewith, that it may be doubted 
whether, but for an abstraction 
from the public chest under their 
charge, which they voted to be 
honest and honourable, but which 
committed in private life would have 
been duly visited upon the delin- 
quents by the law, under the head 
of larceny or embezzlement—whe- 
ther but for this, we say, these dig- 
nified legislators could have post- 
poned his business—the attorney of 
his office—the inhabitant of his farm 
—the retailer of his shop—or the 
boatman of his boat to that of the 
nation. There is but one step, we 
are told, from the ridiculous to the 
sublime; the man that commences 
with extracting pence from the 

4 the end to be 
fastidious about plundering a bavk 
or.a church—for after all, c'est (seu 
lement) le premier pds qui coute. A 


House of Commons which—with- 


out mission for the object from the 
constituency—without the concur- 
rence, nay, against the consent of 
the two co-existent branches of the 
Legislature — commences with the 
apparently modest appropriation, 
out of the public purse, of daily sbil- 
lings only to the uses of its mem- 
bers, may eventually claim to deal 
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likewise with the whole revenue of 
the state; for the principle once ad- 
mitted, who shall presume to limit 
its application? Pregnant with mis- 
chief and confusion as was the Con- 
stitution—framed, strange to say, un- 
der the premiership, but surely un- 
knowing, of the great Pitt—framed, 
moreover, for a state of society then 
rude, ignorant, barbarous, and poor 
almost beyond belief, and even now, 
in the Franco-Canadian district of 
the colony, rejoicing in much of the 
darkness and feudality of its pro- 
genitors, the machinery for putting 
it in motion was little calculated 
to moderate its extravagances, or 
rather it was suitably calculated to 
accelerate their developement, and 
perpetuate their empire. The Colo- 
nial- Office, content with manufactu- 
ring a charter for a terra incognita, 
with a self-denial quite exemplary, 
devolved upon the acting governor 
at Quebec the duty of apportioning 
the boon, as best might please him, 
among the cities, hamlets, and out- 
lines of communities then existing in 
that vast region. Sir Alured Clarke 
dealt only in masses. Accordingly, 
he incorporated and breathed a po- 
litical existence into places possess- 
ing a full complement of hewers of 
wood; he tabooed the Seigneuries 
or Franco- Canadian settlements on- 
ly—a narrow slip of land on both 
sides the St Lawrence, varying in 
breadth from ten to forty miles; and 
he excommunicated all other the 
denizens of the trackless, measure- 
less wilderness of forest and savan- 
nah, where the hardy sons of Bri- 
tain were shadowing out the thewes 
and sinews of future empire—yea, 
the General, perhaps abhorring the 
skeleton of a corps, excommunicated 
them without saving clause or bene- 
fit of clergy, then and thencefor- 
ward, so absolutely, that, until of 
late, nay, even now, there are tens 
of thousands of English who have 
right, title, or interest none in that 
constitution, so gratuitously present- 
ed by their own fatherland, save and 
except at the price of home and pro- 
perty elsewhere, by residence with- 
in those counties with English names, 
into which Governor Clarke fantas- 
tically carved the favoured land of 
Gallic feudalism, Lots et Ventes, and 
the Charter. The race upon which 
was entailed, and to whose use was 
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limited, the enjoyment of the “ Con- 
stitutional Act,” existed at the time 
—and is scarcely yet more advanced 
—in a state of nature and ignorance 
not very greatly more civilized than 
that of their ancient foes and neigh- 
bours, the Iroquois; the class of 
new comers and settlers located in 
the rear of the Seigneuries, from 
whom and their descendants the con- 
stitution was withheld, was distin- 
guished by all the energy and intel- 
ligence of the stock from which 
they directly derived—it was, io 
fact, composed of some of the hard- 
iest among British adventurers; the 
poet’s stanza ought, therefore, to be 
varied thus— 


“ If ignorance bear a premium, ’tis folly 
to be wise.” 


All this was surely blunder and 
injustice eufficient for one act of 
Parliament, nevertheless another 
more glaring and fatal still remains 
to be told. By the second clause of 
that act (31st Geo. [II.), the province 
of Quebec, or Canada Proper, tilt 
then one and indivisible, was divid- 
ed, as we have said, into two sepa-- 
rate provinces, with House of As- 
sembly, council, governor, and all- 
the usual machinery of government, 
distinct from each other. This. 
separation was decreed not only 
without consulting the wishes, but 
in direct opposition to the remon- 
strances of the inhabitants of both . 
Upper and Lower Canada. Vainly-- 
were representations the most urgent 
repeated against this suicidal resolu 
tion. It is difficult to conceive upon 
what principle of policy or of ex- 
pediency, or of advantage, present 
or prospective, it could have been 
founded, unless indeed as a means 
of ensuring dependency by the ap« 
plication to the colony of the ancient 
maxim directed against open foes— 
divide et impera. One thing is al- 
ready sufficiently clear, the means 
have not compassed the end. We 
have indeed laid the foundation of 
two rival empires, each differin 
from the other in laws, language, and 
religion—we have laboured with 
might and main to transplant the 
hatred, to eternize the wars and the 
national hostility of the Old in the 
New World—between French Lower 
and British Upper Canada. Such is 
the poisoned garment with which 
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the two provinces have been regaled 
in the act of division that finally will 
estrange both from the metropolis 
no less absolutely than each from 
the other. 

The rule adopted in the demarca- 
tion of limits, and the assignment of 
territory to the respective new pro- 
vinces, betrays a singular contempt 
for the economy and the wants of 
the one, and that one exclusively 
the British portion, which, by the 
Royal Proclamation of 1763, invi- 
ting settlers, and guaranteeing privi- 
leges and protection, ought, if par- 
tiality were to be shown, to have had 
a preference in the eyes of the 
supreme powers. By the geographi- 
cal position of Upper Canada it is 
cut off from all direct communica- 
tion with the sea for the exportation 
of produce, or the importation of 
supplies, except under favour of 
Lower Canada, sovereign paramount 
of the St Lawrence, or of New Yerk, 
lord of the Hudson. With a humility 
or a stolidity which would be mar- 
vellous any where eut of Downing 
Street, the conquerors were stowed 
far away inland—locked up rear- 
ward and westward, and the keys 
of this prison-house, converted, by 
industry and perseverance matchless, 
into a storehouse for nations, con- 
signed to the keeping of the van- 
quished—seaports, fortresses, river 
debouches, all abandoned to the 
Franco. Canadians conquered on the 
heights of Abraham, whilst the victors 
were left to hew their way through 
forests, to tempt the rapids, and 
accept the wilderness for an inheri- 
tance. That the colonists, both of 
the one and the other province, 
sought no divorce of their fortunes, 
and at that time exhibited no loath- 
ing towards each other, for as yet 
they had salaried no demagogues at 
home or abroad, may be gathered 
from the chronicles ef the period, 
and the representations addressed 
to the British Parliament and Go. 
vernment against the division, and 
other enactments of the “ constitu- 
tional act.” Never indeed was truth 
expounded in a more masterly 
manner than in the remonstrance 
delivered at the bar of the House of 
Commons by their joint agent, on 
the. 23d of March, 1791. From this 
document, altogether of high national 
interest, and worthy the study of 
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statesmen, we present the following 
extracts, all we have room for, which 
bear forcibly upon the present aspect 
of affairs, and upon events since 
accomplished :— 

“ There is one consideration of 
the utmost importance to the tran- 
quillity of the people inhabiting all 
parts of that country, and which will 
alone, I hope, be sufficient to engage 
this honourable house to reject the 
plan of a new independent govern- 
ment. I beg leave to request that 
honourable members will recollect 
aad attend to the geographical situa- 
tion of that country, from which it 
will appear evident that no vessel of 
any kind can proceed farther up the 
river St Lawrence than the city of 
Montreal on account of the rapids, 
which are immediately above that 
town. Of course, as every article 
of necessity or luxury which the 
inhabitants of the upper districts 
have occasion for from Britain, or 
any foreign ccuntry, must come to 
them by the river St Lawrence, they 
must be landed at or below Mont- 
real, where they must be stored by 
the merchants of Quebec or Mont- 
real until carriages or boats are pro- 
vided to send them forward; like- 
wise, that every article of produce 
which the people of these upper dis- 
tricts wish to export must be sent in 
boats to Montreal, or perhaps to Que- 
bec, for the purpose of being shipped 
for exportation ; and that as well the 
articles of import as of export must, 
in passing through the lower coun- 
try, become subject to the laws, regula- 
tions, duties, and taxes which may be 
imposed by the legislature of the lower 
country. Now supposing the divi- 
sion to take place, as it may be ex- - 
pected that the new legislature of 
Quebec shall, in due time, provide a 
revenue towards the support of the 
civil government of that part of the 
province, it is more than probable, 
that whatever money is raised for 
that or any other public purpose, 
will be done by duties payable upon 
importations. It is, therefore, au ob- 


ject that deserves the most serious 


reflection of honourable members to 
consider how far the people inba- 
biting the upper government, will 
approve of, and be cantent-te pay 
taxes-or duttes.on their importatio 

or exportations, when the produce 
ef those taxes or duties is to be apr 
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plied towards supporting the expenses 
of the civil government of the lower 
province, or for building public edi« 
Jices, or otherwise improving or beau- 
tifying that part of the country, or for 
the purpose of granting bounties or 
encouragements to promote agricul- 
ture, or particular trades or manu- 
factures, of which the people in the 
upper provinces cannot, from their 
situation, participate the advantages. 
It is impossible, sir, if the province 
of Quebec is to be divided, for the 
wisdom of man to lay down a plan 
for these objects that will not afford 
matter of dispute, and create animo- 
sities between the governments of 
the two provinces, which, in a few 
years, may lead to the most serious 
consequences. This would be sow- 
ing the seeds of dissension and quar- 
rels, which, however easy it may be 
to raise, it will be found exceedingly 
difficult to appease.” 

Again, he adds:—“‘ Sir, I have 
considered the subject a thousand 
times since I first heard of this in- 
tended division, but have not been 
able to form any reasonable idea of 
the motive which has induced the 
proposition of such a dangerous ex- 
periment; if at any future period 
experience should point it out as ex- 
pedient for the advantage and safety 
of government, or for the general 
convenience or prosperity of the 
people, to divide that country, it 
may then be done with more judg- 
ment, from a more certain know- 
ledge of the consequences of such 
a division. The inconvenience 
that may arise from continuing the 
province united under one legisla- 
ture are few, and they are well 
known and understood ; the advan- 
tages are unanimity, mutual support, 
and strength; but no man can tell 
the dangers of a separation. The 
dangers, however, to be apprehend- 
ed are political weakness, disunion, 
animosities, and quarrels.” 

The italics are our own, but so 
spoke Mr Lymburner in 1791; and 
so accurately had his prophetic eye 
taken measure of the coming events 
which cast their shadows before—so 
almost undoubted his second sight— 
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that every sentence seems a pfé- 
phecy, and every prediction Las been 
fulfilled to the letter. If it were pos- 
sible for a good man to rejoice ovér 
the full accomplishment of ills fore- 
seen, and vainly forewarned, that 
upright patriot and sagacious states- 
man may now enjoy a rich harvest 
of scorn over those who despised or 
rejected his countels, and took no 
heed to his warnings.* We learn, 
indeed, that the division of the pro- 
vince of Quebec had hardly become 
the law of the land, when the then 
miaisters of the crown became a- 
ware of its glaring impolicy, and so 
declared themselves to Mr Lym- 
burner;'but, without adopting any 
measures of a remedial or counter- 
acting tendency, the deed was left a 
fatal legacy to their successors. 

The House ef Assembly of Lower 
Canada pursued a course of action 
so systematically in accordance, that 
it is difficult to imagine Mr Lyme 
burner’s speech not to have formed 
its text-book. A perpetual warfare 
has been kept up against the co-or- 
dinate branches of the legislaturé ; 
encroachments upon their separate 
functions, followed up year by 
year with extraordinary persevée 
rance and considerable tact, have 
been feebly when at all opposed, an 
almost invariably ended by plenary 
concessions made with the earnest 
but vain intent of conciliation. Of 
late open and undisguised usurpa- 
tion has sueceeded to insidious ma- 
neuvre. Members of the Legisla- 
tive Council—an institutien answer- 
ing to our House of Peers—have 
been caehiered upon the demand of 
the Lower House; the purity of jus- 
tice, and the independence of the 
Bench, have been tampered with, 
and the slavery of the executive 
sought to be compassed, by voti 
the salaries of judges and the eivi 
list from year to year, instead of per- 
manently as before, until, at length, 
at this present moment, the mo 
have been altogether withheld a 

riod of two years, and public 
unctionaries of ‘all grades, from 
the governer and’ fudges down- 
wards, left unsalaried, and many of 
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them reduced in consequence to a 
state of the greatest distress. Let it 
not be forgotten, moreover, that 
whilst they hesitated not to rob the 
real labourers of their hire, especial 
care was taken to vote and to re- 
ceive the wages which, by their own 


_authority alone, they had appropria- 


ted to themselves out of the public 
monies, of which they ought to have 
been the honest guardians and not 
the selfish plunderers — but with 
these matters we shall have occa- 
sion to deal hereafter. 

From the moment that the “ Con- 
stitution” became the law of the 
land, and an independent Legisla- 
ture was established, a clique of am- 
bitious and bigoted persons, princi- 
pally lawyers, was gradually orga 
nized among the Franco- Canadians, 
never, and not now, formidable for 
numbers, nor for the talent or abili- 


. ty of the members above mediocrity, 


but dangerous at all times, inas- 
much as still of a superior order to 
the mass of ignorance and supersti- 
tion by which they are surrounded 
in the great body of their country- 
men, upon whose naturally honest 
and simple characters experience 
and cunning qualify them tu operate 
in any way to suit their own views. 
Constituting from the first the great 
majority of the House of Assembly, 
it has been their invariable policy to 
efface all remembrance of the con- 
quest; to keep British connexion 
and British supremacy in the back- 
ground; to arrogate a separate na- 
tional existence. Thus, in their 
speeches as in their writings, the 
** Nation Canadienne” is introduced 
and dwelt upon at every turn, with 
all the ridiculous pomposity of the 


bursting bull-frog, and all the airs 


and graces of a Mons. Calicot of /a 
rande nation. The increasing num- 
Ser of British settlers under all dis- 
couragements, was a source of in- 
cessant and nervous agitation, lest 
the Nation Canadienne should be 
swallowed up in the multitudes of 
sturdy yeomen, Highlanders, and 
wild Irish which annually migrate 
to the shores of the St Lawrence. 


‘This fear haunts them in all their 


legislation, and in all their refusals 
‘to legislate. In the Tableau Sta- 
tistique et Politique des deux Canadas, 
by one Isidore Le Brun, according 
to the title-page, but, as generally 
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believed, written and published by 
the clique, the feeling vents itself 
throughout the work. “ Dans le Bas 
Canada” (says he) “ la population 
Frangaise sent accrcitre ses craintes de 
perdre sa superiorité morale et poli- 
tique ;” and in the same page we are 
told that, as “the House of Assembly 
votes rewards for the destruction of 
wolves, it is no less urgent to devise 
means to prevent immigration from 
being a calamity for these colonies.” 
The language is significant,—indeed 
it has all the air of being official; for 
the Legislature has actually laid a 
poll tax upon emigrants British born, 
and we believe upon them only of 
all the world. With the same pre- 
possessions in favour of all that be- 
longs to the “ nation,” and the same 
resolve to make it a home as uneasy 
as unwelcome to strangers and so- 
journers, the French laws of the old 
régime are scrupulously enforced,— 
every attempt to reform them re- 
sisted, every prayer or petition to 
adapt them to a new state of society, 
and to new and more enlarged rela- 
tions, contemptuously refused, The 
petitions of the inhabitants of Dun- 
ham, and some forty or fifty other 
townships, signed by 10,000 heads 
of families, state, that besides the 
grievance of being subject to French 
laws, they cannot get justice, even 
of that sort, without travelling from 
100 to 150 miles in search of it—to 
Montreal, Quebec, or Three Rivers 
—and even then they are adminis 
tered in French, a language the 
petitioners understand not; that de 
facto they are without any represen- 
tation in the House of Assembly ; 
that their complaints to that House 
have always been treated with con- 
tempt or indifference; that they are 
placed almost out of the pale of civil 
government; that they can account 
for this only on the supposition that 
the Franco-Canadian House of As- 
sembly have determined that emi- 
grants of British origin should have 
no inducement to seek an asylum or 
become settlers in Lower Canada. 
The latter object, if true, had mar- 
vellously succeeded ; for of nearly 
100,000 who had arrived within the 
last few years, scarcely 1000 had 
settled in the townships, or made 
Lower Canada other than a place of 
transit; vast numbers passed over 
into the United States, where they 
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found themselves in a less foreign 
country. These grievances are thus 
detailed in 1823; but they are re- 
peated by other petitioners, inha- 
bitants of, or interested in, Lower 
Canada, in 1828, and up to this pre- 
sent time they still form the burden 
of every communication,—they are 
wafted hitherward with every breeze 
from the Atlantic. By an act which 
received the Royal assent in 1829, 
an attempt, such as it is, was made 
to remedy the complaint of non- 
representation, by extending the 
right to the Eastern Townships; the 
six counties composing them be- 
ing empowered to return two mem- 
bers each where the population 
amounted to 4000 and above, and 
one member where it was above 
one, but below 4000. Now, by the 
“ Constitutional Act,” the cities of 
Montreal and Quebec each return 
four members; but however the 
counties of the Eastern Townships 
increase, even to their capacity of 
containing one million and a half of 
inhabitants, the right of representa- 
tation for them remains stationary ; 
the mark of Cain is set upon them 
as not of the “‘ Nation Canadienne.” 
The defective state of commercial 
law in France is sufficiently notori- 
ous at this present time; under the 
old régime, it was still worse, or 
rather such a thing was almost un- 
known. Canada, before the con- 
quest, having little trade, had no 
trading laws; but the new blood 
transfused into her shrivelled 
veins from the metropolitan country 
having multiplied her commercial 
relations a thousandfold, or rather 
having created an entirely new 
world of commerce and industry, 
laws became necessary for the regu- 
lation and protection of these novel 
species of property. Nevertheless, 
the Assembly, assuming to repre- 
sent the whole people, opposed 
themselves to all legislation or im- 
provement; declaring the coutume 
de Paris, such as before the Revo- 
lution it was, to be the antiquated 
code by which the vast and complex 
interests of navigation, trade, and 
one almost exclusively Bri- 

sh, were to be regulated. The en- 
actment, indeed, of a law whereby 
debtors could purge themselves of 
liability for debt by a mere oath of 
negation, and the facilities afforded 
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and confirmed by the ‘state of the 
law to mortgage frauds, whereby a 
hundred mortgages might lie against 
the land, and all parties remain ig- 
norant of the pressure of any secu- 
rities besides their own, obtained 
for the Assembly the flattering dis-' 
tinction of patrons of mortgage and 
trading frauds, The French law of 
Inheritance and Dower, combined 
with the Lots et Ventes, is peculiarly 
unfavourable to the improvement of 
property, and is the real cause why 
the Seigneuries or French settle- 
ments are, in value and culture, so 
greatly behind those portions of 
Canada where the English tenure 
of free and common soccage pre- 
vails. This will be more readily un- 
derstood from the operation of the 
Lots et Ventes, by which a fine is 
payable to the seigneur of twelve 
and a fraction per cent upon every 
successive transfer of the land held 
under that feudal tenure. Thus a 
man may have purchased under this 
title for one thousand pounds, lay- 
ing out ten thousand more in im- 
provements and alterations; upon 
the sale or successive sales of the 
estate, through deaths, or otherwise, 
the twelfth and successive twelfths 
upon, not the original price, but the 
increased value, falls in to the seig- 
neur. The House of Assembly up- 
holds the antediluvian law, as tend- 
ing to secure property in the same 
family, notwithstanding that it acts 
as a bar against the investment of 
capital, and deteriorates property ; 
it is consoled, however, by the re- 
flection, that it stays British immigra- 
tion, or renders it ruinous to the 
luckless adventurers who unwitting- 
ly tempt fortune within the domain 
of laws so barbarous. To those who 
would more fully understand the 
subject, we recommend the evidence 
of Mr Simon M‘Gillivray, and (then) 
Mr Edward Ellice, in the Parlia- 
mentary Report of 1828. 

Nothing could well be more scan- 
dalous than the mode in which the 
customs’ revenue, derived from; 
and therefore the property of, Upper 
equally with Lower Canada, was 
squandered by the House of Assem- 
bly without at all deigning to con~ 
sult the sister province.. Number- 
less had been the petitions for the 
formation of improved roads and 
communications on the part of the 





new townships; but, as usual, frem 
that quarter they were utterly dis- 
regarded. So soon as the revenue 
(the joint revenue) grew prosper- 
ous, however, there was no want of 
alacrity in voting the public money 
for road-making; but then it was 
for roads in the Seigneuries, or the 
lands of the “ Nation Canadienne,” 
and not for the new or British set- 
tlements. The British residents had 
asked only for roads of general uti- 
lity: the Assembly Canadienne con- 
structed roads, at the public charge, 
of purely local convenience for their 
constituents. Mr Gale (v. Partia- 
mentary Report) states, that in 1815 
between L.t000 and L.9000, and in 
1817 L.55,000 of the public money 
was thus lavished. Mr Neilson, one of 
the deputies of the House of Assem- 
bly to Parliament for the redress of 
(pretended) grievances, states, that 
since the war he thinks there must 
have been L.100,000 of the previn- 
cial money spent for roads—all for 
the Seigneuries, it appears—where 
roads were conditioned to be made, 
and allowed for, half-a-century be- 
fore! Latterly there have been no 
appropriations for that object, be- 
cause the Canadienne roads have 
been provided for, and there was no 
disposition to give encouragement 
to the new settlements. In the 
same way the expenses of building 
district gaols were charged upon 
the general revenue, although for 
the accommodation of populous 
towns and districts almost exclu- 
sively ‘‘ Canadienne ;”” and this to 
save their own pockets and those of 
the French habitans, their electors, 
partially at the expense of Upper 
Canada. On more than one occa- 
sion also there has been no scruple 
of applying the common fund in aid 
of the exigencies of special districts, 
always, of course, part and property 
of the “ Nation Canadienne.” At 
one time L.45,000 was voted to be 
distributed in loans for the purchase 
of seed-wheat fer poor farmers in 
the district of Quebec, of the repay- 
ment whereof we do not find any 
aecount. The habitans electors 
would surely be the most ungrate~« 
fal of men not to re-elect and sup- 
port spendthrifts so unscrupulous 

their behalf of the property of 
other 


le. So also with the mo- 


fiies- granted for education. For 
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years a provision for the purposes 
of general education had been pe- 
riodically pressed upon the atten. 
tion of the Commons House of As- 
sembly, by the Executive, and as 
often refused or neglected, until 
the clique discovered in it the means 
of extending their influence with 
the voters of French origin at the 
easy rate of a foray upon the public 
purse. It is easy to be liberal at 
other people’s expense, and the ex- 
cess and the manner in which this 
liberality was exercised in the pre- 
sent instance savours not more of 
prodigality than of cunning. Pre» 
vious to 1829 the amount of monies 
voted for the purposes of education 
had not exceeded L.2500. Messrs 
Papineau had held it in signal abhor- 
rence until they could turn it to 
good account. The grants for ele- 
mentary schools after this discovery 
are as follow :— 


ISSO, . «© « « L.27,840 
3831, 2. 2. « « - 25,261 
1832, . 29,233 
1833, 22,500 


In order to make the most of this 
profusion, the House of Assembly 
have, in the Elementary School Act 
lately passed, named the members 
Visitors of the Schools for the Coun- 
ties they represent. Itis the members, 
or one of them, for the county who 
make up the returns, and on those 
returns payments are made. Their 
peeulation and partiality in several 
of the counties have already become 
matter of complaint, nor ought it to 
excite surprise that, under such a 
system, many of the teachers are 
utterly unfit for suchacharge. The 
scheme has, however, admirably an- 
swered the objects of the projectors, 
for the members of the Assembly are 
looked up to as the grand promoters 
of education, and the donors of the 
immense sums of money annually 
= fer its support. Under the 

rovincial Act of 1801, provision was 
made for certain schools placed un- 
der the charge of the Royal Institu- 
tion. Efficient masters naturally pre- 
sided over these schools, selected by 
a Board composed of most respec 
table members of both religions. 
Having tasted the sweets of power 
and jobbing under their own project, 
the Assembly managed, in the last 
session, to place the schools of the 
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Royal Institution under the Elemen- 
tary School Act, in its usual grasping 
spirit of usurpation. It is a fact of 
importance, add the unimpeachable 
authorities from whom we have these 
details, that in most of the schools, 
instead of Roman and Grecian his- 
tory, French history is substituted, 
and the political works of French 
republican writers placed in the 
hands of the boys. This may be cre- 
dited, since it is in accordance with 
the advice contained in the Tableau 
Statistique—the work heretofore al- 
luded to as published under the aus- 
pices of the Cligue Canadienne—that 
“the Legislature should allocate 
£1200 per annum for the education 
of fifteen young Canadians in Paris;” 
and we are told that—Deés la pro- 
chaine Session, la Chambre d’ Assem- 
blée devrait voter des fonds pour que 
des professeurs Frangais, jeunes et 
déja distingués, fussent appellés mis- 
sionatres de ces sciences, ad les enseig- 
ner & Quebec.et.a Montreal. 

Before putting the finishing stroke 
to the picture of the financial doings 
of the House of Assembly and of the 
House itself, let us take a glance (our 
limits will not allow of more) at its 
conduct towards the public servants. 
In impeachments, a proceeding of 
frequent occurrence, with a view to 
destroy the character of the Bench, 
encouragement is given to every 
vagabond to exhibit charges against 
the judiciary and other high func- 


tionaries. The accusers are usually 
Feb. 12, 1828. C. B. Felton, Committee of Grievance, L.10 0 0 
17, ‘ ‘ Do. Do. ‘ ‘ 12 10 Q, 
March 5, ° Do. i Do. 4 . 145 1 0 
Jan. 17, Jacques Viger, . Do. ‘ P 20 0 0. 
28, e > Do. . ° Do. ° . 1 9.2 
24, ° Do. ‘ Do. ° * 2-0 @, 
March 5, « . de Tonnancour, > Do. v 67 10 O 
iFeb. 27, . F. A. Evans, ‘ Do. e 5 0 0 
March 14, e . Do. . Do. . 410 0 
“ ‘ ‘ Do. . Do. 40 0 
“ . Do. r ° ° Do. 58 10 0 
ee . _ §. H. Dickerson, ‘ Do. ! ‘ 58 10 0 
In 1830, some of tliese names again figure, such as Dickerson, 23 10 0” 


Notwithstanding all this extra- 
vagant expense, and formidable 
speeches of preparation, it stands 
recorded that no impeachment has 
ever been followed up by the Assem- 
bly. After holding the accused up 
to the execration of those who are 
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practising attorneys of the court over 
which the judge presides, and as the 
House of Assembly is one-fourth part 
composed of these minor limbs of 
the law, their influence within its 
walls may be guessed. If an attors 
ney be dissatisfied with a judgment 
—if he be reprimanded, or detected 
in the commission of fraud—his ad« 
versary, the judge, is at once ims 
peached amidst the plaudits of the 
House. It is matter ef frequent oc- 
currence, that, when an attorney is 
displeased with the judgment of the 
Bench, he threatens an impeachment 
at once, and an alarming. coalition 
exists for this end among most of 
those without talent or practice. A 
band of witnesses appeare to be 
duly organized as an appendage to 
the Committee of Grievances. They 
make their appearance at the open= 
ing of a session with as much regu- 
larity as if forming a part of the 
Speaker’s tail, and their faces are as 
well known as that of the City-Mar< 
shal at the Old Bailey. That lying 
and swearing is no unprofitable ave- 
cation—and, in Mr Papineau’s eyes, 
perhaps ought not to be—may beseen 
by the table of payments to witnesses 
by the Grievance Committee, append- 
ed toa “ Review of Proceedings of 
the House,” &e. &c., a very able 
work, written, we believe, by A, 
Stuart, Esq., and published at Mom. 
treal in 1832, The following are all 
the items for which we have room:— 


credulous enough to believe them in 
earnest, the prosecution is generally 
dropt, on the ground that the Go- 
vernment is unjust, and will not 
dispossess and ruin the victim on 
their simple address. The mode of 
conducting the enquiry is of a piece 
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with the cruel farce throughout. 
The accusation is referred to a com- 
mittee of five members, of whom 
one only is generally present to exa- 
mine witnesses,and do what seems to 
him good. Even this shallow show 
of justice may be dispensed with ; 
for, in the enquiry against Judge 
Kerr, the accusing party was sur- 
prised by the present Attorney-Ge- 
neral of the province in one of the 
committee rooms—not a committee- 
man present—doors locked, exami- 
ning his own witnesses. On being 
asked his authority for such a mode 
of acting, he stated that he proceeded 
by direction. The wonder is, not 
that impeachments are frequent, but 
that they are so few, seeing that a 
premium is held out upon them, and 
that one impeachment is as good as 
a fortune in hand. For instance, 
Judge Vallieres, then (1828) a mem- 
ber of the bar, brought up the peti- 
tion against Judge Kerr, gave evi- 
dence, referring to matters sixteen 
years old, and conducted the enquiry. 
He was promoted to the bench by 
Sir James Kempt, in 1829. Phi- 
lippe Panet, a member, one of the 
witnesses against Judge Kerr and At- 
torney-General Stuart, was promoted 
to the bench by Lord Aylmer, in 
1832. Ebenezer Peck, Esq., amem- 
ber, who brought charges against 
Judge Fletcher, was presented with 
a silk gown by Lord Ay! mer, in 1832, 
A. Quesnel, Esq., a member, the 
same. With such examples, the 
marvel will be, that more plentiful 
crops of prosecutions are not sown 
and reaped. : 

Our readers must feel a curiosity, 
natural enough, for some informa- 
tion touching the redoubtable House 
of Assembly itself, and its composi- 
tion. We beg them to bear in mind 
the heroic deeds it has accomplished, 
and the more heroic exploits it is 
meditating : how valiantly the mem- 
bers have warted with the almost 
unresisting Legislative Council: how 
daringly they have assaulted law- 
officers and judges: how formidably 
they enter into session, preceded by 
their Committee of Grievances, and 
supported by the Vigers, Feltons, 
Tonnancours, Evanses, Dickersons, 
and all the other hired array of 
spies and informers—of the Castles 
and Olivers: how fiercely they 
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can beard the Governor-General 
absent, in whose presence they 
would fawn and lick the dust, and 
expunge his messages from the jours 
nals, when fairly recovered from the 
awe and trepidation their delivery 
had caused them. Gentle reader! 
behold the joints, not of the O‘Cone 
nell, but of the Papineau tail. The 
actual members of the House of As« 
sembly of Lower Canada consist of 


2 Merchants. 

4 In general trade, or wholesale 
storekeepers. 

1 Publican and sinner, alias tavern 
keeper. 

1 Bailiff (query, Bum), Court of 
King’s Bench. 

14 Farmers, or “ habitans.” 

2 Professions or trades unknown 
—probably gentlemen at large. 

1 Lieutenant, R.N. half-pay. 

1 Collector of inland customs. | 

l Mariner—a master of a boat. 

THREE PersONs OF INDEPENDENT 
MEANS! !! 

18 Attorneys! 

10 Notaries! 

1] Surgeons. 

2 Land-surveyors. 


This is the Barebones’ Parliament 
of Lower Canada, and it will bear 
a comparison even with the original 
Tail iv this country, which is free 
of the Beggarman’s Kitchen for bub 
and grub, and roosts, three in a bed, 
somewhere about St Giles’s. Some 
of the honest-hearted “ habitans ”— 
and more honest, simple-minded, 
and kind-hearted creatures do not 


- exist—who figure as M.P.’s, are al- 
- together as innocent of the English 


language as the babe unborn; un< 
luckily, some are unable to read, 


-and more to write, frem the misfor- 
-tune of having been born, and put 


to the plough before reading and 
writing was made easy to the mean~ 


‘est capacity. It happens charming- 


ly—thanks to the “ Constitutional 
Act”’—that a man is qualified there 
for an M.P. who here and elsewhere 
would not pass muster for more than 
a porter; but, after all, these poor 
people are wanted not to talk, but 
to make count, and for this end 
have been dragged, unwilling instru- 
ments, from their families by the at- 
torneys and notaries, whose schemes 
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their unsuspecting simplicity and 
profound ignorance are so well 
calculated to advance. It is, how- 
ever, impossible to deny that these 
Parliament-men represent fairly the 
Cimmerian darkness of the “ Nation 
Canadienne,’ however the sample 
belie the sack for straightforward 
honesty and simplicity of charac- 
ter. “ Within the last two years,” 
states an Address of the Montreal 
Constitutional Association, “in each 
of two grand juries of the Court of 
King’s Bench in this district, select- 
ed,:under a provincial Jaw, from 
among the wealthiest inhabitants of 
the rural parishes, there was found 
but one person competent to write 
his name; and trustees of schools are 
specially permitted by statute to affix 
their crosses to their school reports.” 
There are many of these enlightened 
grand jurymen in the Assembly 
no doubt, for we happen to know 
that several of the members can 
neither read nor write; and we 
have heard from respectable au- 
thority, that more. than one, on ta- 
king their seat, subscribed the oaths 
with their cross. As the member 


for all Ireland feeds his penniless 


substitutes, so also were those of 
Papineau’s Refuge for the Desti- 
tute to be providedfor. Less gene- 
rous than his great Irish prototype, 
although almost equally endowed 
eut of the public chest, the Canadian 
Agitator denied to his needy servi- 
tors the crumbs that fell from (his) 
the rich man’s table, and quartered 
the whole upon the country. In 
defiance of the Legislative Council, 
which rejected the various bills of 
appropriation sent up to it for the 

urpose, the members of the Lower 

ouse assigned to themselves ¢en 
shillings per diem during the session, 
with four shillings per league for 
carriage of the motley animals to 
their menagerie. The annual profit 
to a member may be fairly stated 
at seventy pounds; an immense 
sum amongst a people almost uni- 
versally poor, but without which 
alarge proportion of the members 
would be unable to take or to retain 
their seats. The sort of laws to be 
expected from such a body may be 
judged of from one among others 

assed by one of its predecessors. 

his was a bill to make notice of 
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action served on the Attorney-Gene« 
ral for damage against the Crown 
legal and binding. If the suit went 
against the Crown, it was farther 
decreed that execution might issue 
against the Governor, and the furni- 
ture of his house, or the guns of the 
fortress. 

One of the grievances most pro- 
minently remonstrated against by 
this House has been the increase in 
the expenditure of the civil govern- 
ment; yet that expenditure does 
not average an increase since 1805 
of more than 40 per cent; whilst 
that of the Legislature, which, in 
1805, was L.1800, now amounts to 
L.18,000 annually, showing an ins 
crease of 1000 per*cent. Of this, 
the House of Assembly takes the 
lion’s share, the respective quotas 
being,— 

House of Assembly, L.13,000 
Leg. Council, . - 5,000 
———— L. 18,000 


Of the L.13,000 patriot Papineau 
appropriates as his own portion the 
thirteenth part, his salary as Speaker 
being L.1000 per annum. Such a 
remuneration does seem grossly dis- 
proportionate to the duty performed, 
seldom, we believe, exceeding two 
months in the year, and to the po« 
pulation and revenue of the pro- 
vince. If this man be entitled to 
L.1000 a-year for two months’ pre<« 
sidency over a branch of the Legis< 
lature representing half-a-million 
of souls only, surely the Speaker 
of the Imperial Commons House is 
underpaid at £5000 per annum for 
presiding over the representation of 
twenty-four millions. Squaring the 
relative durations of service and the 
populations by the respective sala- 
ries, the British speaker, to be on a 
par with his more magnificent con- 
poy hg of Lower Canada, ought 
to have at the least £60,000 or 
£70,000 per annum. And what has 
been the conduct of Speaker Papi- 
neau with this enormous salary ? 
Why, that not only has he been the 
most factious of the King’s subjects, 
but that he bas excited his country- 
men of French extraction to hatred, 
nay, even to another St Bartholomew 
massacre, of those of another origin; 
and that he is, and has been, the 
apostle of treason, preaching it in the 











House he ought to preside over with 
dignity, and out of the House orga- 
nizing rebellion and revolution. In 
his late address to the electors of the 
west ward of Montreal, he presumes 
to style Lord Aylmer, the Governor- 
General, the “ soul of faction” —the 
Constitution is denounced as “ ha- 
ving ceased to exist de jure” —his 
onents are stated to have been 

d by “ a dozen scoundrels in 
ce”? —“ Gould,* Gillespie, and 
gan,” are stigmatized as “ in- 
triguers,” and as carrying on a “ hate- 
ful and mendacious correspon- 
dence” with the Colonial Office— 
Mr Robinson, M.P. for Worcester, as 
the “ paid director of the Land Com- 
pany,” and furthermore, as “a vile 
sharper (escroc)” —the judges are 
styled “ prevaricating” — Colonel 
M‘Intosh is called a “ fanatic brute, in 
the habit of dining every day with the 
other fanatic brutes, counsellors,” &c, 
Dr Robertson, a magistrate, is the 
* father of lies” —again, “lying and 
deceitful magisirates’’—the people, 
we are told again, “ will have no 
more” of the Constitution — Mr 
Stanley and Mr Spring Rice are 
“declared enemies of the wishes 
and rights of the majority,” &c. &e. 
Such is some of the mildest and 
most decent language of this infu- 
riated reptile, not published during 
the heat of a contested election, but 
fourteen days after its termination, 
when his party, after horrible scenes: 
of bloodshed and violence, forcibly 
closed the poll, disfranchised num- 
bers of the electors, and falsely re- 
turned him. This vagabond lawyer 
roceeds then to denounce all of 
ritish origin, and to forbid dealing 
with them,—he calls to his country- 
men to RUN FOR GOLD to the banks; 
10 PRESS FORWARD, “and always take 
back the notes ;” and they are bade 
significantly to DEFEND THEMSELVES. 
In order more effectually to ruin the 
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banks, a FLASH BANK has been coms 
menced or announced, under the 
firm De Viger & Co., the capitab 
stock of which consists of nothing 
more solid than the well-known cre- 
dulity of the poor Franco-Canadians; 
and whose Directors, we presume, 
are the hired spies and informers of 
those names who figure in these 
pages. The upshot of this concern, 
it requires no second sight to pers 
ceive, will be nothing more than 
another swindling crusade of the 
clique against the pockets of the 
people,—that is, plundering them of 
their gold, and loading them with 
paper valueless as empty coffers can 
make it. Were the Bank de Viger 
based upon substantial resources, 
and really projected for useful pur- 
poses, we should be disposed to 
applaud the enterprise without refe- 
rence to the absurdity of the nationak 
prejudices in which it originated, for 
the sake of a competition in the 
money-market by which the public 
could only gain; but as it is, and 
considering the character of its Di- 
rectors, it can only be regarded as 
the device of schemers to extract reak 
in lieu of fictitious money from their 
simple-minded countrymen, for the 
purposes of continued agitation and 
of personal aggrandisement. 

From these sickening details of 
private, we turn to equally disgusting 
displays of public profligacy—fron» 
Papineau and his hired troop of De 
Vigers and informers, to the House 
of Assembly and the famous ninety- 
two resolutions. A mass of more in- 
flammatory or treasonable verbiage 
it has never fallen to our lot to read, 
fertile as our times have been of 
Revolutionists and Reformers, from 
Robespierre down to O'Connell, 
Hume, and Papineau. There is not 
real matter, assuming all the grie~ 
vances to be well-founded, for @ 
dozen resolves or a score of lines, 





* Nathaniel Gould, Esq. of the highly respectable firm, Gould, Dowie, & Co. to 
whom Lower Canada owes so much. Mr Gould is the same name, and a near re- 
lative of the late Nathaniel Gould, Esq. not more known and respected for his tens of 
thousands spent in charities during life, as well as his tens of thousands bequeathed 
to public charities at his death ; than known, beloved, and revered as the friend of 
the poor factory children of Lancashire, and the author of a factory bill passed for 
their protection, after a most strenuous opposition, somewhere about the year 1815 
er 1816—many years before Mr Sadler benevolently undertook the same task in 
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we shall consequently stand excused , 
for sparing our readers the infliction, 
to which we have necessarily been 
compelled to submit, of wadin 
through them. No less than thirty-. 
siz of the commencement are occu- 
ied with denunciations of the Legis-. 
ative Council, because it has not 
jones all the bills sent up by the 
ower House without note or com- 


ment, including of course those > 


which provide meat, drink, washing,: 
and lodging for the Franco- Canadian’ 
lawgivers, who can neither read nor* 
write their own legislation, the 
L.1700 per annum for a De Viger, 
the L.1250 for Roebuck, and some 
thousands for the Papineaus—of 
which more anon! The infallible 
nostrum for remedying these crying 
ilJs is to assimilate the two branches 
of Legislature, by subjecting the 
Upper to the like process of popu- 
lar election—a consummation in ad- 
vancement of which a change in the 
Constitution is prayed for at the 
hands of his Majesty. But the said 
Lower House, with something of that 
envy, hatred, and malice against 
property, vulgarly supposed some- 
times to animate those who are not 
blessed with any, protests against 
apy “property qualification” for. 
seats in the other, excepting within 
“ certain bounds” indicated in their 
address of 1833, which “ bounds” 
are no doubt so nicely adjusted as to 
include the major part of the large 
families of Lacklanders and Lack- 
argenters—the honourable Addres- 
sers themselves not excepted— 
within the category. Farther, more 
abundance of threats are scattered 
throughout the ninety-two  grie- 
vances—such as “ so long as the tie 
between us shall continue’’—“ that 
they do not wish or in the end 
to convey any threat’ — “ that 
the population of British America 
will soon be greater than that of the. 
former English colonies” when the 
latter decided for “ the inapprecia- 
ble advantage of governing them- 
selves,” with much more trash of a 
more silly and blustering nature. 
One of the grievances could not 
fail to be the partiality shown in the 
distribution of offices between the 
taces of different origin, which ap- 
pears to amount to the same sort of 
thing as the ludicrous complaint of 
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our countrymen south of the Tweed 
formerly, and perhaps even yet, that 
we Scotsmen monopolized all the 
bons bons, snug births, and good 
places, both at home and abroad, 
and that honest John Bull pecketed 
nothing of the taxes he paid in any 
shape. The Papineau clique tells 
us, that the returns of the establish- 
ment of Lower Canada for the year 
1832: contained the names of 157 
offrcers and others, “ apparently of © 
British ‘or Foreign origin,’ and of 
47 only apparently of French origin; 
the population of the country being 
600,000, of which 525,000 were 
French, and 75,000 British or other 
origin only. Passing by the fact 
that this statement of the relative 
amount of population is a notorious: 
exaggeration, of which nothing but a 
Canadian attorney could have been 
guilty, it may be observed, in the first: 
place, that, by their studious separa. 
tion from, their usurpations, their. 
incessant quarrels, their defiance or 
contemptuous treatment of the go-. 
vernment, supreme by right of con- 
quest, the persons assuming to be: 
the leaders of one origin had cut 
away the ground of confidence from: 
under their feet. It is not custom- 
ary in the new, any more than in 
the old world, we presume, to select; 
for watchmen the incendiaries who» 
are planning to fire the house.: 
Again, from the wretched state of 
ignorance, and the want of educa-. 
tion, as exemplified in the very bo« 
dy preterzing the accusation, it 
would seem impossible, even with a: 
roving commission, to register. alli 
the capacities, to rake together a; 
sufficient number of Franco-Cana-: 
dians—attorneys, notaries, and clique: 
into the bargain—fit and proper for: 
the duties of office of any responsi-; 
bility. From a statement now be-; 
fore us, extracted from the Quebec: 
Gazette, it appears, however, that,: 
if any, the British Canadians are en-: 
titled to charge partiality. It is a; 
list of— 

“ Members of Assembly called toy 
the Council, or appointed to offices: 
of profit.” [Here follow names not 
necessary to give.].“ The whole 
number of members from which the 
appointments were made is 738, off 
which— 


A 








Of French origin, . ° ° 
Of British and Foreign, « * 





Of French origin appointed :— 
To Legislative Council, . ° 
To Executive Council, ‘ 
To other offices of profit, e 


Of British or Foreign appointed :— 
To the Legislative Council, ° 
To the Executive, . ° . 
To other offices, e e ° 


This does not bear out the charge of 
invidious national distinctions, “ sys- 
tematically acted upon.” Consider- 
ing the admitted incapacity of the 
vast majority of the Assembly to fill 
any executive office, the proportion 
actually honoured is greatly to the 
credit of the impartiality of the co- 
lonial government. “ Since 1833,” 
adds the Gazette, “its choice has 
unavoidably been restricted by the 
declaration of the Assembly against 
the British system of government, 
and the established constitution.” 
Undoubtedly it would have been a 
curious system of defending the ci- 
tadel to have selected the captain of 
each gun from the ranks of the dis- 
affected. Before we quit the sub- 
ject, it will not be amiss to record 
the inordinate appetites of the Papi- 
neau and Viger brood. The Ami 
du Peuple (a Montreal paper, pub- 
lished in French) publishes seriatim 
the names, places, and pensions of 
twenty-three persons, many of them 
relatives of those worthies, of course 
including themselves. The total 
resumé is L.18,613 in favour of the 
placemen. Of this L.11,900 annu- 
ally is enjoyed by Papineau, Viger, 
and various relatives exclusively; 
and again, the “‘ Cousins of Mon- 
treal,”—being the aforesaid two peo- 
le, with three other cousins famous 
under that designation in those 
parts,—out of that sum appropriate 
to themselves the modest modicum 
of L.4600 only, the spy and witness 
money of the Vigers not being in- 
cluded in the account; and two 
other of the relatives enjoy L.2500 
er annum each. So much for 
ranco- Canadian place-hunting. 
Another grievance put forward is 
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5 
. 29 [having held in all 35 offices. 
52 persons. 


- th 
8 
. 18 [having held in all 22 offices. 


37 persons.” 


the “ obstacles unjustly opposed by 
the executive to the establishment of 
colleges (for education) endowed by 
virtuous and disinterested men.” To 
illustrate the malignant spirit of false- 
hood inherent in the party, there 
only needed this accusation. Mr 
M‘Gill, a respectable resident, on 
his demise some years ago, left 
L.10,000, wherewith to endow a col- 
lege for the purpose of education, 
to be called after him. The heir-at- 
law and executor, one of the clique, 
refused to part with the funds, and 
disputed the will. After being worst- 
ed in the Colonial courts, it was car- 
ried by appeal to London, and ulti- 
mately the decision of the courts in 
Canada confirmed, by which the be- 
quest, with interest, now amounting 
to more than L.21,000, is ordered to 
be applied according to the testator’s 
will. We shall merely state, that 
Viger prosecuted the suit—that Pa- 
pineau advised, and became secu- 
rity, as we hear, for the L.10,000, in- 
terest, and costs of action—and that 
Des Rivieres, the executor, since the 
cause has been decided against him, 
is bankrupt. The crime of the will, 
we suppose, was, that it did not re- 
strict the uses of the college to the 
Roman faith. 

We cannot follow the Assembly in 
its rabid denunciations of the Ameri- 
can Land Company, which, origina- 
ting in Lower Canada itself, and not 
sanctioned by the British Parliament 
until after long and patient enquiry, 
has conferred incalculable benefits 
upon the country, by settling lands, 
which, from their distance to market 
towns and roads, would otherwise 
have been long closed against indi- 
vidual enterprise, and unproducti¢e. 














The crime, in the eyes of the Assem- 
bly, is, that the British population is 
thereby increased and increasing. 
We have said enough to show that 
it is high time to close for ever the 
reign of such an Assembly, and to re- 
model the Constitution which could 
engender such a prodigy of igno- 
rance, absurdity, and corruption. 
The people must be relieved when 
they so desire, and that will eoon 
be universally, from the dominion of 
French lawyers rioting in the chi- 
cane and corruption of the ojd 
law, exploded in France itself. For 
them the feudal tenure is a con- 
stant golden harvest. By it the 
seigneur can demand the title-deeds 
of every vassal; he has the exclusive 
right of grinding the grain of his 
seigneuries ; he can resume any pro- 
perty within its limits, on repaying 
the purchase-money, however im- 
proved in value by years of outlay; 
and he possesses other claims of a 
servile and arbitrary character, inci- 
dent to feudal law, and, as the Mon- 
treal. address truly states, “ bearing 
with peculiar severity on British jn- 
terests.” But, although the Assem- 
bly, as Papineau says, could not, or 
would not, change laws centuries 
old, however absurd or mischievous, 
yet it betrayed no fear and no want 
of alacrity for change, when the Go- 
vernment, the Legislative Council, 
or the Charter was in question. A 
trumpery remnant of feudalism must 
be preserved ; but the Constitution, 
the great palladium of rights, may 
be infringed or destroyed to suit 
the views of a party—to reduce 
the British population, the real 
lords of the soil, to the condi- 
tion of serfs and bondsmen. The 
catalogue of its crimes and its fol- 
lies is long enough to justify, not 
alone the cashiering of the Assembly, 
but the castigation of its leading 
members. What good law has it not 
broken, and what bad Jaw has it not 
reserved ? It has expelled members 
rom its body, as, for instance, Chris- 
tie and Mondelet, for successive Par- 
liaments, and wantonly disfranchised 
the places they represented. It has 
accused and condemned public func- 
tionaries and judges, has blasted 
their characters in the public eye, 
and procured their removal, without 
daring to redeem its pledges of im- 
peaching them before the competent 
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tribunals. It has voted, wasted, and 
misapplied the public monies upon 
its own members, and all manner of 
informers and agents, solvent and 
insolvent—yea to so ridiculous, if it 
were not scandalous, a pitch has ex- 
travagance been carried, that mem- 
bers of the House have been known 
to order portraits—ay, portraits— 
of themselves and others to be paint- 
ed and magnificently framed, and 
the costs thereof have been charged 
and paid for out of the public chest 
Did we not say the Assembly was a 
peoter of absurdity and corruption ? 

e .trust, however, its days are 
numbered, and that soon it will be 
heard of only as among the things 
that have been. We have heard 
much of conciliation, but we hold 
the word to have been abused and 
the mode to be impracticable. For 
the last thirty years concession has 
been the policy, usurpation and arro- 
gance the result. Public function- 
aries, remarkable for the zealous per- 
formance of duty, and therefore dis- 
tasteful to the House of Assembly, 
have been removed on simple 
complaint—judges, for impartially 
dealing justice, in like manner dis- 
graced—the Legislative Council has 
been decimated to conciliate—and 
Lord Aylmer is not the first Gover- 
nor- General who has been degraded 
and recalled. Has all this concilia- 
tion produced the fruits of loyalty, 
obedience, and public tranquillity? 
Have not, on the contrary, civil dis- 
sensions, disorganization, quasi re- 
bellion and treason, progressed pari 
passu with concession ? 

There is one, and but one sove- 
reign remedy for this state of things 
—and that is, the reunion of the two 
provinces. This is a matter of jus- 
tice to Upper Canada, now. defraud- 
ed of her fair portion of the joint 
revenue—but it is a question of sal- 
vation to Lower Canada, if it is to re- 
main aBritishdependency. But whe- 
ther or not it is to remain a depend- 
ency, is not the subject in hand,—it 
must be British. e have peopled 
it with our kindred; we have gua- 
ranteed to them the laws and the 
institutions of their forefathers, by 
Royal Proclamations in 1763, by 
Acts of Parliament, and the “ Con- 
stitutional Act” since. The sacred 
obligation we have contracted we 
must fulfil, and we sball. If then 
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brethren of other origins can dwell 
with them under the same tents, and 
under the shelter of equal rights 
and equal laws, in peace and har- 
mony, so be it; we hail the fraternal 
union, and would cement it at any 
price consistent with honour. But 


The population of Upper Can 
is 


all of British lineage. 
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[Jane, 


no exclusive creed can be tolerated 
—the free-born of Britain cannot be 
replunged into feudal barbarism, be- 
cause the descendants of French 
serfs still groveling please to hug 
their chains. 


296,544 


The total population of Lower Canada may be estimated at 550,000 


Of which the British is calculated at 150,000, but disputed ; 


say, however, 


French origin, . 


Total of British origin, 


By areunion of the provinces, there- 
fore, no injustice would be done to 
the Franco-Canadian population : it 
would still be the most numerous 
in the country, and the most power- 
ful in the Parliament—thougl not, 
as now, exclusively so—being more 
equally balanced; parties would 
learn to bear and forbear ; amicable 
compromises would naturally be 
effected; principles and opinions 
respected ; and desirable forgetful- 
ness or fusion of “ origins” insen- 
sibly produced. If the separation 


continue, the alienation of one of. 


the States must in the long run en- 
‘sue. Upper Canada is more akin 
by blood to New York than to the 
French portion of Montreal. Her 
‘increase has been so disproportion- 
ably rapid as compared with the 
Lower Province, that in any case 
‘she is not likely long to allow her 
neighbour to keep her sea-locked. 
Where is the strength of Lower Ca- 
nada to resist her? Three-fourths 
of her wealth and her resources are 
the property of British settlers and 
merchants there, or of capitalists at 
home. For the sake, and in the 
interests of both, therefore, we trust 
the reunion will be decreed and ac- 
‘complished ; so that, when the time 
arrives, as arrive it must, that they 
emerge out of the chrysalis colo- 
“nial state, they shall be found to pos- 
sess and to enter upon all the ener- 
gies and capabilities of a full grown 
commonwealth. 
There can be no question, we a 
hend, that power resides in t 
mperial: Parliament and in the 


100,000 


450,000 
100,000 


396,000 


a 


Crown to make such changes in the 
“ Constitutional Act” as shall se- 
cure its working in harmony with 
the institutions and circumstances 
of all other parts of the united em- 
pire, the inherent possession of such 
faculty having been already and fre- 
quently demonstrated by the alter- 
ations and modifications introduced 
in accordance with the petitions of the 
House of Assembly itself—teo often, 
as we have seen, of the most preju- 
dicial tendency. Nay, more,—even 
at this present moment, as for some 
time past, the same body has been 
praying and intriguing for a change 
therein so decidedly organic as the 
destruction of one of the co-ordinate 
branches of the Legislature—the 
Legislative Council itself. So like- 
wise, and in virtue of the same su~- 

remacy, the reunion of Upper and 

ower Canada under one and the 
same local legislature and adminis- 
tration should forthwith be proceed- 
ed in. As well might the corporeal 
trunk be dissevered from eyes, 
mouth, and legs, with a view to the 
separate existence, and the perform- 
ance of the functionary duties of 
each, as that the upper province, 
which may be called the body, 
should flourish in proportion to its 
capacity, when disjointed from the 
lower, which, by its geographical 
position, is or ought to be its reci- 
pient vent and feeder. It cannot, 
and it ought not to be tolerated, 
that the St Lawrence, the great ali- 
mentary canal of both, should be 
placed at the mercy, and subject to 
the caprice, of a grasping, mercenary 
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clique—the drones of the hive— 


who would reap where they have 
not sown, who would wallow in the 
riches of other people’s getting, 
and seek to shroud the cravings of 
selfish ambition, of idleness and po- 
verty, by affecting the rights of 
caste, and inflaming the minds of 
their really honest and industrious 
fellows of the same origin with pre- 
tensions of rule and authority which 
they know to be equally false and 
ridiculous. If even those rights 
ever had any real existence,—if 
those assuming to be the “ Nation 
Canadienne” refuse to merge them 
in an equal, happy, and profitable 
union with their fellow-inhabitants, 
—we must remind them that they 
were abolished with the British 
conquest—that they disappeared 
with their own joyous acceptance of 
and submission to laws and institu- 
tions a thousandfold more free, 
more wise, more humane, than any 
they enjoyed or groaned under, or 
ever could have enjoyed under 
the feudal despotism of old, or 
the regenerated despotism of new 
France. Moreover, if their claims 
be founded, as they say, on ori- 
ginal possession, and as abori- 
gines, we may be permitted to recall 
to recollection that a vital flaw exists 
in their own rightof tenure—in their 
own title-deeds—for what preten- 
sion can they urge against the real 
aborigines—the people of real na- 
tive origin—the Iroquois, the Hu- 
rons, and the Mic-Macs, save that 
of conquest? In these dreams and 
these pretensions, the “ habitans,” 
the mass of honest Canadians, will 
hesitate to join them when fully in- 
structed about the designs and 
eharacters of their leaders. They 
are described, by men well fitted to 
judge and appreciate their character, 
as a kind, simple, and virtuous race. 
Mr Gould, the eminent merchant 
we have before alluded to, who en- 
joyed, in his tour in Canada, ample 
opportunities of mixing with and 
knowing them, was delighted with 
them. “These humble but interest- 
ing mansions (their habitations) are 
the abodes of peace and content— 
‘@ more decent, respectable, and 
happy peasantry than the ‘ habitans’ 
of Lower Canada does not exist, 
when placed away beyond the reach 
‘of agitators,” says he, in his tract on 
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“ Emigration.” To separate them 
from these “ Agitators,” the Govern- 
ment must address them direct in a 
language they can understand, with 
kindness, but with authority. Hither- 
to they have heard of no governor 
or government but that of the clique, 
which has studiously usurped all 
authority, and stands between them 
and the ruling power. 

For this reunion Upper Canada has 
long petitioned, burdened as it has 
been with customs and imposts for 
the support of the lower province, 
to remedy or equalize which the 
French majority of the House of 
Assembly of Quebec had even the 
insolence some years ago to refuse 
the appointment of referees. A 
large proportion of the inhabitants, 
including three-fourths of the rank, 
intelligence, respectability, and 
wealth of Lower Canada, have in 
like manner urged it,and all have been 
supported by the whole mercantile 
interest of Great Britain, to whose 
capital both are so largely indebted 
for their amazing prosperity and ad- 
vancement, in the same demand upon 
the Imperial Parliament. The policy 
and expediency of the measure were 
furthermore vindicated, we doubt 
not ably and successfully, by no less 
a person than John Arthur Roebuck, 
Esq., now M.P. for Bath, in a pam- 
phiet published by him, somewhere 
about 1822, at Quebec. This gentle- 
man isnowagent forthe Frenchclique 
in the British Parliament; but al- 
though endowed by them with the 

leasant addition to his rent-roll of 

-1200 a-year—an endowmentwhich 
may enable him to dispense with the 
annuity qualification of Clement's 
Inn—it is of course impossible that 
so splendid a bribe can prevail upon 
him to forego opinions solemnly re- 
corded, if not disinterestedly enter- 
tained. He will therefore cheerfully 
respond to the call we make upon 
him now to enforce them in the au- 
gust body of which he is a member 
—now is.the accepted time to purge 
his consistency and evince his pa- 
triotism. He may irresistibly de- 
‘monstrate the necessity to be as un- 
questionable as the right for Parlia- 
mentary intervention ; he can plead 
the sacrifices of ancient allies, and 
‘of commercial relations of 
standing and indisputable advan- 
tages, made by the parent country 
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in favour of her once poor and 
struggling colonies; he, and none 
better, from personal knowledge, 
can claim fulfilment of the stipula- 
tions of royal legislation and solemn 
guarantees, by a harrowing descrip- 
tion of the imminent peril in which 
all of British origin or British born 
are now placed, at the mercy of a 
provincial legislature bent on their 
destruction, and in the midst of a 
hostile population led on and in- 
flamed by agitators and revolution- 
ists. 

To conclude. Three commission- 
ers are to be despatched to Lower 
Canada instead of one—Lord Am- 
herst—as intended. The Whigs have 
many mouths to feed, and we pre- 
sume that, as is said, three French 
are barely equal to one Englishman, 
so it takes three Whigs to do the 
work of one Tory. Conciliation 
is the basis of the policy to be pur- 
sued, and the instructions prepared 
by the Earl of Aberdeen for Lord 
Amherst are to be the rule of action. 
Those instructions, we apprehend, 
must be of the most liberal charac- 
ter, since they have found favour 
with a colonial secretary so fastidi- 
ous and so latitudinarian in his libe- 
rality as Lord Glenelg. But we 
can hardly think Lord Aberdeen 
would have commenced with so un- 
worthy a concession to the passions 
of the Canadian Assembly as the 
disgrace of Lord Aylmer, for dis- 
grace in truth it is. We are satisfied, 
that although he might have carried 
conciliation to the furthest point 
consistent with honour, he would 
not have commenced with giving a 
triumph to those who have insulted 
and trampled upon the authority of 
the agar ogy of the sovereign. 

Such are the facts connected with 
the Canadian question. They will 


-enable any man to form his own 


judgment, for we have been carried 
so far already beyond our space, 
that we cannot pretend to follow out 
the comments they suggest. 


P.S. At the moment that we are 
writing, some proceedings in the 
House of Commons on Canadian 
affairs have met our eye. Sir George 
Grey, the under-colonial secretary, 
is reported to have said, that more 
“cheering accounts had just been 


received from Canada.”’ This we do 
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not doubt; the House of Assembly 
had met in its first session, and al- 
though still refusing, for the third 
year, to vote the ordinary supplies, 
as indeed it will continue to refuse 
so long as funds remain wherewith 
to pay the expenses of the members 
and the salary of Papineau, yet the 
tone of the debates is perhaps not 
altogether so—not factious— but 
treasonable as before. The express. 
ed resolve of the Upper Canadians 
not tamely to stand by and see their 
fellow countrymen of the lower 
province sacrificed—the firm atti- 
tude of the latter—the thousand con- 
stitutional associations in which they 
had embodied themselves for the 
protection of their rights, persons, 
and property, had, and could not fail 
to have, some influence on the fears 
—for none could it have on the 
sense of justice—of the Assembly. 
The arrival of Messrs Neilson and 
Walker, the deputies, in London, 
with petitions from the British po- 
pulation, appears to have created 
some sensation, and to have aroused 
a British feeling both in the colonial 
department and in the legislature. 
The number of those petitions may 
be guessed by the fact, that they 
weigh three hundred weight. 

A debate in the House of Com- 
mons on the 15th of last month de- 
serves attention. It arose relativ® 
to a payment of L.31,000 out of the 
military chest of Lower Canada, or- 
dered by Mr Spring Rice, when co- 
lonial secretary last year, in order to 
relieve the public functionaries and 
officers of that province, reduced to 
the greatest distress by the Assembly 
refusing the supplies. The conduct of 
Mr Spring Rice on this occasion was 
what might be expected from a 
statesman. He detailed to the House 
the scandalous breach of confidence 
committed towards him by Mr Roe- 
buck and the deputies of the French 
clique, Viger and Cuvillier. In an 
interview which these persons had 
with him last year, and to which, in 
order to evince the friendliness of 
his feeling, Mr Rice had admitted 
them without friend or witness on his 
own part present, under the stipula- 
tion of strict reserve and confidence on 
all sides, the right honourable gen- 
tleman entered into affairs, and dis 
cussed them as between mutual 
friends, abandoning, it rather seems, 
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the discretion never to be lost sight 


of in a Minister of State. He hada 
reward—as those may always reckon 
upon who parley with Agitators, if 
not worse than Agifators—he had 
his reward, as Althorp and Little- 
ton and Earl Grey have had. The 
whole details of the interview, from 
notes revised, and declared by Mr 
Roebuck to be correct, were printed 
and published, with customary puni- 
ca Gallica fides, by the French peo- 
ple immediately on their return to Ca- 
nada. Mr Roebuck, while disavow- 
ing any personal participation there- 
in—while suggesting, nevertheless, 
amidst the scarcely suppressed scorn 
of the House, a species of apologetic 
justification—whilst apparently bla- 
ming—acknowledged that /o jzm the 
clique had offered apology for this 
detestable breach of confidence— 
whilst the really aggrieved and abu- 
sed party, Mr Spring Rice, bad been 
passed by with a contemptuous ne- 
glect. The insult is, however, fairly 
speaking, more direct and unpardon- 
able towards the member for Bath, 
than to the ex-Secretary; for he was 
the intervening .party, and the bail 
for the good behaviour of his friends. 
What steps he will deem it becoming 
to take, we can only surmise; but 
this we will say, that any gentleman 
valuing his honour and good name 
as a public man, would instantly, 
and by the first mail, cast his com- 
mission into the faces of the disho- 
nouring clique who signed and seal- 
ed it. This is the path of honour; 
we shall see whether Mr Roebuck 
values his at something more than 
L.1200 per annum. As, it is said, 
every man has his price, we shall 
then know that of the member for 
Bath. 

Mr Roebuck must know, that other 
breaches of confidence and of privi- 
lege have been charged against him- 
self The proceedings of the Select 
Committee on Canadian affairs last 
year, of which, we believe, he was a 
member, have invariably found their 
way, by every arrival, into the press 
“ Canadienne,” although the publi- 
cation was forbidden, and the honour 
of every member usually considered 
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to be pledged to the resolution of 
non-communication. Mr Roebuck 
was accused of writing a certain se- 
ditious letter, which was published 
also in certain Canada papers; this, 
it is fair to state, he disavowed in 
the House; it is probable that he 
may disavow, in like manner, the 
transmission or publication of the 
proceedings in Committee. But 
there are Jesuits in these days; he 
may not have written either let- 
ter or proceedings, or transmitted 
them ;—but, was he cognizant of 
their being written or sent by 
others? Did he furnish the ma- 
terials for the handicraftship of an- 
other? If so, the adroit mental reser- 
vation will be estimated at its worth. 
The ‘agency of Mr Chapman, or 
any other equally respectable ama- 
nuensis on hire, will hardly stand 
him in stead, so long as the gui facit 
holds good in law and morals. We 
may further remark to Mr Roebuck, 
that the abuse of Lord Dalhousie, 
late Governor-General of Canada, 
in which he indulges, or remains 
silent and acquiescent whilst others 
indulge ia it, comes with a bad grace 
from him, or indicates a taste which 
he will meet with few to envy or 
to imitate. There be those who as- 
sert that that much injured noble- 
man and functionary bestowed, not 
without solicitation, a post of some 
L.600 or L.700 per annum in Ca- 
nada on a near relative, one on 
whom Mr Roebuck was partly de- 
pendent. But for this, it is said, the 
honourable member might still have 
been vegetating as a painter of land- 
scapes in the wilds of Canada, in- 
stead of representing Bath in the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom. 
A more paternal administration than 
that of Lord Dalhousie has seldom 
been witnessed, and the zeal with 
which he laboured for the improve- 
ment and prosperity of Lower Ca-. 
nada, at great personal cost and exer- 
tion, has rarely been surpassed. 
Proofs of this,as well as of the praise- 
worthy manner in which he was se- 
conded by his amiable lady, are now 
lying before us; we wish we had 
either time or space to quote them. 








“ How swift is a Glance of the Mind!” 


“ HOW SWIFT IS A GLANCE OF THE MIND!” 


¢* When'I think of my own native land, 
in a moment I seem to be there."’ 


Tuat flower, that flower! Oh! pluck that flower for me! 
There, in the running stream, 
Its silvery * clusters gleam : 
Oh! give it me! 
The same! the very same! I knew it well, 
Last seen so long ago. Oh, simple flower, 
That sight of thee should waken up this hour 
Thoughts more than tongue can tell! 


A moment since, and I was calm and cold— 
Cold as this world to me, 
With all its pageantry, 
Grown stale and old. 

Now the warm blood, through every throbbing vein 
Fast hurrying, mantles over cheek and brow, 
Like youth and hope rekindling—ebbing now 

To the full heart again. 


Leaving a paler cheek—a glistening eye 
With wat’ry gaze, fixed fast 
On visions of the past; 
Oh! where am [? 
At home, at home again in mine own land; 
Its mountain streams are murm’ring in mine ear, 
And thrilling voices from loud lips I hear. 
There—there the loving band. 


Mine own long lost! Oh! take the weary one 
To weep on some dear breast 
This agony to rest— 
On thine, my son ! 
Thou answerest not—None answer me—that cry 
Was from mine own sad heart ; and they are gone— 
And at my feet the little brook flows on, 
Tranquilly—tranquilly. 


No mountain streamlet of my native land ; 
Yet doth its voice to me 
Sound sweet and soothingly ; 
And in mine hand, 

Of those pale flowers (now gemmed with tears) I hold 
Henceforth to memory sacred :—from this hour 
That they’ve awakened with such wondrous power, 

Dreams of the days of old. 





* The buckbean. 
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NIGHTS AT MESS. 


Caap. XII. 


Snort ty after this the gentlemen 
on the right and left of Colonel 
O’Looney took their leave, and 
withdrew. There was also a break 
in the line here and there percep- 
tible on looking down the table, 
which gave it rather a straggling ap- 
pearance in the eyes of that most 
orderly commander. So, having 
given the word to fail in more close- 
ly, and ordered fresh glasses and 
another importation of Lafitte, he 
settled himself firmly in his chair 
with an attitude that plainly ex- 
pressed how little it was his inten- 
tion to be in a hurry to leave it. 
There is a great deal of eloquence 
in the way a man settles himself on 
his chair. On looking at the colo- 
nel, surrounded with oceans of cla- 
ret, and lifting his flaming forehead 
half way up to the roof, you thought 
of the Bass rock or Gibraltar, and 
might as soon have an expectation 
of their vacating their seats as of 
the colonel’s quitting his. When to 
this you added his commanding pre- 
sence, jovial countenance, and pro- 
digious strength, and recollected his 
unequalled feats, not only with the 
decanters, but with knife and fork, 
you will agree with the remark of 
a pleasant, quiet, petit-maitreish, 
young gentleman who sat upon my 
left, that the gallant chairman form- 
ed an excellent representative of 
the Feedian Jove.* I have forgot 
my classics; but if you have not, 
perhaps you will see the resem- 
blance. We all drew closer toge- 
ther—a nice family party of his 
“ boys,” as he called us, amounting 
to a couple of dozen; and as there 
were now no strangers (for by this 
time I had come to be considered as 
almost one of themselves), the mists 
of formality cleared gradually off 
the features of our host, and reveal- 
ed the landscape of his good-hu- 
moured face, waving with a rich 
harvest of drollery and fun. All 
the little knots into which we had 
divided ourselves were combined 


into one compact body. He who 
spoke at all, now spoke to the whole 
company; and the next party you 
happen to belong to, you will ob- 
serve how very silent this makes the 
most eloquent of the talkers to twos 
or threes. For my own part, though 
not overburdened with the vice of 
modesty, I declare if, by any chance, 
Il am overtaken by an unexpected 
calm in the conversation, in the 
middle of a sentence addressed to 
my next neighbour, I find great diffi- 
culty in bringing it to a conclusion. 
There ought to be some general 
rules laid down for the regulation of 
these matters,—that in a party of 
more than twelve it shall be highly 
penal for the eleven who have been 
busily talking to stop short all of a 
sudden, and turn their two-and- 
twenty eyes upon a blushing, ham- 
mering blockhead like myself, who 
was merely humdrumming some 
nonsense into the ear of his friend. 
On the other hand, it ought to be 
punishable with salt and water, or 
even with expulsion, for any one, 
unless duly qualified, to seize the 
ears of a whole party. If there are 
only five or six of you, you must 
yield as gracefully as you can to 
your fate, and listen—but even then 
only in bis turn—to the braying of 
the most atrocious donkey; but if 
your number reaches even the 
youngest of the teens, let no man 
monopolize the conversation unless 
you be so minded. Cough, hem, 
shuffle, speak against him as if for a 
wager; and if none of all these 
hints will satisfy the proser, take up 
a decanter—an empty one of course 
—and fracture his os frontis. No . 
jury would give more than a farthing 
damages, when they were made 
aware of the provocation. There is 
also another plan, not so certain as 
the decanter, but still one which 
rarely fails, and that is, to insist on 
the orator delivering the rest of his 
dissertation on his legs. It is won- 
derful what good effects I have seen 
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“ How swift is a Glance of the Mind!” 


“ HOW SWIFT IS A GLANCE OF THE MIND!” 


«* When'I think of my own native land, 
in a moment I seem to be there."’ 


Tuat flower, that flower! Oh! pluck that flower for me! 
There, in the running stream, 
Its silvery * clusters gleam : 
Oh! give it me! 
The same! the very same! I knew it well, 
Last seen so long ago. Oh, simple flower, 
That sight of thee should waken up this hour 
Thoughts more than tongue can tell! 


A moment since, and I was calm and cold— 
Cold as this world to me, 
With all its pageantry, 
Grown stale and old. 

Now the warm blood, through every throbbing vein 
Fast hurrying, mantles over cheek and brow, 
Like youth and hope rekindling—ebbing now 

To the full heart again. 


Leaving a paler cheek—a glistening eye 
With wat’ry gaze, fixed fast 
On visions of the past; 
Oh! where am [? 
At home, at home again in mine own land ; 
Its mountain streams are murm’ring in mine ear, 
And thrilling voices from loud lips I hear. 
There—there the loving band. 


Mine own long lost! Oh! take the weary one 
To weep on some dear breast 
This agony to rest— 
On thine, my son! 
Thou answerest not—None answer me—that cry 
Was from mine own sad heart ; and they are gone— 
And at my feet the little brook flows on, 
Tranquilly—tranquilly. 


No mountain streamlet of my native land ; 
Yet doth its voice to me 
Sound sweet and soothingly ; 
And in mine hand, 

Of those pale flowers (now gemmed with tears) I hold 
Henceforth to memory sacred :—from this hour 
That they’ve awakened with such wondrous power, 

Dreams of the days of old. 








* The buckbean. 
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Snort y after this the gentlemen 
on the right and left of Colonel 
O’Looney took their leave, and 
withdrew. There was also a break 
in the line here and there percep- 
tible on looking down the table, 
which gave it rather a straggling ap- 
pearance in the eyes of that most 
orderly commander. So, having 
given the word to fall in more close- 
ly, and ordered fresh glasses and 
another importation of Lafitte, he 
settled himself firmly in his chair 
with an attitude that plainly ex- 
pressed how little it was his inten- 
tion to be in a hurry to leave it. 
There is a great deal of eloquence 
in the way a man settles himself on 
his chair. On looking at the colo- 
nel, surrounded with oceans of cla- 
ret, and lifting his flaming forehead 
half way up to the roof, you thought 
of the Bass rock or Gibraltar, and 
might as soon have an expectation 
of their vacating their seats as of 
the colonel’s quitting his. When to 
this you added his commanding pre- 
sence, jovial countenance, and pro- 
digious strength, and recollected his 
unequalled feats, not only with the 
decanters, but with knife and fork, 
you will agree with the remark of 
a pleasant, quiet, petit-maitreish, 
young gentleman who sat upon my 
left, that the gallant chairman form- 
ed an excellent representative of 
the Feedian Jove.* I have forgot 
my classics; but if you have not, 
perhaps you will see the resem- 
blance. We all drew closer toge- 
ther—a nice family party of his 
“ boys,” as he called us, amounting 
to a couple of dozen; and as there 
were now no strangers (for by this 
time I had come to be considered as 
almost one of themselves), the mists 
of formality cleared gradually off 
the features of our host, and reveal- 
ed the landscape of his good-hu- 
moured face, waving with a rich 
harvest of drojlery and fun. All 
the little knots into which we had 
divided ourselves were combined 


into one compact body. He who 
spoke at all, now spoke to the whole 
company; and the next party you 
happen to belong to, you will ob- 
serve how very silent this makes the 
most eloquent of the talkers to twos 
or threes. For my own part, though 
not overburdened with the vice of 
modesty, I declare if, by any chance, 
I am overtaken by an unexpected 
calm in the conversation, in the 
middle of a sentence addressed to 
my next neighbour, I find great diffi- 
culty in bringing it to a conclusion. 
There ought to be some general 
rules laid down for the regulation of 
these matters,—that in a party of 
more than twelve it shall be highly 
penal for the eleven who have been 
busily talking to stop short all of a 
sudden, and turn their two-and- 
twenty eyes upon a blushing, ham- 
mering blockhead like myself, who 
was merely humdrumming some 
nonsense into the ear of his friend. 
On the other hand, it ought to be 
punishable with salt and water, or 
even with expulsion, for any one, 
unless duly qualified, to seize the 
ears of a whole party. If there are 
only five or six of you, you must 
yield as gracefully as you can to 
your fate, and listen—but even then 
only in his turn—to the braying of 
the most atrocious donkey; but if 
your number reaches even the 
youngest of the teens, let no man 
monopolize the conversation unless 
you be so minded. Cough, hem, 
shuffle, speak against him as if for a 
wager; and if none of all these 
hints will satisfy the proser, take up 
a decanter—an empty one of course 
—and fracture his os frontis. No . 
jury would give more than a farthing 
damages, when they were made 
aware of the provocation. There is 
also another plan, not so certain as 
the decanter, but still one which 
rarely fails, and that is, to insist on 
the orator delivering the rest of bis 
dissertation on his legs. It is won- 
derful what good effects I have seen 
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result from this. The floweriest 
talker becomes dumb the moment 
he leaves his chair—the story ex- 
pires in an unintelligible succession 
of hums and has; and, in fact, I 
have so often seen the instantaneous 
cessation of all the powers of pro- 
sing on the relinquishment of the 
seat, that I ave for a long time be- 
lieved there is some mysterious con- 
nexion between oratory and the 
portion of the body for which chairs 
were intended. These remarks 
come in most admirably just now, 
because they are not at all appli- 
cable to the glorious Colonel O’Loo- 
ney. Atall times, and in all posi- 
tions, he was ‘equally delightful. 
Sometimes, I have no doubt, he was 





‘less amusing than others; some- 


times rather dull, and sometimes— 
for the truth is not to be concealed 
—he was as stupid as any red-coat- 
ed biped in the service ; but, at all 
times, his conversation was wel- 
come—at all times listened to with- 
outa murmur. O beautiful effects 


“of a temper like his, perpetually 


good, and of a disposition overtlow- 
ing with kindness! For, after all, 
bad as some sour-faced hypocrites 
pronounce our human nature, how 
uniformly do we make allowance 
for the imperfections of the brave, 
the generous, the good, and give to 
benevolence, integrity, and friend- 
ship what we deny to rank or riches, 
or even to wit! 

“ And pray, did any of you boys 
iver live in a boording- house ?” said 
the Colonel, looking round the table 
with an eye that told us he wanted 
no answer to his question, but that 
it was just his way of beginning one 
of his adventures. “ Not a bad 
sort of place at all, I can tell you, 
a fashionable boording-house, whin 
the landliddy knows what’s what, 
and keeps up the cridit of her esta- 
blishment.” 

“Keeps up the credit, colonel ? 
gives tick you mean?” 

“TI mane no sich thing, Harry 
Verner; and I fine you a bumper,— 
that is to say, you'll send round the 
bottle without helping yourself, for. 
interrupting me in the very begin- 
ning of my story. The first leave 
of absence I iver had from the regi- 
ment I spint at a very genteel boord- 
ing-house, in a street, but I forget 
the name of it, running out of Bed- 
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ford Square. The landliddy, who 
had once been a beauty, presided at 
her table as if she had been the 
Queen of Love, attinded by a strong 
detachment of smiles and glances, 
not forgetting a prodigious accom- 
paniment of airs and graces. Niver 
was sich bowing and winking, and 
all manner of other polite attintions, 
as she bestowed upon me. I really 
began to think she saw something 
mighty particular in my handsome 
countenance; but, thought I, if she 
is such a fool as to take a fancy to 
me it’s none of my fault, and she’s 
amazingly welcome, if she don’t force 
me to fall in love with her in return. 
But the ould beauty bad no intintion 
of the sort. If any body was in love 
with her at all, it was two white- 
headed ould fellows who regularly 
flanked her every day at dinner, 
and made fine speeches to her as 
she was hilping them to the very 
best pieces of the fish. One of these 
ould men was General Sim, and the 
other Field-Marshal Snook, in the 
service, he told us, of the Electoral 
Prince of Hesse. We were a very 
distinguished company, assure you; 
and when I compared myself with 
the lofty people 1 met there, I began 
to be confoundedly sorry I was, not 
in the service of the Prince of Hesse 
myself. What was a poor cornet 
compared to a field-marshal and a 
general? We had ladies of the par- 
ty too,—some old and some young; 
but all, according to our landlid- 
dy’s account, the daughters and cou- 
sins of the nobility. I am not at all 
sure that the King keeps half such 
aristocratic company as sat down to 
table every day in the boording- 
house of Mrs Maples. And capital 
fun we had in spite of all our gran- 
deur,—every one found his own 
wine; and although the military 
grandees on the right and left of 
the landliddy were prodigiously 
dignified, it was astonishing how 
condescendingly they joined me in 
flooring as much good port as I chose 
to order, after they had finished a 
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‘half pint of Cape, which was their 


joint-stock allowance after the cloth 
was drawn. They drank amazingly, 
especially the Field-Marshal, and I 
perceived I was rapidly getting into 
his favour. At last, one | he told 
me that he really took a great inte- 
rest in my fortunes, and would give 
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me a hint that might make a man of 
me for life. ‘ Ob,’ says I, ‘any thing- 


you plase. I'm nineteen years of 
age, and six feet two without my 
shoes, so let us have the hint you 
mention as early as possible.’ 

“ «Oh, it’s only a slight idea I have 
in my head. Have you observed 
a very elegant looking young lady 
along with the Honourable Mrs 
Snaggs 7’ ‘ 

“ «What; the pale-faced cretur 
with the sort of squint in her eye ?’ 

“ *She has an agreeable cast— 
you’ve observed her? Well, mum’s 
the word ; forty thousand down, ‘pon 
honour, and immensé interest at the 
Horse-Guards besides.’ 

“ «How ?’ 

“© Why, you see, her father, Hono- 
rable Tom—fine fellow as ever 
‘walked—poor—proud—high blood 
—low pocket—married city heiress 
—lots of money—tobacconist some- 
where in the east.—Dash for a while 
—horse races—turf—opera. Stop, 
says the old tobacconist,—no more 
of the rhino. My friend—he was a 
friend of mine—the Honourable 
Tom—pulled up just in time to keep 
in with old Pigtail—lived steady— 
politics—bought some boroughs— 
obliged the duke—Pigtail died—lots 
of coin—Honourable Tom off like a 
rocket again—squandered immense- 
ly—drank—caught cold—died—we 
must all die—and left this one child 
—widow—interest at the Horse- 
Guards and all—poor Tom!’ 

“ All the time the Field-Marshal was 
bolting out these sentences, he kept 
constantly pulling away at my bot- 
tle; and as example is always very 
infectious, so did I, till the divila 
drop was left in the half-dozen I had 
ordered. That night at tea you can 
have no idea of the attintions that 
were lavished on me by Mrs Maples 
and the Honourable Mrs Snaggs. 
The Field-Marshal was loud in my 
praises, fur the quantity he had 
drunk made him particularly elo- 
quent. I heard him saying to the 
widow, ‘ Fine fellow, Captain 
O’Looney—long line of noble an- 
cestors—kings of Ireland long ago. 
Uncle of his, Terence O'Looney— 
friend of mine—commanded a corps 
of observation on the Rhine—fine 
fellow—fifty thousand men—fell on 
him utawares—heavy Bavarians— 
what could he do—sword in hand— 
died beside me—noble soldier !’ 
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“ Mrs Maples the landliddy sat on 
the other side of the widow, and 
chimed in whenever there was a 
pause in the Hessian commander’s 
not very contiruous discourse,— 
‘ Very gentlemanly young man, in- 
deed—lI consider myself particularly 
lucky in so very select a party of 
gentlemen. We are always very 
select in this establishment. Cap- 
tain O’Loonéy, I hear, is very rich. 
General Sim says he has heard of 
the great O’Looney estates—vexy 
well-informed man, General Sim— 
very.’ By some means or other, 
what with nudging some to leave 
one seat, and some to leave vacant 
another, it so happened that I found 
myself sitting cheek-by-jowl with 
the interesting young lady with the 
squint, and the influence at the 
Horse-Guards. It struck me that all 
these fine speeches about myself 
might just as well have been spoken 
out of ear-shot; buta young fellow 
is not very particular on these points, 
especially after three bottles of port- 
wine. There were Miss Snaggs and 
I fairly seated together on a sofa,— 
a good way removed from the other 
people, and it isn’t every body’s 
luck, I can assure you, to be left side 
by side with forty thousand pounds. 
The young lady sat as quiet as a 
mouse, and in those days I was no 
great hand at small-talk even after 
dinner. Up to this very hour I think 
it is a most appalling service to be- 
gin a conversation with a lady that 
you have never seen before. But 
for my part Iwas always confound- 
edly modest, and I am afraid it is 
too late formetoimprove. But my 
two military friends, and especially 
the generalissimo of the Hessian ar- 
mies, came very opportunely to my 
assistance, and proposed, as we had 
had a most agreeable evening down 
stairs, that the ladies should parti- 
cipate a little in our enjoyments. 
Mrs Maples took the hint in a mo- 
ment, and ordered tumblers and 
other appliances into the drawing- 
room. Emboldened by all these 
preparations, I recovered from my 
mauvaise honte, and turned to my 
cross-eyed companion with a look 
of as much admiration as a vision of 
the Horse-Guards enabled me to as- 
sume. ; 

“¢* And, pray, madam,’ says I, 
* what's your opinion of a glass of 
brandy and water?’ 
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«¢ Particlar comfitable,’ — minced 
the lady. 

“¢ Och then and you're a very sin- 
- young lady as iver I met inmy 
life.’ 

*€ Captain O’Looney,’ interrupted 
the Honourable Mrs Snaggs, ‘ you're 
overpoweringly amusing; Adelindais 
quite delighted with your remarks.’ 

“ * Quite charming, I do declare,’ 
—said Mrs Maples, pretending to 
conceal a laugh. 

“* Ah! wild dog—wild dog,’ said 
the Field-Marshal.—‘ All the O’ Loo- 
by’s—wild—witty—polite—just like 
his uncle Terence commanding on 
the Rhine— funny rogue — poor 
Terence!’ 

“In the mean time we had set to 
rather ferociously on the tipple, and 
for a lady of her polished manners I 
never met with the equal of Mrs 
Snaggs in the art of cocking her 
finger. A good stout rummer seem- 
eda mere plaything in her hand. It 
disappeared like winking, as the vul- 
gar say, or as some poet or other 
tells us— 


* Or like the snow falls in the river, 
A moment seen, then melts for ever.’ 


I sat all this time next to the heiress, 
and it is really wonderful what effect 
an extra tumbler or two have in ad- 
ding to the charms of beauty. Bac- 
chus and Venus are surely brother 
and sister, and a very pleasant fami- 
ly they are. Well—I had no bash- 
fulness now, but made as great a 
fool of myself as was to be expected. 
The squint of my right-hand neigh- 
bour had disappeared, and no won- 
der, for the divil a bit could I see 
whether she had any eyes atall. I 
just saw when I looked at her that 
there was certainly a face surmount- 
ed with a cap, but by this time I had 
lost all perception of the features of 
which the countenance was com- 
. I felt certain she was ama- 
zingly beautiful, and had every rea- 
son to conclude she was, like her 
mother, amazingly thirsty. But, 
however, such enjoyments as these 
can’t last for ever. The old lady on 
my left became very talkative ; so 
did the general, and so did my wor- 
thy friend the commander-in-chief. 
The ladies at length left us, and how 
long after that we continued our 
tations it is impossible tosay. All I 
recollect of the matter is, that on 
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bundling up stairs to my bedroom I 
— against somebody en the 
anding. There was a sort of scream 
—out went my candle—and after a 
great deal of palaver with the person, 
whoever it was I had encountered, 
I suppose I found my way to my 
chamber, for I wakened in bed next 
morning with a total forgetfulness of 
every thing that had occurred. 

“ Before I had well finished dress- 
ing, the Field Marshal of Hesse en- 
tered my room. 

“* Well, my boy,’ he said, ‘ you’ve 
captured the citadel in glorious 
style. Ah, — I remember —on the ~ 
Rhine—castle here—our camp there 
—no bustle with guns—no trenches 
— lines — circumvallations — word 
given—assault—off we go—up the 
hill—over the wall--into the market- 
place—fiag on ramparts—the city’s 
ours, hurra!—Egad, you carried the 
honourable Miss Snaggs by a coup- 
de-main.—And as to her mother’ 

“ * She was carried too, I suppose, 
for she’s the devil and all at squeez- 
ing the soul out of a brandy bottle.’ 

“¢ Amiable woman the Honour- 
able Mrs Snaggs,’'—replied the com- 
mander—‘ weak health—stomachic 
affection—recommended by her phy- 
sician—but come, breakfast is wait- 
ing’—“ happy happy pair, none but 
the brave, none but the brave—none 
but the brave deserve the fair.” ’ 

“ The ould fellow went down 
stairs roaring this at the top of his 
lungs, and certainly when I entered 
the parlour you’d have thought 
something very wonderful had hap- 
pened. All the whole party had 
their eyes turned to me with such a 
funny expression, that I began to 
fancy I had really performed some 
very astonishing achievement the 
night before. A chair had been kept 
for me next to Miss Snaggs, into 
which I was handed with a greatdeal 
of ceremony by the two old war- 
riors. The young lady kept her 
eyes firmly fixed on the table-cloth, 
and as I concluded from this that she 
was rather ashamed of her tippling 
performances of the night before, I 
resolved to spare her blushes, and 
not say a word upon the subject. 
Her mother was not at table. 

“The Honourable Mrs Snaggs,’ 
said Mrs Maples to me, ‘ will join 
us very soon. She is scarcely equal 
to meeting us so early.’ 
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“*No,’ says I, ‘it is scarcely te 
be expected.’ 

“*Last night was a very trying 
one to her nerves.’ 

“ ¢ Not a doubt of it,’ says I—‘ my 
own hand is not so steady this morn- 
ing as it ought to be.’ 

“* There, Miss Adelinda, there’s 
aconfession for you. Are you your- 
self quite free from tremors after so 
agitating an evening?’ 

“<¢] endeavour to overcome my 
trepidation as much as possible,’ re- 
plied Miss Adelinda. ‘But it is 
_ very natural in one so young, and 
in my peculiarly delicate situation.’ 

‘* * What is natural, Miss Snaggs ?’ 
says I. 

“ ¢ Why, that I should feel parti- 
clar uncomfitable.’ 

“* Ah, I daresay you do,’ says I; 
‘but you'll be more up to such things 
by the time you’re as practised a 
hand at it as your mother.’ 

“General Sim, who was usually 
rather a silent member of the com- 
pany, here joined in the conversa- 
tion. 

“ «Mrs Snaggs is certainly more 
accustomed to such occurrences 
than her daughter. When we look 
at her countenance we can’t be 
surprised at its happening every 
night.’ 

“¢ Ah, very true, says I; ‘ she 
bears the marks of it in her face.’ 

*““*Do you think so really?’ says 
the General. 

“ «]’faith I do—I never saw a more 
tell-tale countenance in my life.’ 

“ ¢ She certainly is a lovely woman 
—of the most delicate feelings; and 
I assure you, Captain O’ Looney, last 
night she was completely over- 
come.’ 

“«So I expected, says I; ‘ but, 
upon my soul, ’tis too bad to be 
telling all these things before people 
in this way. There should be no 
tales out of school.’ 

“* Right,’ says the Field- Marshal 
—‘ mum's the word. In things of 
that sort it is cursedly indelicate to 
blab.’ 

“* When we were all going on in 
this free-and-easy way, talking over 
our dissipation, as I thought, of the 
night before, a message came to me 
that Mrs Snaggs would be happy to 
see me in her dressing-room. 

“ «The devil!’ says I, ‘ what does 
the ould lady want with me there?’ 
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“*Mum’s the word, said the 
Field-Marshal—‘family secrets. Ah, 
what would the Honourable Tom 
have said if he had lived? Great 
fortune the O'Looneys. Poor 
Terence—commanded on the Rhine.’ 

‘In the mean time I had followed 
the servant up stairs, and was usher« 
ed into a small reom, which was 
only big enough to hold a sofa and 
a chair, Mre Snaggs was lyin 
gracefully extended on the sofa, an 
motioned me to sit down beside her. 
By the powers! thinks I, this is 
rather serious. There’s no saying 
what this tippling ould woman 
manes to be after. However, down 
I sat, and she began— 

“ * You are not surprised, my dear 
O’Lconey, at my having sent for you 
here?’ 

“*QOch, not the least,’ says I— 
. not do you find yourself this morn- 
ing?’ 

“* Agitated of course. But, my 
dear friend, it is high time to pro- 
ceed to business. You are an Irish- 
man?’ 

“ * How the divil did you find it 
out?’ 

* « You are the head of the family 
of the O’Looneys ?’ 

“ * Like enough,’ says I. 

“¢ And hold of course the posses- 
sions of the name?’ 

“* To be gure.’ 

“ ¢ Then, my dear Captain 
O'Looney, I accept you with all my 
heart.’ 

“ When she said this she laid hold 
of my hand, and squeezed it as if 
it had been a lemon. 

‘** Indeed!’ said I, ‘ then, by my 
faith, you’re one of the jolliest old 
women I ever met with—and what 
will you do with me after you have 
accepted me?’ 

“*Do with you!—after your de« 
clarations last night on the landing 
—we shall send for a special license 
immediately.’ 

“* On the landing! And was it 
you I fell in with on my way to bed 
last night?’ 

“ «Oh, no—my feelings had over- 
come me before, but my daughter 
has told me all.’ 

“ « Ah, what did she tell ye?’ says 
I, ‘for upon my word I’ve forgotten 
every syllable.’ f 

“ « Sir !—forgotten!—these are but 
poor subterfuges. I hold you bound 
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to me by a regular promise, and of 
course you will break it at your 
peril.’ 

“<A promise of what?’ says I. 

“ «Of marriage,’ said she. ‘ But 
my friend General Sim will explain 
it to you better than I can.’ 

“©The deuce he will!’ says I. 
‘Then you may tell General Sim, 
that if he says a word to me about 
marrying such a funny, foolish, ould 
liddy, I'll break every bone in his 
body, and shoot him into the bar- 
gain.’ 

*T left the ould woman when I had 
said this, and walked down into the 
breakfast parlour. The whole party 
were there still, with the exception 
of General Sim. 

“ * Here’s a pretty piece of busi- 
ness,’ said I; ‘ Mrs Maples, the ould 
liddy up stairs has not recovered 
from the effects of last night’s punch 
yet.’ 

“¢ Sir!’ said the landlady, ‘I don’t 
understand your allusions—the 
honour of this establishment ’—— 

“Ts all in my eye,’ said I; ‘ and 
as to marrying any of the party— 
as ould Mrs Snaggs wishes me to 
do—lI have no intintion of the sort, 
I assure ye.’ 

“ Here Miss Adelinda gave a faint 
shriek, and squinted at me with all 
her might. 

“*Have you no regard for the 
young lady’s feelings?’ said Mrs 
Maples. ‘ How do you feel, miss?’ 

“ « Particlar uncomfitable, replied 
the young lady, and was quietly 
marched out of the room by Mrs 
Maples. 

«“ ¢ Hem—hem—mum’s the word,’ 
g@id the Field-Marshal—‘ in general 
seases—but really, poz—this is a 

peculiar case—you must marry the 
lady,’ 

re What is it you mane, ould 
man?’ said I, for I was now in a 
mortal passion. 

“*You must marry the lady—or 
—hem—the friends of the family 
will demand satisf’—— 

“ ¢Is it satisfaction they’re after? 
With all the pleasure in life,’ says I. 
* Til shoot the whole batch, tobac- 
conists, honourables, and all!’ 

“ « Hem—mum’s the word ’—said 
the Field-Marshal, as he slunk out 
of the room. ‘I shall certainly 
mention what you have said to 
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General Sim. Brave man General 
Sim—excellent shot.’ 

“In about half an hour, when I 
was busily packing up my trunk, a 
tap came to my door, and on opening 
it the Field-Marshal stept into the 
room with a very dignified expres- 
sion on his prodigious features. 

“ ¢ Servant, Captain O’ Looney— 
sorry—very—to be messenger—hos- 
tile message—hem—mum’s the 
word in matters of war—General 
Sim, angry at shameful conduct 
— satisfaction — pistols to-morrow 
morning, or marry the lady.’ 

“** P}} meet him with all my heart,’ 
said I; ‘and I didn’t give him credis 
for being so much of a gentleman; 
for between ourselves—mum’s the 
word, as you say, among friends— 
curse me if I didn’t believe that if he 
was a general at all he was a general 
dealer, and that your connexion 
with the Hessians arose from your 
being a maker of Hessian boots.’ 

“* Hell—the devil—boots? what 
do you mean?’ 

“* Very little, most noble Field- 
Marshal; but if you have delivered 
your message, and got your answer, 
ladvise you to be off before I can 
say Jack Robinson, or I'll kick you 
over the bannisters, though you had 
the principality of Hesse on your 
back.’ 

“* Hell! kick —bannisters! you 
shall answer—but mum’s the word.’ 

“ It was the finest fun in the world 
to see the Field- Marshal's fright, but 
how was I to get a second—for not 
@ single soul in all London did I 
know that I could apply to, and there 
was no time to send to the regiment. 

“I was quite disconsolate on ac- 
count of this misfortune, but at last 
I bethought me that as all things 
were to be had in London, either 
for love or money, if I could not get 
the assistance of a friend in any 
other way, I would hire one. Now 
at the Ould Slaughter’s Hotel, where 
Ihad dined once or twice, there wasa 
divilish bluffjolly looking ould fellow 
of a waiter—I knew him, by the cast 
of his eye and the size of his calf, 
to be an Irishman; so I accordingly 
betook myself to St Martin’s Lane, 
and entered into a conversation with 
my friend Joe. It was agreed that, 


in consideration of five guineas, Joe 
should sport himself as a gentleman 
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next morning, and accompany me 
as my second to Battersea Fields. 
Things were arranged entirely to my 


satisfaction. I gave Joe a crown to 
regale himself with in the mean 
time, and went back again to the 
boording-house to make a final set- 
tlement with my friend Mrs Maples. 

“On going into her private par- 
lour, she received me with the 
haughtiest manner she could put on. 

“* Ah, Captain O’Looney, you 
have broken the heart of a dear in- 
nocent susceptible creature.’ 

“<« Pray, madam,’ says I, ‘ who is 
the injured lady you allude to?’ 

“ * Miss Snaggs.’ 

** Are you sure it’s miss? for, 
*pon my soul, I fancied it was the 
ould lady.’ 

“ * How can you say so, sir? Mrs 
Snaggs is a widow, oppressed with 
the loss of the best of husbands,— 
and the young lady, the dear sweet 
charming Adelinda’—— 

“ ——* Is rather partial, like her 
mamma, to a comfortable nightcap.’ 

“« A nightcap, sir?’ 

“* Yes, and a divil of a strong 
one, too—half and half, and not a 
thimbleful less.’ 

“¢ Really, Mr O’Looney, ’tis too 
bad to take advantage of a lady hav- 
ing admitted you to her dressing- 
room, to quiz the particulars of her 
head-dress.’ 

“ But it’s useless going through the 
whole of our conversation. I paid 
her all she demanded, except a 
trifling compensation she said she 
expected for my being in all proba- 
bility the cause of her losing such 
distinguished members of her esta- 
blishment as the honourable Mrs 
Snaggs and her daughter. ‘ And the 
property of the family, you are 
aware, Captain O’Looney ’—— 

“«*Is very large, indeed,’ said I, 
‘and lies next to the O’Looney 
estates, which were left to me by 
General Terence, my uncle, who ser- 
ved under Field-Marshal Snook on 
the Rhine. Och, our properties, I 
suspect, are pretty much on a par; 
but if any of the ould snobs that 
live in this boording-house of yours 
have any thing farther to say to me, 
tell them I am to be found at the 
Ould Slaughter’s, and so good day 
to ye, ma’am.’ 

*‘ Nothing occurred that night. My 
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friend Joe the waiter seemed quite 
to understand the business I wished 
to employ him on, and I went very 
comfortably to bed, determined to 
shoot ould Sim through the liver for 
being such a Tom Neddy as to think 
I believed any of his lies and balder- 
dash. 

“Next morning at peep of day I 
was up and in the cofleeroom. My 
second had figged himself out in his 
Sunday clothes, and such a divil of 
a buck had never been heard of since 
the days of Adam. He had on a pair 
of the tightest fitting buckskins you 
ever saw, that pinched him so cur- 
sedly at the knee, that he walked 
without even daring to bend the 
joint, exactly as if his legs had been 
two straight stout pieces of wood. 
His top-boots were knowingly wrin- 
kled almost down to the ankle, Jea- 
ving about a foot of the calf of his 
leg sticking out like an enormous 
Yorkshire pudding tied in at both 
ends. Before proceeding to the 
field, he continued his professional 
avocations, and brought me a dish 
of coffee, in which, by some mistake, 
I suppose, he had emptied a noggin 
of brandy instead of milk. While I 
was drinking it, and waiting for the 
coach, Joe employed himself very 
busily in setting the coffeeroom in 
order. He scrubbed the tables, 
brushed the floor; and while we 
were both thus employed, we did 
not perceive the entrance of my ho- 
nourable friend the Field-Marshal. 

“Servant, Captain O’Looney.— 
Unpleasant business this—hate blood 
—come from friend the General to 
see if you won’t compromise.’ 

“¢ What do you mean by a com- 

romise ?’ said I. . 

“ ¢ Why, if you won’t marry lady, 
make some compensaticn—feelings 
acute — wounded sensibility — five 
hundred pounds or so.’ 

** Who told you to say all this ?” 

“General Sim. Brave man Ge- 
neral Sim.’ 

“* Then, I'll give you my honour 
as agentleman, the moment I’ve shot 
your friend the General, I'll run a 
ball into your body, you miserable 
braggadocio old scoundrel.’ * 

* At this moment my friend Joe, 
who had been rummaging in the bar, 
came out, looking as fierce as a lion. 

** Hell and botheration,’ says Joe, 








‘what's the meaning of this? The 
coach is just coming up the lane, and 
we’ll finish the jewel directly” 

“ He looked at the Field-Marshal 
as he said this, but suddenly I re- 
marked a great change in his coun- 
tenance. He broke into an immo- 
derate fit of laughter, held out his 
hand to the commander-in-chief of 
the Hessian armies, and said, ‘ Mas- 
ter Snook, don’t you know me, now 
I'm drest so fine ?’ 

“ It was still grey dawn, and the 
coffeeroom is none of the lightest in 
the world. The Field-Marshal look- 
ed at Joe, and seemed amazingly 
puzzled. 

*** This is my second, sir,’ said I. 
‘Let me introduce you. Field-Mar- 
shal Snook, Mr Joseph ’—— 

“ « Coming, sir,’ said Joe. 

“ ¢ Mr Joseph Cumming ; now that 
you are acquainted, you will settle 
matters as speedily as possible, for I 
am anxious to have a shot at both of 
them.’ 

“<¢ And is it with Master Snook 
you are going to fight? Faith, jewel- 

ing’s come to a purty pass, if you’re 
oing to give a meeting to a carcass 
utcher.’ 

“* A carcass butcher!’ said I. 

“** A carcass butcher!’ cried the 
Field-Marshal—‘ what do you mean?’ 

“ * Just that you was once a car- 
cass butcher, till you failed, and left 
a good score agin your name in mas- 
ter’s books, I can tell ye. Don’t ye 
know me now, Master Snook ?’ 

“<¢A carcass butcher!’ said L— 
* Well, that’s the best name I ever 
heard in my life for a generalissimo. 
But, carcass butcher or not, let us 
- off, and have a slap at General 

m.’ 

“ ¢ Why,’ said Master Snook, in a 
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very penitent tone, ‘mum’s the word 
—Sim is waiting at the door—busi- 
ness carried far enough—shake hands 
—friends—no shooting.’ 

“ «No, no,’ said 1; ‘you've got me 
out of my bed in the middle of the 
night, and I won’t let you or the other 
ould vagabond off without a little 
amusement. Fight me you must.’ 

“ “ Why—hem—no offence, I hope 
—did all for the beet—Sim’s fault.’ 

*¢* Who the devil is Sim ?’ 

“ ¢Mrs Snaggs’s husband.’ 

“ ¢ And who are you ?’ 

* * Mrs Maples’ husband.’ 

“ ¢ And what did you want to make 
of me ?’ 

“ *« Miss Snagge’s husband.’ 

“ «Och, and that’s your plan, is it? 
Then may the divil fly away with me 
if I ever say a civil word to a youn 
woman in a heording-heuse.'—-And 
there was an end, gentlemen, of my 
duel with a general and a field-mar- 
shal. Joseph won his five guineas ; 
and all I can say is, never trust your- 
selves in a lodging-house when you 
can get into a hotel. Boots never 
tries to inveigle you into a mar- 
riage.” 

I don’t recollect whether any more 
stories were told that night or not. 
We had a great deal of fun; and I 
thought, when I got up next morn- 
ing, and tippled my first bottle of 
soda-water, what a pity it is that a 
friend can’t show his hospitality un- 
less by deluging you with wine— 
people are always so wise and sen- 
tentious in the morning. I could 
draw a fine moral, if I chose it, from 
all the rigmarole I have written. I 
am quite certain there is a moral to 
be found in it; and if you can’t find 
it out, the worse luck for you. 
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Sin,—lIt was the object of my two 
last letters to show that the system 
of the balance of parties, by which 
the affairs of the nation had been 
conducted ever since the Revolution 
of 1688, is now come to an end— 
that even the names of “ Whig” 
and “ Tory,” so long perverted from 
their original signification, have at 
length ceased to possess any charac- 
teristic fitness whatever—and that 
the only broad line of demarcation 
between public men at the present 
day is that which distinguishes them 
as the defenders or subverters of 
our existing institutions. That this 

reat change has been accelerated 
by Parliamentary Reform there can 
be no question, and it is not a little 
remarkable that the chief originators 
of that measure should have been 
so blind to its immediate result as to 
think that they were securing to 
themselvesthe permanent possession 
of power through the very means 
which have almost annihilated their 
separate party existence. The events 
of the last three months, since the 
meeting of the second Reform Par- 
liament, have served but to rivet the 
chains by which the shattered 
remnant of the Whigs are held in 
subjection to their Radical asso- 
ciates. Political servitude is the 
price which they have consented to 
pay for the gratification of a short- 
lived and short-sighted vengeance. 
Those whom they had themselves 
recently denounced, not only as 
traitors to the state, but as their 
own deadliest enemies, are the task- 
masters who for the present appear 
to be content with their voluntary 
surrender, only that they may be 
made the fitter instruments for the 
accomplishment of the most destruc- 
tive purposes. There is nothing of 
exaggeration in this plain statement 
of the actual position of a (so-styled) 
Whig ministry. The objects and de- 
signs of the Irish Roman Catholics, 
on the one hand, and of the English 
Radicals, on the other, are open, 
undisguised, and straightforward— 
on the part of the first, repeal of the 
Union, separation of the Crown, and 
popish supremacy—on that of the 
second, a virtual at least, if not a 
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declared democracy. Do the one 
hundred, or (at most) one hundred 
and fifty members of Parliament, who 
still rejoice in the name of “ Whigs,” 
or does any one gentleman amon 
them seriously believe that these 
objects, so openly avowed and 
plainly manifested, are abandoned 
—nay, are even so much as suspend- 
ed—for the sake of a support so 
little needed, and, but a few months 
since, so contemptuously spurned 
and derided? Can they imagine 
that those, more especially, who are 
unrestrained by the obligations of a 
positive oath, unchecked by the 
dread of deliberate perjury, are to 
be rendered innoxious by the ad- 
mixture of a small lump of aristo- 
cratic leaven, or overreached by the 
superior talent and skill in diplo- 
macy of those whose ministerial 
existence is bounded by their con- 
venience ? 
On the other hand,—and here, sir, 
I must crave your indulgence in re- 
spect of some difference in our po- 
litical sentiments,—let us turn from 
this picture of Whig humiliation, 
and look to the state of their ancient 
rivals, the pure and unmixed Tories. 
The first and most striking feature 
of dissimilarity which presents itself 
is, indeed, highly to the advantage 
of the latter; for here we see ho-«- 
nesty, sincerity, firmness of purpose, 
and an unvarying consistency of opi- 
nion, contrasted with (I grieve to 
say ) the reverse of these noble qua- 
lities ; but then we must add to these 
a spirit of resistance to all improve- 
ment, and, what Lord Bacon so apt- 
ly terms, of “froward retention of 
custom,” by persisting in which, de- 
spite of all the lessons of wisdom 
and experience, more harm has ac« 
crued, both to themselves as a party, 
and to the nation at large, than the 
wildest schemes of innovators and 
enthusiasts have hitherto been able 
to accomplish,—one of the worst of 
these consequences being their own 
exclusion from power, and the es- 
tablishment of a counteracting prin- 
ciple, a sort of morbid and undiscri- 
minating Toryphobia, which is at 
ear perhaps, the only real strong- 
old of the opposite party. To as- 
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cend to the origin of these pheno- 
mena would be to trace the political 
history of the country for the last 
two centuries. But, to go no fur- 
ther back than to the introduction of 
the recent Reform Bill, do we not 
see this truth signally exemplified in 
the short-sighted policy which first 
placed the Whig party in the seat of 
power, and afterwards forced them 
into an unnatural alliance with the 
avowed enemies of monarchical go- 
vernment, and thus mainly contri- 
buted to the introduction and suc- 
cess of a measure far more sweeping 
and popular in its construction than 
had been imagined by its original 
projectors ? 

It is no compensation for this in- 
jury, that its consequences, by a 
just and impartial Nemesis, have 
fallen yet more destructively on 
the heads of the actual contrivers 
than of their unintentional abet- 
tors; but, if any circumstances were 
ge to confirm this as the just 
view of our actual position with re- 
ference to the point in discussion, it 
may be found in the still more re- 
cent event of the failure and break- 
ing-up of Sir Robert Peel’s ministry 
—a ministry which gave the bright- 
est assurances of solid and sub- 
stantial benefits to the country of 
any that it has ever possessed, and 
which has fallen not from any defect 
of performance, but simply because, 
owing to their former participation 
in the fatal mistake above referred 
to, the people refused to place confi- 
dence in some of the members com- 
posing it. Nothing indeed could be 
more absurd or illogical than the in- 
ference from their past resistance of 
Reform to the insincerity of their 
present professions, nor can an in- 
stance be found of greater dishonesty 
than in the arguments used to sus- 
tain that inference, and to derive 
from it a plea for refusing them the 
advantage of what was called a fair 
trial. Not the less, however, is the 
deplorable result to be traced to the 
original sin of abstract Toryism, 
which leads me to the conclusion 
before announced, that, to all prac- 
tical purposes, the two rival parties 
of Whig and Tory are alike virtually 
extinct, and that what we have now 
to put our trust in, humanly speak- 
ing, is a spirit of wise conservatism, 
equally distant from both the ex- 
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tremes of obstiaate denial and weak 
and timid concession. 

With respect to the precise mea- 
sure of reform, whether in church 
or state, which prudence would ei- 
ther require or sanction, I trust it 
will not be imputed to any illibe-~ 
rality of sentiment if I support a hy- 
pothesis, seemingly paradoxical, that 
a much larger allowance may now 
be expected from the hands of a Con- 
servative than of (what is called) a 
Liberal Ministry. How consistently 
with his first declaration, and how 
speedily also, Sir Robert Peel pro- 
ceeded in the redemption of the 
pledge he had freely given, the is- 
suing of the commission for report- 
ing on the state of the English 
church, with a view to ecclesiasti- 
cal reform on the widest basis of an 
establishment, abundantly testifies ; 
and if it is, on the one hand, certain 
that, without the previous measure 
of Reform in Parliament, no such 
scheme could have been propounded 
with the remotest chance of success, 
it is no less so, although this be an 
ingredient which has been left outin 
every calculation, both of Whigs and 
Radicals, that, notwithstanding Re- 
form in Parliament, none but a Con- 
servative Ministry could even now 
have ventured upon it. The reason 
of this is obvious—namely, that the 
Church rests for support on public 
opinion; and that the consent of the 
Church would fairly, and from no 
mean or unworthy motives, be with- 
held from any ministry in which she 
herself had no confidence—from 
any ministry, in short, which is un- 
able to furnish adequate security 
against the extension or perversion 
of its plans to purposes of destruc- 
tion. Even before the formation of 
Sir Robert Peel’s administration, 
what confidence, it may well be 
asked, could any sincere well-wish- 
er to the Church establishment have 
reposed in the assertions of Earl 
Grey with respect to a scheme which 
a portion of Earl Grey’s cabinet— 
whether with or without his own 
concurrence is immaterial—might 
have thought it expedient to sub- 
mit to the previous approbation of 
Mr O’Connell? What confidence 


could he have reposed in the as- 
sertions of Lord Melbourne with 
respect to any measure of /is pro- 
posal, when, by his own confession, 
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his lordship was unable to command 
a majority of voices in that mock- 
ministry, the abrupt dismissal of 
which, on account of its own self- 
avowed incapacity, has been absurdly 
represented as an unprecedented 
stretch of arbitrary despotism? This, 
then, is—at least in my apprehen- 
sion—the true state of the case. 
Without Parliamentary Reform no 
extensive or solid good, in the shape 
of national improvement, could ever 
have been accomplished by any 
thing short of a revolutionary pro- 
cess, and, notwithstanding Parlia- 
mentary Reform, no such improve- 
ment could be effected, without 
resorting to agitation and violence, 
upon any other than a Conservative 
principle. If these positions be 
granted—and I do not see how they 
can be disputed—there is an end of 
the fallacy which confounded Re- 
form with Revolution, that is to say, 
the means of escape with the cala- 
mity which was sought to be avoid- 
ed. What, then, is the practical 
inference to be drawn from these 
premises, as applicable to our pre- 
sent condition, by those whose true 
object is the wise and cautious 
improvement of our civil and reli- 
gious institutions? Not surely that 
we ought to unite with those who 
seek their destruction in the vain 
hope of moderating or neutralizing 
them by the junction, or with those 
who are the avowed enemies of all 
change, in the expectation that they 
must, even though unwillingly, be 
dragged along, together with our- 
selves, in the already too rapid career 
of irresistible innovation. Circum- 
stances indeed may arise, as has 
recently been the case, to render 
such an union as the latter for a 
time expedient or even necessary, 
but it can be for a short time only; 
while, on the other hand, no possible 
circumstances can justify the true 
lover of his country in uniting, for 
ever so short a period or limited a 
purpose, with those whose prin- 
ciples are such as, in his judgment, 
to involve her ruin. What, then, 
remains but the cordial junction of 
all classes of moderate Reformers, 
whatever their original party dis- 
tinctions, upon a true Conservative 
basis—a junction which, as we are 
now circumstanced, is not to be 
paralleled with any previous instance 
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of political coalitions,none of which 
have ever yet been effected without 
some disgraceful, or at best suspi- 
cious, compromises of political 
principle, whereas, in the present 
circumstances of the extinction of 
party, no such sacrifice is required, 
and consequently no risk of loss of 
character incurred, or selfish motive 
imputable ? 

It may be said, however, that this 
“ consummation,” although “ de- 
voutly to be wished,” must be a 
work of time, and is only too likely 
to be altogether frustrated by crude 
and injudicious attempts to hasten 
the accomplishment—that many pre« 
judices are to be subdued, many 
jarring opinions to be reconciled, 
many open or lurking animosities to 
be forgotten, before the arrival of 
this happy period of peace and fra- 
ternity—to which it may possibly be 
added, that the abrupt dismissal by 
the King of Lord Melbourne’s 
Ministry, and the inveterate perse- 
cution by the ousted party, aided by 
their Radical confederates, of that 
which succeeded it, even to its 
downfall, have but widened the 
breach, and placed a new and (for 
the present at least) an insuperable 
bar in the way of reconcilement. 
From both these opinions I differ 
entirely, and maintain, on the con- 
trary, that there never was, or can 
be, a season more fit than the pre- 
sent for mutual forgiveness and 
amity. Whatever the party which 
now appears to be triumphant may 
have said or felt on the subject of 
that late extraordinary exercise of 
the royal prerogative, they cannot 
but know what was the real motive, 
as also that it is one in which almost 
the entire. wealth and intelligence 
of at least,this division of the empire 
more or less fully participate. They 
cannot expect to retain their present 
ill-gotten position for a single month 
without conciliating the favour, or 
softening the opposition, of their 
antagonists, except at a price which 
they will be very loath to pay—the 
continuance of a tribute which they 
will shrink from rendering, now that 
they have attained the end of their 
ambitious or revengeful endeavours. — 
Even already they affect to regard 
the late Premier as one who ought 
consistently to belong to themselves 
—as a true Whig and Reformer at 
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heart, although hampered (as the 
rase is) by his baneful connexion 
with the hated Tories, and with 
those whom the Courier, with feli- 
citous and dignified courtesy, styles 
“the truculent Orangemen.” But 
let us listen to their champion and 
ringleader—to the illustrious “scion 
of the noble house of Russell” him- 
self, and hear the altered tone in 
which he speaks when actuated by 
the dread of being rejected by the 
South Devon electors. No longer 
are our Conservative ears startled, 
and our Protestant indignation 
roused, by the fierce and impatient 
clamour which so lately assailed us, 
when we were told that nothing 
could appease the Moloch of agita- 
tion but the immediate suppression 
of some two or three hundred Pro- 
testant livings, and devotion of their 
revenues (under the title of surplus) 
to the purposes of general—that is 
to say, Roman Catholic Education. 
“ Oh, no—we mean no such thing. 
God forbid that a shilling of Churc 
revenue should go to any other than 
Protestant ecclesiastical purposes, 
so long as there are any such pur- 
oses to which it can be applied! 
eaven forefend that we should ever 
be deemed guilty of so much as a 
thought of such sacrilege! Ob, no— 
We mean no more than the abolition 
of sinecures, in Church as well as 
in state, and if the L.1000 per an- 
num which we take from A, who 
does nothing, is wanted for the aug- 
mentation of the livings of B, C, and 
D, who at present work hard and 
are insufficiently paid for their la- 
bours, in God’s name let it be so 
applied before so much as a single 
farthing be suffered to be diverted to 
any other purpose!” “ Why, my 
Lord John Russell, how you sur- 
my us! Surely this is nothing else 
ut precisely the same thing that 
Sir Robert Peel has been saplag all 
along—at least it comes to the same 
thing in the end—since no man 
living, Roman Catholic or Protes- 
tant, Jew or Infidel, can imagine the 
existence of a general surplus over 
and above the legitimate Church 
objects to which you now admit that 
any partial excess ought in the first 
place to be devoted. If you had 


expressed this as your real meaning, 
you must at least have been forced 
to wait till the report of your own 
commission.” * Very true, my good 
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friends, and that is the very reason 
why I did not so express it; for if [ 
had, we could not have turned out 
those whom the Morning Chronicle 
so aptly designates as ‘ the bloody 
Tories.” 

Now, as I am not aware that any 
reasonable defender of Church pro- 
erty has ever yet attempted to place 
ton any better foundation than 
that upon which ail property rests, 
whether of corporations or of indi- 
viduals, and as there can be no 
question that, whether in the case of 
corporation property or of the pri- 
vate property of individuals, it all 
reverts to the state, on failure of ob- 
jects to which it ought to be applied, 
or of persons to enjoy or to inherit, 
it becomes the most difficult thing 
imaginable to conceive the necessity 
of Parliamentary interference to 
establish a self-evident truism, or of 
turning out a Ministry possessing in 
the highest degree the confidence of 
the King, the Lords, and a consider- 
able majority of the English Com- 
mons, for the sake of announcing it 
as applicable to an all but impossible 
contingency. But what shall we 
say when we hear the same mode- 
rate and constitutional sentiments 
re-echoed on the other side the 
Channel by the Proteus-leader of 
Irish insurrection himself, who now 
avows that neither he nor his follow- 
ers have the smallest intention of 
disturbing Church property so long 
as there are any Church purposes to 
which it can be rendered bona fide 
available, and that their only end is 
answered by the expulsion of those 
Ministers whom they designate as 
the eternal enemies of Ireland, and 
the substitution of others whom (to 
serve the present turn) they extol 
as her liberal friends and sworn 
champions, but whom, whenever it 
suits their purpose, they wil] turn 
round upon and tear in pieces, as 
they have already done ten times 
over? Is it possible to conceive that 
such men as—I will not say Lord 
Jobn Russell—but such as the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne and Lord Mel- 
bourne, can be soothed into the 
merest temporary belief of the sin- 
cerity of such repentance as is now 
evinced by their late reviler and 
political assassin? Yet it is still 
more inconceivable that they can 
have deluded themselves into a per- 
suasion that it is Ae who is their dupe, 
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and not they his. How, any other- 
wise than by an honest, straightfor- 
ward, and manly univn with a sin- 
cere, although cautious and con- 
scientious, Reformer—such as Sir 
Robert Peel has now proved himself 
to be—by an union with him, if it 
can be effected (and why not, since 
there are really no vital pvints of 
difference in opinion between them, 
at least not on this important sub- 
ject of Church property), or, if not 
by an union, then by a candid and 
honourable submission and recogni- 
tion of his acknowledged superiority 
—how else, I ask, can the really 
respectable among the scattered 
relics of what was once the Whig 
party hope to extricate themselves 
from this humiliating embarrass- 
ment? 

Let us turn for a moment from 
these (the most really pitiable of any 
class of persons calling or fancying 
themselves a political party ) to those 
among Mr O’Connell’s own imme- 
diate followers, the Irish Ruman Ca- 
tholic members,—and I sincerely be- 
lieve they are not few in number,— 
who feel that they have reputations at 
stake, and characters to be maintain- 
ed or sacrificed,—and ask, how they 
can hope to emerge, with honour, 
out of the frightful abyss of equivo- 
cation and perjury, to which one of 
the most truly respectable and, till 
lately, really influential, both from 
principle and talent, of their own 
body—I mean Mr Aineas Macdon- 
nel]—has so clearly shown that their 
infatuated conduct is leading them ? 
To be sure, if the present recanta- 
tion of Lord John Russell and Mr 
O'Connell is to be relied upon, and 
they can scarcely say that their late 
vote had no other object than the ex- 
pulsion of what they considered to 
be a hostile Ministry, and that they 
never had in contemplation the ap- 
propriation of ecclesiastical property 
to any but Protestant ecclesiastical 
purposes, so long as there are any 
such purposes to which it can be ap- 
propriated—why then, indeed, cadit 
questio, no perjury is committed— 
none was intended—and they have 
an undoubted right to use every law- 
ful means (though it may be ques- 
tioned, even. then, whether such 
means as this be lawful) to get rid 
of an obnoxious Government. But 
this is not the sense in which a much 
more honest and conscientious, if not 
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a more really able and intelligent 
Roman Catholic than Mr O'Connell, 
thinks himself bound to meet the ac. 
cusation. Mr Sheil admits, that the 
direct object of the vote is to divest 
the Irish Church of some consider. 
able portion of its actual property, — 
which portion he (indeed) assumes 
to be superfluous; and he then pro- 
ceeds to argue, that this is not either 
dving or imagining any injury to the 
Establishment, because the Estab- 
lishment will be both more secure 
and more efficient by being stripped 
of this superfluity. Now, not to com- 
ment upon the very close resem- 
blance between this argument and 
those which have sv frequently been 
resorted to by the Macheaths and 
Dick Turpins of the day, under si- 
milar circumstances, it is sufficiently 
obvious that it implies a construction 
of the Roman Catholic oath some- 
what different from that intended by 
the Protestant Legislature which 
imposed it; and, even in conceding 
the privilege fur which Mr Sheil con- 
tends in favour of honest difference 
of construction, we must say that 
it appears something like a miracle 
worthy of St Patrick himself, if five- 
and-thirty Roman Catholic minds 
are found to concur, by the mere ac+ 
cident of a peculiar mental conforms 
ation, in one sense of a very plain 
declaration, which sense happens to 
be the direct contrary of that which 
is entertained by an immense and 
overwhelming majority of their Pro- 
testant neighbours. If even Aalf of 
the five-and-thirty (not reckoning 
the odd one), or if ten, or even five, 
out of the number, were to intimate 
so much as a doubt about the true 
construction, Mr Sheil’s argument 
might demand something of com- 
plaisance in the midst of its apparent 
absurdity ; but if ad the thirty-five 


‘are of one mind, and all the rest of 


the world of the direct opposite re- 
specting it, what favour, or even 
what toleration does he expectshould 
be granted to him ? 

I have before found occasion to 
express my admiration of the firm 
and dignified, and at the same time 
conciliatory tone, with which Sir Ro- 
bert Peel met the senseless insults 
of a few fanatical Dissenters at Bir- 
mingham, and had really begun to 
hope that the mild spirit of that re- 
proof had had the effect of en 
even that stiff-necked ge 
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somewhat ashamed of their obstinacy 
and prejudice. But it is with these 
extravagants in religion as with those 
in politics, who can never rest satis- 
fied while there is a “plus ultra” to 
be contended for, and who repudiate 
the boon of a liberal and beneficial 
public concession, because it is not 
accompanied by an entire surrender 
to the sovereign will and caprices of 
a thankless multitude. It has fared 
even thus with Sir Robert Peel’s 
Marriage Bill, which, calculated as 
it is to meet every ground of com- 
plaint, whether just or unjust, hi- 
therto alleged by ever so small a 
body of discontented separatists, is 
now held up to execration as a new 
source of grievance, an additional 
stone of offence, a gratuitous insult 
heaped upon countless old injuries, 
because (forsooth) it requires those 
who seek the benefit of it to pro- 
claim ‘their reason for doing so—in 
other words, because it does not 
concede to a score or two of fanatics 
(the only persons who really seek 
its protection) the right of dictation 
to the entire Established Church of 
theempire. “ Werequire,” say they, 
“to be relieved from the obligation 
of being married according to rites 
which we deem idolatrous.” Grant- 
ed. “We consider marriage only in 
the light of a civil contract, and de- 
mand that the mere solemnization 
before a civil magistrate shall be 


deemed effectual for all legal conse-. 


quences.” Granted also—only with 
this proviso, that you do not compel 
the far greater number of your fel- 
low-citizens, who regard the reli- 
gious sanction as a necessary ingre- 
dient, to conform to your notions, 
and that you therefore accompany 
your demand before the magistrate 
with a declaration that you are not 
a member of the Church Establish- 
ment. Then immediately bursts 
forth the cry of “ Bigotry!” “ Into- 
lerance!” “ Persecution!” “Bloody 
priesthood!” “ Bloated hierarchy! ” 
—Nor does this rest with the 
very small number who feel, or fan- 
cy themselves really aggrieved by 
the —— system. It is eagerly 
caught and loudly re-echoed by the 
whole tribe of levellers and destroy- 
ers—even such men as my Lord John 
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Russell do not hesitate to take it up 
as an engine of vituperation against 
those by whom they find themselves 
outdone in ¢rue liberality of senti- 
ment, as much as in sound practical 
policy; and the ears of common 
sense and justice are outraged by a 
mere factious clamour, of which it 
is impossible that any can be the 
dupes, and to which it is barely con- 
ceivable that any can lend them- 
selves, for whatever purposes of hos- 
tility or vengeance. It is difficult to 
imagine in what manner the foster- 
ers of this clamour will now proceed 
to acquit themselves of their under- 
taking to present the malecontents 
with a measure less obnoxious to the 
charge of invidiousness than that 
which they now repudiate. But let 
it pass: not on this account will the 
true friends of the Church be in- 
clined to retract the proposal made 
by them in the spirit of Christian 
charity. 

It is much the same with regard to 
the graver question of the Admission 
of Dissenters to the Benefits of Edu- 
cation at the English Universities ; 
and, on this head of contention also, 
it is not because some eager indivi- 
duals, whether among the Dissenters 
themselves, or among their support- 
ers in Parliament, demand an equali- 
sation of University privilege, which, | 
in point of principle, would extend 
to the abolition of a separate Church 
Establishment, that we should hesi- 
tate to deal to them the fullest mea- 
sure of concession which is, in fact, 
compatible with the interests of the 
Established religion. It has given 
me, accordingly, pleasure to find the 
views which | announced in my last 
letter on this subject berne out in 
most essential points by the author 
of a very sensible pampblet, who, 
nevertheless, being a gentleman of 
Oxford,* is naturally enough imbued 
with some Oxford prejudices, and 
seems scarcely aware with how little 
repugnance the more liberal sects of 
Dissenters regard such acts of tem- 
porary conformity as the attendance 
at chapel, or at lectures for instruc- 
tion in,the principles of religion, 
even though grounded on doctrines 
from which they may differ in opi- 
nion. To all such persons I must 





* “ A Review of the State of the Question respecting the Admission of Dissenters 
to the Universities, By the Reverend Edward Denison, M.A., Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford.” 
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ersist in maintaining, that a release 
from the obligation of subscription, 
as a necessary qualification for a 
degree in Arts, would, without fur- 
ther concession, be a valuable mea- 
sure of conciliation ; and I am more- 
over persuaded that it may be yield- 
ed, not only without detriment to 
the cause of religion, but greatly to 
its real advantage, by promoting a 
spirit of charity, and establishing a 
better mutual understanding than 
now prevails, both among Church- 
men and Dissenters, as to the 
grounds of their existing differences. 
I will not indulge myself, for the 
present, in further speculation as to 

robable consequences, although I 
cannot but believe that they would 
be altogether favourable to the great 
cause of truth, which ought to be the 
exclusive object of all our hopes and 
endeavours. 


briefly advert to, what seems to me, 
the most mischievous and perverted 
view which has yet been taken of it 
—that is to say, as connected with 
the origin, and mere abstract lega- 
lity, of the present constitution and 
government of the Universities. On 
this head, indeed, a great deal of 
what may well be called even U/tra- 
Jeremy-Benthamism, has been re- 
cently poured forth by the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers (No. 122, Art. 
“ The Universities and the Dissen- 
ters” ), such as might with more rea- 
son have been expected to issue 
from the Radical fountain at West- 
minster. What possible good effect, 
it may be asked, can be hoped for 
from such appeals to the silently 
abrogated laws and usages of remote 
antiquity ? If the changes which have 
been gradually introduced into the 
system of these venerable institu- 
tions, from motives of public conve- 
nience, and in accordance with the 
insensible alterations of the entire 
frame-work of society, are to be 
stigmatized as flagitious acts of usur- 
pation, and made the ground of 
attacks on the very existence of the 
calumniated bodies, there is an end 
of all moral distinction, and the laws 
of prescription and usage are to be 
deprived of all their hitherto acknow- 
ledged efficacy. On the other hand, 
it is nothing but the coarsest and 
most wanton of injuries to affix the 
name, and attach the penal conse- 
quences, of wilful and corrupt per- 
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jury, to a mere servile retention of 
forms which ought, in strictness, to 
have ceased together with the cir- 
cumstances which gave birth to 
them. It would, no doubt, be well 
if the Universities, together with 
their several colleges, would under- 
take the task of revision, and agree 
in the abolition of all that is ab- 
solutely exploded and useless in 
their respective institutions, 
Another article in the same num-— 
ber of the Review—that entitled 
“ Appropriation of Church Proper- 
ty” —evincing, on the whole, a very 
commendable share of true libera- 
lity, contains the following impor- 
tant concessions, which it would 
have been quite as well if Lord 
John Russell had kept in view, in 
place of proposing his resolutions 
for its virtual demolitionn—name- 
ly, that “ in attempting to ascer- 
tain what shall or shall not be con- 
sidered a sinecure, the sole adop- 
tion of a numerical line is strongly 
objectionable,”—first, as tending to 
“ engender feelings of the worst de 
scription, and fraught with tempta- 
tions to violence and crime;” and 
secondly, as giving occasion to “a 
cry for perpetual re-adjustment.” 
With regard, however, to the ques 
tion—“ if the numerical line is not 
to be the sole criterion, then how, 
and to what extent, is it to be ad- 
mitted into the calculation ?” I find 
no answer attempted; and the diffi- 
culty attending it is, to my mind at 
least, insuperable. Nobody appears 
to be as yet prepared to contend for 
the establishment of the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, even in Ireland. The 
only alternative seems to be between 
the absolute suppression of any esta- 
blishment, and the support of the 
English Protestant Church already 
established; and then, if what is 
called “ sinecurism” be made the 
test of suppression in any particular 
parish or district, it becomes of im- 
portance to ask what is really meant 
by a church sinecure ; and whether 
that is or ought to be considered as 
such, where the resident Protestant 
clergyman, although he may have 
no congregation to listen to his dis- 
courses from the pulpit, is yet con- 
scientiously or piously engaged in 
a thousand other, perhaps even still 
more important, pastoral functions 
—where he may very possibly de- 
vote the whole of his clerical in- 
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come to the purposes of true Chris- 
tian charity within the district com- 
mitted to his charge—where he may 
probably be the only resident gen- 
tleman in a semi-barbarous region, 
and as such the natural father of the 
fatherless and friend of the friend- 
Jess—and where, if he were once 
removed, the only chance would be 
Jost of reclaiming the poor ignorant 
parishioners from their condition of 
spiritual destitution, and of erecting 
on the ruins of the most baleful of 
superstitions the fabric of that which 
we believe to be the best and purest 
religion—which we are bound as 
such to reverence, and (to the ut- 
most of our opportunities ) to extend 
and propagate—and which we can 
neither abandon nor treat as a mat- 
ter of philosophical indifference, 
without a dereliction of the most 
sacred duty ever imposed on man. 
The extreme importance, even as 
regards the mere temporal welfare 
of the Irish people, of this view of 
the question, is evinced by the most 
trust-worthy of the publications 
which have recently swarmed from 
the press on the subject of the state 
of that country; and we find it re- 
corded, on evidence which admits 
of nota shadow of doubt, that in- 
stances are not wanting of Protes- 
tant congregations called into exis- 
tence by the well- directed zeal and 
truly Christian virtues of the resi- 
dent minister, in districts which, if 
they had been abandoned to the Ro- 
man Catholic priesthood, upon this 
mistaken notion of sinecures, would 
have remained perhaps for ever un- 
visited by the slightest glimmer of 
reason or civilisation. This, how- 
ever, is a branch of the subject de- 
serving aseparate treatise, rather than 
@ mere paragraph in such a letter as 
Iam now addressing. In order to 
its being fully discussed, it requires 
a far more intimate knowledge and 
more profound study of all the differ- 
ent conditions of Irish society, than 
Ican profess myself to have attained 
or practised,—a knowledge not to 
be acquired, and a study not to 
be pursued, during a two or three 
months’ hasty tour through the 
country, still less ‘by an occasional 
visit at the houses of violent parti- 
sans or interested proprietors,—but 
such as have for their foundations 
the far wider lessons of experience 
in human nature,-together with a 
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calm and patient observance of the 
eculiar circumstances by which it 
s in this instance liable to be actu- 
ated and modified, Least of all, in 
a country so unhappily distracted 
by faction, can we trust to the re- 
presentations of those who may 
otherwise be supposed, from con- 
stant residence, to be capable of best 
informing us; representations which, 
to say the best of them, require to 
be weighed and sifted with the most 
patient philosophy before they can 
be made, in the remotest degree, 
serviceable to the cause of truth; 
and which, without the aid of such 
@ process, are calculated to work its 
irretrievable injury. And yet it is 
on a subject like this, so deeply 
fraught with the most important of 
human interests, that the leaders of 
the late Opposition, for the mere 
factious purpose of unseating a rival 
Ministry, dure to call on the whole 
British nation to decide, without 
waiting even for the result of that 
most partial and limited enquiry 
which they had themselves, when 
in possession of power only a few 
short months previously, caused to 
be instituted, with a declaration of 
its absulute necessity, in order to 
the fair disposal of the question; and 
on the ground of the dependence of 
such enquiry, they had themselves 
resisted a proposition similar to that 
which they themselves brought for- 
ward. 

It is the more remarkable, that 
this destructive mode of proceeding, 
so directly at variance with their 
own measures while in administra- 
tion, should have been resorted to 
by the party still calling themselves 
Whigs, when again in Opposition, 
since it is no less inconsistent with 
the doctrine expressed in other pas- 
sages in the same article of their 
own accredited Journal, to which 
I have already referred,—as, for in- 
stance, the following, the argument 
of which would be weakened by 
putting it into any other language: 
—* As strongly as we advocate the 
payment of the Roman Catholic 
Clergy” (a branch of the subject 
on which | do not propose at pre- 
sent to enter), “so strongly do we 
deprecate the notion of a common 
fund for religious uses. If it be 
expedient to reduce the revenues 
of the Established Church, it would 
assuredly be inexpedient that reduc- 
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tion should be made with reference 
to the endowment of any other sect. 
If we could abstain from inflaming 
the too frequent violence of rival 
sects, by infusing a spirit of merce- 
nary rapacity, let us not encourage 
the dangerous idea that one sect 
may become a pecuniary gainer by 
the losses of another,—that what is 
taken from the Protestant establish- 
ment is so much clear profit to the 
Roman Catholic. A greater curse 
could scarcely be entailed upon a 
country, already distracted with reli- 
gious dissensions, than by furnishing 
its bigotry with the sordid motives 
which such a mode of endowment would 
hold forth. Never may the Protes- 
tant of the Establishment, the Pres- 
byterian, and the Roman Catbulic, 
be rival partakers of a common 
fund. If the latter should be paid, 
let them be paid out of the public 
revenue, receiving what is deemed 
meet, without reference to the en- 
dowments, past, present, or prospec- 
tive, of any other denomination of 
Christians.” 

Now, it is very true, that the pro- 
ject of Lord John Russell, so far as 
it may be deduced from the vague 
terms in which his resolution was 
designedly wrapped, is not, in lite- 
ral strictness, a proposal for trans- 
ferring any portion of the revenues 
of the Protestant Church to the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy. But, even 
with this allowance, the whole 
scope and tendency of the argument 
is equally cogent in its application 
to the general purposes express- 
ed by that resolution. The “ sor- 
did motives,” of which it so forci- 
bly deprecates the encouragement, 
would be, though perhaps not so 
directly, yet not at all less surely, 
excited by the specious covering of 
a design in favour of general educa- 
tion; or, if it be contended that the 
motive is less sordid, because there 
is no direct personal interest to be 
served by the attainment of the ob- 
ject, it is only as the passions of ha- 
tred, jealousy, or revenge may be 
esteemed less sordid than the pas- 
sivns of avarice, not that they are 
therefore less potent and influential, 
or more fit to be trusted with the 
means of gratification. 

So much for the general line of 
argument pursued by the writer of 
this article, of which, however, I 
cannot take leave without an ex- 
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pression of regret, that the tone of 
moderation, which for the most 
part distinguishes it, should in any 
place have been suffered to give way 
to a style so very different as that 
which he thinks proper to make use 
of, when, in speaking of the very 
just and natural alarm expressed by 
a large, if not a preponderating, por- 
tion of his Majesty’s subjects for the 
safety of the establishment, he de- 
signates that demonstration of feel- 
ing as “the deep yell of factious 
bigotry, mingled with the counter- 
feit vehemence of time-serving ad- 
herents, and the earnest clamour of 
misguided sincerity.” It is really 
time to be ashamed of employing. 
language such as this with reference 
to the motives and designs of fair 
political adversaries; and with ree 
spect to the charge itself, so indis- 
criminately applied, it is enough to 
say, that, although the cry of “ the 
Church in danger,” like that of 
** wolf” in the fable, may be, from in- 
terested and hypocritical intentions, 
so often repeated as to lose its effect, 
yet it is at least equally possible that 
it may, once too often, be disregarded, 
Surely, if there were ever a crisis 
to justify the honest and intelligent 
friends of the Church in putting its 
less cautious adherents on their 
uard against surrounding perils, it 
is at a time when those to whom the 
overnment of both Church and 
tate is intrusted, are sitting as if 
in close alliance with the open and 
bitter enemies of both; and when 
the shout of “ Down with it! down 
with it, even to the ground! ” is met, 
if not with direct encouragement, 
with no marks of censure, or even 
of disapprobation, on the part of its 
constituted defenders. That this 
was the actual state of things, at least 
under Lord Melbourne’s former ad- 
ministration—a state of things which 
as certainly led to its sudden down- 
fall— witness the many timid mea- 
sures of half-way concession with 
which it answered the fierce de- 
mands of both Radicals and Dissent- 
ers; and if the case is, as I trust it 
may be, somewhat altered since the 
resumption by his Lordship of the 
seals of office, to what is such a 
charge ascribable but to the preval- 
ence of that better spirit, of which 
that very cry, so Joudly vituperated, 
was the type and forerunner ? 
It is not, therefore, with the crime 
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of apostacy that those persons are 
justly chargeable, who, from having 
been warm and zealous supporters 
of Parliamentary Reform, consider- 
ed as the means of national im- 
provement, have become equally 
zealous in interposing whatever 
weight they may individually pos- 
sess, for the purpose of checking the 
too rapid career of innovation. Least 
of all were they so chargeable at a 
period when the partisans of a dis- 
missed ministry had, for the avow- 
ed purpose of forcing the Sovereign 
to reinstate them, leagued them- 
selves with a party whom we can- 
not, from a false affectation of can- 
dour or politeness, hesitate to desig- 
nate as revolutionary and destruc- 
tive; or when, as at the present mo- 
ment, they have, by the most un- 
scrupulous use of those unjustifiable 
means, just succeeded in the attain- 
ment of their object. Neither is it 
because we were unable to discern 
in that Reform, which we believed to 
be necessary, the revolutionary fea- 
tures which its uncompromising op- 

onents ascribed to it, that we are to 

e held bound, in consistency, to 
blind ourselves, for all time tocome, 
to the existence of dangers, not only 
Jong antecedent, but of which we 
consider the Reform Bill itself, if 
properly managed, as the correction, 
rather than any additional incentive. 
On one point, however, our minds 
are irrevocably settled—it is not by 
a spirit of timid conciliation or pal- 
try compromise that the great inte- 
rests of Church and State are to be 
preserved and defended; and, on 
the contrary, even at the risk of 
whatever charges or insinuations 
may be levelled against us, we must 
now feel, and act upon it as our 
bounden duty, to separate ourselves 
from those who pursue a course 
which we believe to be plainly de- 
structive, and to resist, to the ut- 
most of our opportunities or ability, 
the further progress of the Democra- 
tical principle. Neither, again, is it, 
because some, even among zealous 
reformers, were from the first op- 
posed to those bungling and decep- 
tious clauses of the Bill, which, upon 
a principle of merely nominal uni- 
formity, bestowed the elective fran- 
chise on the class of ten-pound 
householders all over the country, at 
the same time that they opened the 
flood-gates to the full torrent of mob 
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ascendency in the new metropolitan 
constituencies ; neither, I say, is it, 
because, disapproving the principle 
of these clauses, we nevertheless 
submitted to their introduction ra- 
ther than encounter what seemed to 
us the worse evil, of an open colli- 
sion between the different branches 
of the legislature, that, now the Bill 
is become parcel of the Constitution, 
we are the less resolved to maintain 
it as such, in opposition to those 
who, though once loudest in the 
cry of “ The Bill—the whole Bill— 
and nothing but the Bill,” are now 
equally clamorous in the attempt to 
subvert its fundamental principles, 
by introducing the practice of secret 
voting and extending the present 
rate of qualification (which, how- 
ever in some respects absurd and 
anomalous, is at least comparatively 
sensible) to the wild and utterly 
impracticable notion of universal 
suffrage. 

To those who, under whatever 
different denominations or leaders, 
professing themselves the advocates 
of revolutionary projects, have been 
aptly enough classed together uuder 
the general name of the “ indefinite | 
and incessant movement party,” it 
would be no less unjust and futile to 
apply the same indiscriminate mea- 
sure of censure and reprobation, 
than it would be to pour the same 
strain of invective alike upon the 
heads of a Brutus and a Catiline, an 
Algernon Sidney and a Wilkes, or 
aDespard. Tosome no other mode 
of argument can be addressed, with 
the smallest prospect of success, but 
that which is furnished by the ter- 
rors of justice. To others it will 
never be too late to suggest the 
width of distinction between every 
political principle as it exists in the 
abstract, and in its application to 
established forms of society, and to 
maxims and usages incorporated 
during the lapse of centuries with the 
very being of apeople. It will never 
be too Jate to appeal to their Wisdom 
and their Humanity, and call upon 
them, in the name of both, to insti- 
tute a fair measure of comparison 
between the benefits to be reason- 
ably expected from any change of 
government, however expedient in 
theory, and the calamities to be 
seriously dreaded from the adoption 
of those steps which must neces- 
sarily be taken in order to insure its 
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attainment. Even the visionary 
glories of a Platonic republic are 
not, in the sound estimate of benevo- 
lence, still less of religion, worth the 
purchase of so much of human guilt 
and misery as must be risked in the 
attempt to procure them. The par- 
ticipation of power is not the enjoy- 
ment of happiness; and the doctrine, 
which, rightly understood and prac- 
tised, is unquestionable—viz. that 
the end and aim of all government 
ought to be the attainment of the 
greatest possible amount of public 
good, is widely distinguishable from 
that of the “ movement,” which 
makes it consist in “the greatest 

ossible amount of innovation, tend- 
ing to the broadest and most undis- 
guised democracy.” 

A great deal has been lately said 
and written by men, professing them- 
selves the organs of the “ Whig 
Party,” on the evil and mischief 
arising from a not unnatural ten- 
dency of the human mind, at a period 
when two great parties in the state 
are equally balanced, to separate 
from each,and forma third, or middle 
party ; and the tone of reprehension 
with which it is noticed, is probably 
nota little exasperated by the imme- 
diate sense of injury which one (at 
least) of the two parties supposed to 
be thus deserted, has sustained in 
consequence of this unhappy pro- 
pensity, insomuch that the persons 
who have thus fatally distinguished 
themselves, are classified, without 
much regard to the principles either 
of common candour or true philo- 
sophy, as consisting of two divi- 
sions of “mere selfish people,” united 
to “men of feeble and silly minds ;” 
the latter themselves being created 
for no other purpose than “ to help” 
the former “to drive their bargains” 
—a species of “base and dirty 
work,” which (it is added) “ lowers 
character, and hurts the public ser- 
vice ;” while the system which is 
supposed thus to unite them is de- 
scribed as a mere paltry ruse or 
evasion— their trick is to cry out 
against party; themselves being a 
mere faction—a fragment of a fac- 
tion.” 

The above complimentary passages 
occur in the leading article of the 
last number of the celebrated jour- 
nal already referred to (Edin. Rev. 
No. 123), and being thought, perhaps 
even by the writer of it, to bear a 
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little harder than sound discretion 
would warrant on the character and 
motives of some of the most influ- 
ential and respectable noblemen and 
parliamentary leaders of the present 
day, have been a little qualified in a 
subsequent article of the same num- 
ber, where we find the somewhat 
too spiteful appellation of “the 
fragment of a faction” softened 
down to “a section;”’ which section 
is moreover said to embrace “ some 
highly estimable men,” with “pure 
motives,” “ exalted integrity,” and 
so forth. How far these qualifying 
expressions may have the effect of 
conciliating such persons as Lord 
Stanley, and others, who had been 
previously included in the sweep- 
ing classification of “mere selfish 
people, united to men of feeble and 
silly minds,” I will not attempt to 
conjecture;—it being no object of 
mine to widen differences or increase 
irritation; and in the truth of ano- 
ther sentence I most fully coincide, 
namely, that “times may occur 
when the violent extremes of two 
leading parties in the state, and the 
excess to which each is pushing its 
doctrines, may call upon reasonable 
and moderate men to separate from 
both, and form a third party—but 
that, to make this course either ne- 
cessary or safe, there must be a very 
marked difference in opinion be- 
tween the middle party and each of 
the two extremes.” When andhow 
often these occasions may arise must, 
however, be left to some more un- 
impeachable judgment than that of 
an avowed partisan of either extreme 
to determine—nor can I altogether 
agree with the writer, that it is in 
politics the same as in morals, viz. 
that there can arise “few questions 
which have more than two sides—a 
right and a wrong,’—from whence 
he draws his deduction that middle 
men, differing from each, must, in 
most cases, be wrong, as of necessity. 
On the contrary, as to politics, 
there can scarcely be any question 
which does not admit of a variety— 
an almost endless diversity — of 
shades of opinion—or of which the 
extreme is not, on both sides, almost 
equally wrong; and the inference 
would rather be that the right is al- 
ways to be found in some middle 
point between them—some just me- 
dium, to which the truly honest poli. 
tician would be bound to attach him 
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self, were it not for the practical 
inconvenience of every statesman 
acting on his own individual opinion, 
and the impossibility of conducting 
the affairs of the world upon any 
rinciple but that of combination, 
Cechins the surrender, in points of 
minor importance, of the right of 
private judgment to the general in- 
terests of the community. 
Nevertheless, there are also times 
and occasions which, however 
blameable we may think the excess 
of either of two opposite modes of 
action, admit of no middle course, 
and render neutrality criminal. To 
men who, at such times, and on such 
occasions, adopt a temporizing or a 
vacillating line of conduct, call 
them trimmers or waverers, desert- 
ers or sectionaries, provided their 
motives be honest, we have only to 
say, There is a battle to be fought 
for life or death, and no safe or ho- 
nourable station betwixt the con- 
tending legions. That this time is 
the present, and this occasion the 
— of the English Protestant 
thurch, involving the fate of the 
aristocracy and of the monarchy, I 
entertain no doubt whatever; and 
the actual occupiers of that unten- 
able, neutral position, from which 
the first blast of the trumpet must 
necessarily dislodge and force them 
to fly for shelter to one or other of 
the really contending parties, are 
the Whig Ministers and their few 
remaining adherents. I know that 
this is harsh and unpalatable doc- 
trine to those who have, for more 
than a century, never extended their 
optical faculties beyond the narrow 
limits of their own exclusive party ; 
who have constituted a little world 
of themselves, and, like the ancient 
Greeks, mentally (at least) classified 
all the rest of the universe under 
one general denomination of barba- 
rians; who have lost sight of prin- 
ciple in their blind adherence to a 
few leading individuals; and who, 
after suffering under a long and ap- 
parently hopeless exile from power, 
principally through their own want 
of foresight and sagacity, now find 
themselves again, and far more 
hopelessly, deprived of it, just at the 
moment of a victory more fatal to 
their existence than the most signal 
defeat, and when they hoped they 
had secured themselves in permanent 


possession through the instrumen- 
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tality of that very. Reform Bill, 
which, from being the engine of 
their short-lived popularity, is be- 
come that of their irretrievable loss 


and dispersion. The small remnant 
of their once formidable camp must 
soon inevitably become, if it is not 
already made, the prey of a hardier 
host of unflinching aggressors ; and 
if any part can yet be rescued from 
radical subjugation, it is only by 
manfully shaking off the fetters of 
old party prejudices, losing even the 
recollection of more recent defeat 
and disappointment, and openly 
proclaiming its conjunction with the 
great Conservative body. It may, 
at best, be hoped that a// the leaders 
of this broken party are not of the 
same mind in “ preferring anarchy 
to despotism,” even supposing that 
such were the only remaining al- 
ternative. Some few among them 
must, even now, be believed to have 
learned the hard lessons of history 
and experience to better purpose, 
and to be rendered sensible that the 
evil so much dreaded, and which 
(in the shape in which it is thus 
presented ) is a mere bugbear of the 
Imagination, is no Jess than the ine- 
vitable consequence of that which 
is thus blindly embraced as its sub- 
stitute. None but the most inca- 
pable of idiots can real/y imagine 
that the worst of all possible forms 
of government is not preferable to 
a state of savage independence and 
utter licentiousness, any more than 
that the latter state—the transition 
state, as it is termed—can endure, 
even for the shortest possible period, 
without being followed by its direct 
opposite. The history of all ages 
has established that anarchy is the 
immediate road, not to liberty, but 
to that very despotism from which 
it is, with such ignorant stupidity, 
hailed as a refuge. But to desist 
from the exposure of a fallacy so 
gross and palpable, that nothing less 
than the distinguished name attached 
to it by some of the public journals 
could have induced me to pay it a 
moment's regard, let it be at length 
known, and acted upon, that the 
reign of party is at an end, and that 
the people of England will no long- 
er tolerate the neglect and abandon- 
ment of their most vital interests for 
the selfish and paltry purposes of 
faction. “ Delirant Reges, plectun- 
tur Achivi,” is a motto which has 
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never been altogether applicable, 
and is now less so than ever, to the 
case of a nation of freemen who 
“ know their just rights, and, know- 


ing, dare maintain.” The voice of 
the new or enlarged constituency, 
however it may suit the present 
purposes of certain baffled dema- 
gogues to decry and undervalue its 
worth and potency, has been heard, 
in more than one quarter of the 
kingdom, expressive, in the most 
unequivocal terms, of the just sense 
of the sound and intelligent part of 
the community, especially when 
roused to indignation by the expo- 
sure of falsehood and imposition, 
aud of the base, although too suc- 
cessful, attempt to revive the sys- 
tem of party chicane and trickery 
which we perhaps dreamed that the 
great measure of Reform had for ever 
exploded. A yreat measure—l ven- 
ture, even in addressing the Editor 
of Black wood’s Magazine, to denomi- 
nate it—great, and most influential 
= it for good or for evil) on the 
uture destinies of this mighty em- 
pire, he must, equally with its 
warmest champious, consider it. 
That neither the good nor the evil to 
result from it will be so pure and un- 
mixed as the more zealous of its par- 
tisans or opponents anticipated, has 
been always my belief; as also that 
neither the good is to be attained, 
nor the evil prevented, by sitting in 
silent apathy, awaiting the changes 
which it is its tendency to produce, 
as if they were matters of inevitable 
necessity, beyond the reach of hu- 
man prudence to avert, direct, or 
modify—nor by weak and “ vain la- 
mentation over the past,” or child- 
ish “ regret of that which it is be- 
yond our power to remedy ”—still 
less, on the other hand, by blind and 
presumptuous confidence in the re- 
sults of a victory achieved, or the 
absurd persuasion that, Reform be- 
ing allin all, the course of events 
may now be securely left to chance, 
without the trouble of selection ei- 
ther of methods or instruments. 
True it is, as the late Premier no 
less justly than eloquently stated, in 
a speech, a very imperfect report 
of which I am now citing, that 
‘* there is danger to the institutions 
of this country—danger to thé form 
of government under which we 
live;” but that it isin the power of 
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the Conservative party, to which he 
is addressing himself, ‘‘ by the ex- 
ercise of the functions which the 
Constitution has left them, to miti- 
gate, if not altogether remove, that 
danger, ’—that it is a danger which 
can be effectually averted only by 
the men of that party “ gaining a le- 
gitimate influence in the pvupular 
branch of the Legislature,”—that 
even, “ though they may feel that 
they do not exercise the influence 
which they are fairly entitled to ex- 
ercise, they may still attempt to 
compensate that loss by the exercise 
of whatever is still left to them,’— 
and that, “ if they act like English- 
men, they may yet animate the 
country with a pervading spirit which 
will be sufficient to rescue it from 
the danger which is impending.” 
From this animating, inspiring, - 
and glorivus strain of manly confi- 
dence, it is pitiful, indeed, to turn, 
but for a moment, to the puling and 
mawkish complaints of the “ effects 
of ¢ntimidation and undue influence— 
the temporary alarm in weak minds, 
caused by the revival of the cry of 
‘ No Popery,’ and the advantage 
gained by misrepresentation aud slan- 
der,’ which we hear uttered, to pal- 
liate the shame and mortification of 
a defeat, fairly ascribable to no other 
cause than one—the character and 
conduct of the defeated party—a 
defeat not produced by “ misrepre- 
seniation and slander,” but which is 
the just reward of a series of misre- 
presentations and slanders, perhaps 
unparalleled, regard being had to 
the rank and station of the offender 
—a defeat, not effected by “ intimi- 
dation and undue influence,” but 
which has nobly exposed the ineffi- 
cacy of those arts, even where they 
have been most lavishly and un- 
scrupulously resorted to, to secure, 
even for the space of a few short 
months, that ill-gotten ascendency, 
poorly purchased at the price of 
conscience and reputation. Thus 
contemplated, the recent event, to 
which I am at present disposed only 
thus briefly to allude, exhibits, in- 
deed, a great moral lesson, which 
may not be without some permanent 
advantage, little as morality seems 
to be regarded in the pursuit of 
politics.—1 am, Sir, yours, &c. 
Merroporvs. 
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Chacun a son gré peut gloser, 
Mais je nen veux point imposer, 


Par un pompenx amas de brillantes 


roles 


Je raconte des faits et non des fariboles. 


I wisn to correct a great error I 
was led into by too eagerly following 
popular expectations, in a paper on 
Nursery Rhymes in Maga of March 
last. I certainly did misconstrue one 

-of those ancient nursery tales, which, 
though pigmies, cast before them 
mightiest shadows. But it will hap- 
pen sometimes that “ the interpreter 
is the hardest to be understood of 


the two.” The current report, that 
her Gracious Majesty, whom Heaven 
bless, was likely to present the good 
King and this nation with a royal 
infant, so occupied my thoughts, 
that, like many an enthusiast, I did in 
this instance bend prophecy to my 
wishes. I confess, therefore, that 
the quatrain . 


Pat a cake, pat a cake, baker’s man, 
Bake me a cake as fast as you can; 
Pat it, and prick it, and mark it with T, 
And put it in the oven for Billy and me, 


has no relation whatever to such an 
event, but most unquestionably is 
prophetic of a good Tory batch of 
Ministers, to come out of the oven 
for the benefit of King and people. 
But though compelled thus to hum- 
ble myself as a decipherer of these 
nursery mysteries, | am_ instantly 
elated again with the pride and sa- 
tisfaction of an antiquarian, who, 


just on the point of rejecting it as 
base coin, discovered an Otho. It 
is no less extraordinary than true, 
that this very mistake has led to a 
further elucidation; for I find that 
this report is plainly speken of, 
and the disappointment of all good 
subjects elegiacally and pathetically 
announced. First, we have the ru- 
mour, 


Hush-a-by, baby, 
Upon the tree top, 
When the wind blows 
The cradle wil] rock. 


Upon the “ tree top,” is aptly ex- 
pressive of royal elevation ; the wind 
the rumour, that certainly did set 
the cradle “ rocking;” but we im- 


mediately are told to put no confi- 
dence in this rumour, for that this 
royal branch would be broken away 
from our hopes—thus, 


When the bough breaks 
The cradle will fall, 
Down will come baby and cradle and all. 


I showed fully in my last who the 
old women of these fables prefigu- 
red. There is one amusing one which 
gives a kind of summary of the 
“ Gesta Graiorum,”’ in which the 
perplexity of the poor old woman 
that could not make her kid go, is 
given to the life; how she calls on 
stick, fire, water, ox, rope, grease, 
rat, and cat, none of which act as 


she would wish, till at last the 
‘** movement” takes place, and they 
are all ready not only to go “ kiddy,” 
but the “ whole hog,” which no 
doubt is the meaning, kid being here 
substituted for the more unclean 
animal. This tale must be of great 
antiquity, for, though it is in some 
sort metrical, it is not in rhyme- 
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There was an old woman swept her house, and found a silver penny, 
And she went to market and bought her a kid; 
But when she came to drive it home, kid would not go. 
She went a little farther and met with a stick, and said to it, 
Stick, stick, beat kid, kid won’t go, ’tis a’most midnight, and home I 


must go. 


She went a little farther and met with fire; 

Fire, fire, burn stick, stick won’t beat kid, kid won’t go, ’tis a’most, &c. 
She went a little farther and met with water; 

Water, water, quench fire, fire won’t burn stick, &c. 
She went a little farther and met with an ox; 

Ox, ox, drink water, water won’t quench fire, fire won’t, &c. 
She went a little farther and met with a butcher; 

Butcher, butcher, kill ox, ox won’t drink water, &c. 
She went a little farther and met with arope; 

Rope, rope, hang butcher, butcher won’t kill ox, &c. 
She went a little farther and met with some grease; 

Grease, grease, grease rope, rope won’t hang butcher, &c. 
She went a little farther and met with a rat; 

Rat, rat, eat grease, grease won’t grease rope, &c. 
She went a little farther and met with a cat; 

Cas, cat, eat rat, rat won't eat grease, grease won’t, &c. 


These several prefigurations are not 
very difficult to make out. The Ma- 
dam Reform sweeping her house is as 
clear as day, and her finding thereby 
a “silver penny.” The stick exhi- 
bits the “ bludgeon system,” so re- 
quisite to the “ go;” and we know 
she went through fire and water to 
accomplish her ends; and Bristol] and 
Nottingham well know the fire 
came first, and water too late to 
quench it. The ox, perhaps, may be 
John Bull emasculated, and entreat- 
ed to drink “ holy water.” The 


butcher, head and cross bones cans 
not be mistaken—nor the rope to 
hang him, which the reforming 
Whigs refused to do; and the grea- 
sing the rope requires no comment, 
for we know well what political 
grease is, and how rats eat it with 
great avidity. But it is a sly puss, 
and, we suspect, a puss in boots, 
pounces on the rat after all, and then 
begins the “ movement” party to 
exhibit their pranks, and Reform is 
brought home. 


“ The cat began to eat the rat—the rat began to eat the grease—the 
grease began to grease the rope—the rope began to hang the 
butcher—the butcher began to kill the ox—the ox began to drink 
the water—the water began to quench the fire—the fire began to 
burn the stick—the stick began to beat the kid—kid began to go 
—and as ’twas all midnight, home they did go.” 


Midnight, indeed ! dark as Erebus— 
chaos come again—and Reform 
brought home to every rogue’s and 
every honest man’s door. But we 
must retrace our steps, and see what 
is to be before this “ midnight 
finale.” I have only first to ob- 
serve that I do not write chronolo- 
gically. We read of the beast with 
one only apparent horn, fed to inso- 
lence by those who gave him white 
bread, and then brown—coaxingly 
gingerbread, and then sent him out 


The lion and the unicorn 
Fighting for the crown: 


of town—and cannot doubt as to the 
signification. The Unicorn is the 
Political Union; and what is he fed 
to fight for, that is, to tear away 
from the good old lion defender ? 
The Crown. But though thus pam- 
pered by the Grey administration, 
the sturdy lion of England was too 
much for the unicorn—the unions— 
and beat him “all round about the 
town.” But the whole matter is best 
expressed in the lines— 
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The lion beat the unicorn 
All round about the town. 
Some gave them white bread, 





Some gave them brown, 
Some gave them gingerbread, 
And sent them out of town. 


It is not only the unicorn these 
pamperers fivally send out of town, 
but the good obd Joyal defender, such 
a one as the puet speaks of—“ Lu- 
xuriatque Zoris animosum pectus.” 
They drove loyalty itself out of 
Town: but the noble animal has be- 
gun to have a shrewd suspicion that 
he has been abused; and having 
given the unicorn a clapperclawing, 
is on his way back—and long may 
he defend the Crown! This speci- 
men of the nursery rhymes has 
been even considered important; 
and the Heralds’ College have em- 
blazoned the fight for the royal 
arms; but some heraldry painters 
have of late taken very great Jiber- 
ties, and made the lion the weakest, 
and crown and royal arms falling 
from the “‘ pressure” of the unicorn, 


—and here is an example—the en- 
velope to the engraving of the Na- 
tional Gallery. This -is bad taste, 
and they should be made put the 
thing upright again at their own 
cost, and let them give the liona 
good mane, though /is fail has been, 
as Lord Grey feared, too much cur- 
tailed by act of Parliament; and they 
ought not to make him throw back 
his head so, as if he were afraid of 
being taken by the beard. Ido not 
like these radical omens, and wish 
the designers whipped. 

The restless interference, the pet- 
ty turning out and turning in of the 
royal household, even to the Queen’s 
chamberlain, and the wandering 
mountebanking of the Grey goose 
administration, is here very manifest. 


Goosey, goosey gander 
Where shall I wander ? 


Answer— 


Up stairs, down stairs, 


In my lady’s chamber. 


Then comes the indignation a- 
gainst the old schoolmaster that 
wouldn’t teach the children their 
prayers, persisting in every other 


sort of education—and his many 
tosses and attempts to stand on 
either one or both legs and failing 
in all, make the portrait like as life. 


Old father long legs 

Will not say his prayers ; 
Take him by the left leg, 
Take him by the right leg, 
Take him by both legs, 

And throw hiay down stairs. 


But here is a new education 
system promised, and the authors of 
the two curiously, and somewhat 
whimsically, denoted by the very 
alphabet to be taught. For great A, it 
must mean Arthur, who will triumph 
over Brougham, who is, therefure, 


the dittle b. Arthur will take care 
to put the sly puss of a school-mis- 
tress, either Popery, or Miss Mar- 
tineau, in the cupboard, and shut 
her out from all participation, where 
she can’t see. 


Great A, little b, 
The cat's in the cupboard, 
And she can’t see. 


The Parliament rescinding their votes on the malt-bill—the eating their 
own words almost as soon as spoken, and the ratting, will be found in 


“ The malt that lay in the house that Jack built;” 


and, 


“ This is the rat that eat the malt.” 
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I will leave it to the reader to gather the detail. He will very easily 


discover 


“ The man all tatter’d and torn, 
That married the maiden all forlorn ; ” 
as wellas ‘ The priest all shaven and shorn.” 


The details in this Orphic are of 
consequential events not yet come 
to pass—nor is it pleasant to pursue 
the train of thought to which the 

articulars lead; but I fear I see 
Popery at the bottom of all; and it 


is with an eyeof suspicion the reader 
will picture in the fullowing, “ The 
Scarlet Lady;” and it would ap- 
pear her confident approach to- 
wards our venerable Protestant 
University, is not omitted. 


Ride a cock-horse to Banbury cross, 

To see a fine lady upon a white horse; 
Rings on her fingers, and bells on her toes, 
She shall have music wherever she goes. 


The fisherman’s “ring” and the 
bells, leave little doubt as to the 
identity ; and I confess I like not 
to say what music may accompany 
her. ° 

All will confess that we live in 
momentous times, and that circum- 
stances, apparently insignificant in 
themselves, have a most dire and 
ee gg import. Lord John 

ussell is but the minute instru- 
ment in the hands of the enemy of 
England, which he may choose for its 
manageableness to stab her to the 
very heart. He is in these Orphic 
mysteries so clearly pointed out 
with a contemptuous ridicule, aud 
his defeats so frequently detailed, 
that I cannot but take courage 


therefrom, and entertain some hope, 
from the extreme lightness and 
playfulness of the compositions, 
that the discomfiture will be com- 
plete of Lord John and all bis co- 
partners in iniquity. The difficul- 
ties of the present administration, if 
so monstrous a thing as that which 
goes tail over head can be called an 
administrative body, are dwelt upon 
with keen satire. The King’s three 
principal secretaries of state are 
handled with great contempt; the 
pregeny of the “ Mountain in La- 
bour,” blind, discomfited, and not 
knowing where to find a hule to 
creep iuto, are thus simpy, yet most 
significantly described :— 


Three blind mice, three blind mice, 


See how they run! 


In another curious apologue, they 
are treated as “three children sli- 
ding on the ice,” which we find 
breaks under them. The very time 
of the year is noted, for it is “all on 
a summer's day.” Thus, even im- 
possibilities are collected for illus- 
tration to show the manifest folly of 


their attempts; we have them, as it 
were, in this scientific mounte. 
bavkery, constructing a bridge of 
artificial ice to cross the slough of 
despond. The three principal secre- 
taries are certainly the three chil- 
dren— 


Three children sliding on the ice, 
All on a summer's day, 

It so fell out they all fell in, 

The rest they ran away. 


They delight, it seems, in the rapid 
“ movement” that ice alone can give; 
but, in another sense, we may see 
them leaving their homes on a very 
slippery expedition, to get in, indeed, 


but not as the tale says, for they 
trusted, if the ice should break, that 
they should still go on swimmingly ; 
but not they—they are drowned. 
Thus,— 


Now had these children been at home, 
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Or sliding on dry ground, 
A thousand pounds to one penny 
They had not all been drowned. 


Who does not see in the “ thousand 
pounds to one penny” the beggary- 
box and penny collections for Lord 
John Russell, and the intimation 
that the very ground which, to “ pu- 
rity of election” men, should have 
been dry, was soaking with bribery, 
ale, and cider, and all to no purpose ? 
The ridicule and irony of the con- 
clusion is admirable,—the parents 


of course being the appointing House 
of Commons that have children 
(three principal Secretaries of State), 
and have no children; for not one of 
them can show his face at home. It 
plainly says, keep them safe at 
home, for the moment you send 
them abroad, they are no longer res 
turnable nor safe, however dear 
they are to you. 


You parents that have children dear, 
And eke you that have none, 

If you will have them safe abroad, 
Pray keep them safe at home. 


But the particulars are whimsically correct in the following— 


Here we go up, up, up, 

Here we go down, down, down e, 
Here we go backwards and forwards, 
And all the world around e. 


Thus, Mr Charles Grant goes up up, 
up to the peerage: Lord John Rus- 
sell goes down, down, Jown in South 
Devon; Lord Palmersion goes back- 
wards and forwards, rejected of all, 
and yetas “ Foreign Secretary ” he 
is the one to go “all the world a- 


round e.” I cannot conceive four 
more pithy lines; they are a history 
in epitome, yet in incident and cha- 
racter complete. 

In another very mysterious effu- 
sion, they are termed three cats,— 


Three cats sat by the fireside, 


In a basket full of coal dust; 
One cat said to the other, 


“ Su pu, pell me!l—Queen Anne’s dead !” 
“Is she?” said Grimalkin, “ then I’!] reign Queen in her stead.” 
Then up, up, up, they flew up the chimney. 


Events have not as yet developed 
the mystery of these lines. What 
alliance the three secretaries may 
hereafter make with the “ small coal 
man,” who, it would appear, gives 
them a seat in his cabinet,his basket 
full of coal dust, time will show; 
the unintelligible words, as they are 
to express the hieroglyphics of the 
parties, are involved in inextricable 
unintelligibility; we can, however, 
learn their import from pell-mell, 
signifying great confusion. The 
death of Queen Anne; and who is 

eat Grimalkin to reign instead; 
aud why they fly up the chimney, 
must be left to another generation. 
1 could surmise, but it would be 


mere conjecture, and I meddle not 
with it. 

One of the three principal secre- 
taries having been disposed of—by 
going up—we afterwards read of 
but two of them, the foreign secre- 
tary is aptly designated the Man in 
the Moon, a sort of extra- parochial 
expression. His coming down too 
soon clearly shows his earliest re- 
jection; and his looking to any 
place, so that he might but get in, 
is ludicrously imagined by his ask- 
ing the “ way to Norwich;”—no 
matter where—whether known or 
unknown, ,all the same thing—but 
he does not even know the way. 


The Man in the Moon 
Came down too soon 
To ask the way to Norwich. 
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feat” in the south of Devon, for he 


points to Lord John and his “de- is called the Man of the South. 


The Man of the South, 
He burnt his mouth 
By eating cold plum- porridge. 


Nothing, indeed, can be more de- 
scriptive of his total discomfiture. 
However, quoad subscription to the 
beggar’s petition, he let others ‘‘ burn 
their fingers;” he certainly burnt 
his mouth; for, being obliged to eat 
his own words, so often served up 
cold to him, and not being allowed 
to bolt the mass kneaded and mould- 


ed into a Devonshire dumpling, he 
is said to have suffered intensely, 
and is still labouring in consequence 
under the “ tic douloureux.” 

The absurdity of his attempt upon 
a places, his blindness, 
and reiterated rashness, are here 
portrayed ! 


There was a man of Thessaly, 
And he was wondrous wise. 


I must, in the first place, notice, 
that the man of Thessaly is another 
expression for a mountebank, a con- 
jurer, a trickster, Thessaly being fa- 
mous for acts of incantation and 


such matters. I would not be so 
bold as to say it alludes to any 
treasury incantations, though he is 
termed wondrous wise. But to 
proceed— 


He jump’d into a quick-set hedge, 
And scratch’d out both his eyes. 


This done, the quick-set hedge, 
80 picturesquely and so truly repre- 
senting the deep-hedged south of 


Devon, he, knowing his lacerated 


condition, repeats his folly— 


And when he saw his eyes were out, 
With all his might and main 

He jump’d into a quick-set hedge, 
To scratch them in again. 


Old Scratch, however, does not 
seem to have been his friend on 
the occasion, for it does not appear 
that he succeeded. 

Having fairly lost his constituents, 


he is discovered under another title, 
innocently looking for his lost sheep, 
determined to get a flock by hook 
or by “ crook,” as the saying is. 


Little Bo- peep has lost his sheep, 
And can’t tell where to find them; 

But let ’em alone, they'll soon come home, 
And bring their tails behind them. 


Little Bo-peep fell fast asleep, 
And dream‘d he heard them bleating, 
But when he awoke, he found it a joke, 
For still they all were fleeting. 


Then up he took his little crook, 
Determined for to find them ; 
He found ’em indeed, but it made his heart bleed, 
‘or they’d left their ¢ails behind them. 


Little Bo.peep is very characteris- 
tic of the bo-peep Reform bill 
trickster, and we here have the im- 
portance of the ¢ai/s noticed. His 
dreaming of success, and finding it 
a joke, is capital. Sheep, too, admi- 
rably prefigure those who are driven, 
some borough constituency, or equi- 
valent to one; and finding such, that 
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they have no fails, so small a con- 
stituency for one who declared he 
never would have but a large one, 
is enough to make his heart bleed, 
But it seems his own former con-- 
stituents chose to bring their tails 
behind them, not liking the Russell 
system of going tail-foremost. 

All know that Devonshire is fa- 

3R 
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- mous for cows; and that Lord John tock, and this we see distinctly 
was tauntingly told to go to Tavis- foretold in the following. - 


Russellty, busselty, Hop o’ my Thumb 
Scrambled up on the wall, but he coulda’t down come— 
He call’d on the chicken, he called to the hen, 


He call’d to the oe 
But the red red cow she ha 


and big boy Ben ; 
ppen’d to stray, 


And took his two legs for two tuffets of hay ; 
So into his waistband she hitch’d her horn, 
And toss’d him into his father’s corn. 


I will not stop to particularize the 
designated hen-chickens, house-dog, 
and big boy Ben, they are obvious 


to every one, but proceed to show 
the consequences of this “ climbing 
ambition” and fall. 


Humpty Dumpty on a wall, 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall, 

Not all the King’s money, nor all the King’s men, 
Could put Humpty Dumpty up again. 


All the King’s money, and all the 
King’s men, really shows a very 
frightful degree of bribery and cor- 
ruption; and when we add to this 
the whole contents of the beggary 
box, we cannot sufficiently admire 
the “ purity” of the South Devon 
electors. 


To those who may be disposed to 
** go the whole hog,” it may not be 
unpleasant to learn that a sufficient 
choice among the political swine is 
left them—all equally effective—for 
there is 


A long-tail’d pig, or a short-tail’d pig, 
Or a pig without e’er a tail, 

A sow-pig, or a boar- pig, 

Or a pig with a curling tail. 


The sa@v-pig being the old lady of 
Babylon, O'Connell s without dedbe 
the pig with the. curling tail, and we 
fear to represent the world’s ingrati- 
tude in mentioning the belief that 
the pig without any tail at all is poor 
Earl Grey. 

I will conclude this paper with 
one more extract from these pigmy 
prophetic rhymes, in which the utter 
recklessness, arts, and wickednesses 
of the Whig faction, is put in such a 
light as will ensure abhorrence. 


Nor must the reader be surprised to 
find in ita play upon words before 
he reach the sense, This shows the 
antiquity, for, as Aischylus tells us, 
very ancient prophecies deal largely 
and gravely in puns, and he brings 
as a proof the name of Helen thé 
destroyer of Troy (in some passage 
I will not stop to refer to, trusting 
that the reader not already acquaint- 
ed with it will take my word tor it), 
as given by a prospective fatality. 
But to the matter. 


Some say the devil’s dead, 
And buried in cold harbour; 
Some say he’s alive again, 
And prentice to a barber. 


Here, by a metonymy common 
to ancient productions, the maker is 
put for the thing made—the thing 
made by sound substituted for an- 
other thing. Here a political party— 
barber for wig, wig for Whig. It is 


- . awful to think that, wicked as this 


nameless “ gentleman in black” is 
said to be, that he is so inferior in 


arts and mischief to the Whigs that 
he is willing to serve an apprentice- 
ship under them. We have all of 
us, however, only to hope that the 
apprenticeship is not for more than 
seven years, and that the period of 
the expiration of the indenture will 
shortly arrive. 
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Tuer is a great deal of beautiful biography scattered through the volu- 
minous old chronicles of France, Spain, and Italy, but it is surprising how 
little of it has been extracted and reduced to a popular form. Of Gonsalvo, 
the great captain of Spain—of the Constable Bourbon, Sforza, Gaston de 
Foix, Du Guesclin, and many others, we know little more than their names, 
and some of their detached prominent feats. Even of the sieges of the 
Marshals Saxe, Turenne, and Condé, we have no separate agreeable narra- 
tives. And yet nothing seems to us so calculated to form delightful and in- 
structive reading as little biographical sketches of such men as these. Al- 
most all the worthies of the time we allude to being military, only gives an 
additional charm to the subject; for however little the general reader may 
be supposed to sympathize with the political views and intrigues of states- 
men of past ages, or in the polemical discussions of divines, or in the dis- 
coveries and theories of philosophers, which all make a greater demand 
upon thought than it is always pleasant to accord, the “ moving accidents 
of flood and field” have an attraction for every one. War is heroic poetry 

ut into action; and great warriors, and their exploits, hold the same place 
n our imaginations as the themes of great poets. We therefore think we 
shall give pleasure to our readers, by presenting them with the following 
brief sketch of the life of Alexander sac He was undoubtedly the 
greatest captain whom Spain, in her palmiest days (the reigns of Charles V. 
and Philip [1.), sent forth to conquer; and his campaigns in the Low Coun- 
tries and France have at the same time a romantic and scientific interest. 
The impulses of chivalry had not then ceased to be felt, and military tacties 
had made nevertheless considerable progress, In its purer days, chivalry, 
perhaps, shows itself too Quixotic to excite much of our sympathy; but 
when we behold it running parallel with science, chastened and checked 
by its severer companion, and brought within the rules of reason, the com- 
bined display of both is very inspiring. In the following sketch, we have 
touched only on such historic details as could not be omitted without ren- 
dering our subject unintelligible ; and, notwithstanding the brevity of our 
notice, we have endeavoured to render it complete, and have omitted no- 
thing likely to be at all interesting. ' 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF ALEXANDER FARNESE, 


ALEXANDER Farnesé came intothe tween the provinces, the dismissal 
Netherlands, the theatre of all his of fereign troops, and a certain de- 


military renown, in the year 1578. 
It is necessary to mention, that Don 
John of Austria, his uncle, was at 
that period governor from the court 
of Spain, and that the “ Pacification 
of Ghent” had just then been con- 
cluded by the patriots. This cele- 
brated instrument, of which the 
Prince of Orange was the chief au- 
thor, promised a respite trom the de- 
sdlating effects of civil war and reli- 
gious persecution, which had afflict- 
ed the country during the three pre- 
vious administrations. To make this 
the more secure, another instrument, 
called the “ Perpetual Edict,” had 
been prepared for the aceeptance of 
the new governor, before the States 
would acknowledge his authority. 
Both these instruments contained the 
same provisions; an alliance be- 


gree of toleration and protection for 
the Protestants. Don John readily 
subscribed the edict; but, finding 
himself reduced to a state of painful 
insignificance, he sought to possess 
himself of real authority by seizing 
by stratagem on the citadel of Na- 
mur. This .provoked the renewal 
of hostilities, and it was then that 
Alexander Farnese was sent into the 
Netherlands with an ltalian force to 
support hie uncle. He had before 
greatly distinguished himself under 
him at the famous battle of Lepanto, 
and now came in the hope of gather- 
ing fresh laurels under a captain 
whom that action had rendered so 
celebrated. 

Alexander Farnese was the third 
Duke of Parma and Placentia. He 
brought with him into the world the 
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somewhat sinister lustre of being 
grandson to the two chief potentates 
of Europe—Pope Paul III. and the 
Emperor Charles V. He discovered, 
even in his boyish years, a decided 
turn for a soldier's life ; besides, the 
spirit of the age being purely mili- 
tary, he was surrounded in bis child- 
hood by martial sounds and specta- 
cles. ‘‘ He was born,” says Strada, 
* amid the alarums of war. He heard 
the sound of the trumpet before the 
songs of his nurse, and the gleam 
and flashing of arms was the first 
light that broke upon his eyes.” He 
was married in his tenth year, with 
much pomp and circumstance, to 
the Princess of Portugal. But to us 
he is chiefly remarkable as illustra- 
ting the war-game of his times, and 
forming the most prominent connect- 
ing link between the ancient and 
modern school of warfare. Before 
him—if the campaigns of Gonsalvo, 
the great captain of Spain, will not 
form an exception—war, compared 
with its later improvements, was 
only budding into science. The cam- 
paigne during the late reigns in Italy 
and Flanders, and the contemporary 
struggles in France between the 
Court and the Calvinists, exhibit mi- 
litary tactics in a very rude state; 
but in reading of the deeds of. the 
Prince of Parma, we seem to be car- 
ried more than a century in advance, 
almost into our own times. We be- 
hold once more a great general, not 
an adventurous soldier, at the head 
of an army; and the high qualifica- 
tions of a modern commander, which 
he every where displayed, aré the 
more remarkable, as he was fully 
alive to the impulses of the chivalric 
spirit which run so counter to their 
developement. 

In the very first action in which he 
was engaged, after his arrival in the 
Netherlands, he gave promise of his 
future renown. This was at the 
battle of Gembloues, where the royal 
army gained a decided victory over 
the superior forces of the States. The 
latter were passing through a narrow 

defile, so rugged and rocky, as to 
revent their preserving any order. 
hey believed themselves, however, 
secure from an attack, from the 
difficulty of traversing the pass to 
reach its outlet; and from the pro- 
tection which a steep bank, inter- 
sected with small streams of rushing 


Water, apparently impassable for 


(June, 
large bodies, interposed between 
them and the enemy. The Prince 
of Parma, however, without consult- 
ing Don John, resolved to undertake 
this perilous passage, and fall upon 
them at the outlet, with merely a 
few troops of cavalry. He trusted 
for success to the disorder of the 
enemy, and to two simultaneous 
charges which should take place at 
the same time with his, the one in 
flank, and the other in rear, which 
were practicable higher up the defile. 
Taking a lance from his squire, and 
mounting a fresh horse, he sent this 
message previously to Don John, 
“Tell your general,” said he to his 
squire, “that Alexander, recollect- 
ing the ancient Roman, has thrown 
himself down a precipice to gain 
this day a great and memorable 
victory.” Complete success crowned 
his daring adventure. As soon as 
the enemy appeared, they found 
themselves suddenly attacked in 
front, in flank, and in rear; and 
before they could face this triple 
shock, confusion and panic had 
spread through their ranks, and 
completed the victory. The Prince 
of Parma thus justified the boasting 
banner Don John had hoisted on the 
occasion, which had the sign of the 
cross, with this inscription, “ Under 
this sign I have conquered the 
infidels—under this sign I will con- 
quer the heretics.” According to 
Strada, the royalists only lost twelve 
men in this action, whilst the incre- 
dible number of six thousand of the 
enemy remained on the field of battle, 
and all their artillery and baggage 
fell into the hands of the victors. 
Alexander Farnese followed up this 
victory by taking the towns of 
Siechen, Diest, Philipville, and Lim- 
bourg, which already raised his 
reputation very high. 

Shortly after, Don John of Austria, 
the youthful conqueror of the Turks, 
the hero of Lepanto, died. The Low 
Countries had been a land very fatal 
to his glory. He brought into it the 
highest reputation in Europe, and 
found there nothing but disappoint- 
ment, failure, and chagrin. The only 
gleams of success which attended his 
administration were owing to the 
Prince of Parma, whom helefthis suc- 
cessor, and in avery critical position. 
Two armies, one from Germany, un- 
der the Palatine John Casimir, and 
another from France,. under the 
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Duke of Alencon, had arrived to the 
succour of the States. The prince, 
unable to keep the field against this 
force, had shut himself up in a forti- 
fied camp, under the walls of Namur. 
But the divisions and disunion 
which prevailed among the confede- 
rated chiefs, secured him from an 
attack; and their armies in a short 
time disbanding for want of pay, or 
from the expiration of their period 
of service, he found himself free 
again to assume the offensive. The 
arduous and important siege of 
Maestrich, was the enterprise with 
which he resolved to commence his 
career. 

It does not suit the limits of this 
sketch, to record his previous suc- 
cesses, or to give a detailed account 
of this memorable siege. It was 
fertile in all those accidents and 
adventures which vary the features 
of all operations of the kind; but 
their narration would be as unin- 
teresting now, as it was full of stir- 
ring excitement at the time. One 
only encounter seems to claim a 
particular relation. It was when 
two breaches were ready for an 
assault. The Prince of Parma had 
resolved to storm them both at the 
same time, and chose the storming 
parties from the various nations of 
which the royal army was composed. 
Their courage was thus heightened 
by emulation, and the intrepidity 
with which they advanced right in 
front of the enemy’s cannon, which 
swept through and made gaps in 
their ranks every second ; the fury 
of their attack, and the equal fury 
with which it was met and repelled, 
has in it, as related by Strada, some- 
thing incredible. As soon as they 
came into close conflict, both sides 
flung down their fire-arms, and con- 
tended hand to hand with their 
swords and pikes. In a few minutes 
the ruins of the walls were strewed 


with dead. Clouds of dust enveloped, 


the combatants, and it was only by 
the clatter of their arms, and the 
confused sound of mingling groans 
and shouts, with sudden and indis- 
tinct glimpses, as suddenly obscured 
and shifting, that those not immedi- 
ately engaged could get notice of 


‘the fray that was going on. Occa- 


sionally this dun mass of combatants 
was illuminated by the artificial fires, 
which the women from the battle- 
ments hurled, to their momentary 


dismay, among the assailants; and 
the continued jaculation of stones 
and other missiles from the same 
quarter, caused terrible annoyance, 
and often did fatal execution. Du- 
ring a moment of intensest conflict, 
a barrel of gunpowder near the spot 
blew up. The stunning explosion 
suspended the struggle for a few 
seconds, and this pause seemed to 
have new-strung the energy and 
rage of the combatants. A promis- 
cuous. fight was maintained for a 
long time with growing fury. It be- 
came thickened and more confused 
by the number of unremoved corpses, 
which formed stepping stones to 
mount the breach for the assailants, 
and the field ofcombat for the assailed. 
The conflict still raged and fluctuated, 
with an obstinacy unabated, and the 
issue seemed doubtful, when the 
Prince of Parma sent a report to 
each storming party, that the other 
was already victorious. This had 
the effect he desired. It gave a 
fresh impulse to the exhausted 
strength of his soldiers, and by the 
aid of the constant reinforcements 
he poured in, they at last reached 
the top of the breaches. But here, 
instead of victory, they found only 
baffling disappointment. Strong in- 
terior works and trenches hindered 
their farther progress, and a morti- 
fying retreat to the camp, with a 
heavy loss of men, was all the re- 
sult of this day’s most fearful con- 
tention. 

Maestrich at last fell, after eight 
months desperate resistance, by a 
combined surprise and assault. But 
“ what boots the oft repeated tale of 
strife?” Its fall was followed by 
important results. The Walloons 
(the most warlike people of the pro- 
vinces, devoted Catholics), who had 
been long cold towards and lately 
disgusted with the popular cause, 


_were decided by it to a reconcilia- 


tion with the King’s party. The in- 
sinuating manners aud address, and 
frank and gallant bearing of the 
Prince of Parma, had much share in 
inducing them to this. They only 
stipulated that all foreign troops 
should be dismissed from his service 
—a point which was yielded with 
much reluctance. Besides this ad- 
vantage, which was equivalent to 
many victories, the Prince of Parma 
seduced, or cajoled by his arts, 
many towns to return to their obe- 
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dience to the King. Mean time the 
patriotic party was torn by divi- 
sions and polemic passions which 
baffled and thwarted all its energies. 
It resembled, indeed, that part of the 
image of Nebuchadnezzar which 
was composed of clay and iron, 
which cannot cleave and adhere to- 

ether; and nothing but the cement 
which the prudence, energy, wis- 
dom, and patriotism of the Prince of 
Orange compounded, prevented it 
from falling asunder and being bro- 
ken to pieces. On the present oc- 
casion, however, Philip played into 
his hands. The bigotry of that 
cruel tyrant had got the mastery 
over his guile. He spoke out too 
plainly at the conference then hold- 
ing at Cologne, and made it appear 
that nothing would satisfy him but 
the total extirpation of heresy, and 
the completest establishment of des- 
potism. This prepared the minds of 
the patriots for a bold measure, 
which was the forerunner and basis 
of one still bolder, viz. ‘*‘ The Decla- 
ration of the Independence of the 
United Provinces.” The first step 


towards this great act was the 
“Union of Utrecht,” which the 


Prince of Orange now opposed to 
the successes of Alexander Farnese. 
It was equivalent to them certainly 
in immediate effect, and gained for 
its author a much more sterling, be- 
cause a “nro kind of glory. Mu- 
tual weakness now caused the war to 
languish on both sides. The States, 
having so many towns to garrison, 
had no efficient force to keep in the 
field, and the Prince of Parma, since 
the dismissal of his foreign troops, 
could undertake nothing of mo- 
ment. The two chiefs were there- 
fore busily employed in spinning 
webs of intrigue and negotiation 
over the face of the whole land: 
Farnese, in corrupting the governors 
and garrisons of every town where 
his agents could get admission, and 
the Prince of Orange in bringing to 
conclusion the treaty which trans- 
ferred the sovereignty of the Nether- 
Jands to the head of the Duke of 
Anjou. This latter measure, when 
completed, produced not the happy 
results it promised. The Duke 
of Anjou, impetuous and enter- 
prising, as he was false, fickle, and 
‘weak, attempted to surprise Ant- 
“‘werp and some other towns, that he 
might: render his power independ- 
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ent. This piece of base treachery 
having disgracefully failed, brought 
himeelf and his French soldiers into 
thorough odium and contempt. 
Hence new troubles new divisions, 
and distractions. -Mean time the 
Prince of Parma had brought the 
Walloons to petition for a return of 
his foreign troops, and, with a force 
of 64,000 foot and 4000 horse, again 
commenced a most active warfare. 
Nothing could exceed the rapidity 
of his successes. After a first check 
he met with from the renowned 
Marshal Biron, who had only a hband- 
ful of men, the career of his con- 
quests went on without stop or de« 
lay. Town after town fell before 
him. Stenwick, Nienoven, Levres, 
Goesbeck, Endora, Diest, Westerloo, 
Ghent, Bruges, Tournay, Nieuport, 
Dunkirk, Ipres, Oudenarde, and 
shortly after Villevorden, Dender- 
monde, and Bruxelles, were redu- 
ced, some after a long siege, some by 
treachery, and some by surprise, or 
the fear of famine, to acknowledge 
the authority of the King. Todeepen 
the emphasis of their losses, and 
heighten the alarm of the States into 
consternation, ablow was now struck 
by the hand of an assassin which 
was severer and more irreparable 
than all their other calamities : This 
was the death of the Prince of 
Orange. He was assassinated, at the 
public instigation of Philip, on the 
eve of his inauguration to the so- 
vereignty, vacant by the death of 
the Duke of Anjou. The circum- 
stances of this tragedy are too well 
known to be repeated ; but the name 
of Orange is too classic in the annals 
of liberty to be dismissed without 
reuret so abruptly. 
he course of his successes had 
now brought the Prince of Parma to 
the greatest of his undertakings— 
the siege of Antwerp. The success 
of his enterprise depended altoge- 
ther upon depriving the besieged of 
the resources of the Scheldt. To do 
this, it was necessary, in spite of its 
eat depth, breadth, and rapidity, to 
uild a bridge upon its heaving wa- 
ters. It would be as tedious to re- 
cord, as it was glorious to overcome, 
all the difficulties which occurred 
before every thing was ready to 
commence this huge construction. 
First the city was strictly blockaded, 
and two forts erected on each bank 
of the river to protect the workmen 
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at their labours. Then immense 
stakes, which formed what was call- 
ed the estocades, were driven by 
force of engines into the bed of the 
river, cemented together by masses 
of stones and earth, and descending 
on the one side to the depth of two 
hundred feet, and on the other of 
nine hundred. On these were built 
two piers, projecting so far into the 
stream, as to contract its channel 
to the one half of its original width. 
These were armed with rows of long 
pikes tipped with iron, which darted 
out above the surface of the water, 
rendering the passage still narrower, 
and the navigation extremely dan- 
gerous. Parapets were besides rais- 
ed on the piers planted with cannon ; 
and two forts, builtin the middle of 
the stream, at the extreme ends of 
the: estocades, were ready to open 
their fires upon all hostile vessels. 
To complete the whole, the strait 
between the two piers was filled up 
with a considerable number of dis- 
masted ships, fastened together by 
chain-hooks and anchors, and this 
prodigious structure, thus comple- 
ted, stood together in immovable 
firmness, undamaged by the winds, 
floods, and ice of the whole winter. 

The Antwerpers, who had at first 
regarded the idea of the bridge with 
derision, beheld its progress towards 
completion with terror. They re- 
sorted to an expedient for its des- 
truction, as extraordinary and as 
striking to the imagination as was 
the stupendous barrier itself. This 
was the construction of fire-ships, 
or infernal machines as they were 
called, of which Giambelli, an Italian 
engineer, was the inventor. Theee 


ships, of which three were built, had_ 


each a mine or chamber, stored with 
gunpowder, bullets, cannon ball, 
rugged stones, and other weighty 
materials and hard substances, for- 
cibly compressed together, to be ig. 
nited by a slow train which should 
catch only at the proper moment. 
As the royal army had merely heard 
uncertain reports of this invention, 
they could make no preparation to 
avert the danger. Their dismay and 
astonishment were consequently the 
greater when they beheld one night, 
the whole surface of the stream 
burst suddenly into light, and pre- 
sent the appearance of a sheet of 
vivid flame, whilst three enormous 
‘hips were hurrying through this 
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extraordinary splendour, and by fa- 
vour of the wind and tide driving 
directly upon the centre of the 
bridge. Multitudes drawn by cu- 
riosity, crowded on the piers to wit- 
ness the dazzling spectacle. Though 
the night was pitchy dark, every ob- 
ject was more distinctly seen that at 
noon-day. The city, the forts, the 
fleet and bridge appeared to be in- 
vested with a supernatural light. 
The country all around was lit up 
with a fairy-like brilliancy, and the 
flags and banners with their inscrip- 
tions, and the arms and distinctive 
badges of the soldiers were brightly 
visible in the intense radiance which 
filled the whole atmosphere. Pre- 
sently one of the ships exploded be- 
fore it reached its destined mark, 
with a dreadful noise. Some Spanish 
soldiers, with incredible boldness, 
leaped into the others, and endea- 
voured to extinguish their trains; 
and the Prince of Orange had hardly 
been hurried from the bridge, where 
he was intently watching their suc- 
cess, when the two machines, burst- 
ing through it with a ruinous crash, 
and exploding at the same time, 
shattered it to atoms, and men, can- 
non, and the huge machinery upon 
it, were in an instant dispersed in the 
air—eight hundred perished by this 
explosion. The Prince of Parma 
was struck to the earth by a beam, 
where he lay for a long time insen- 
sible. Many others were frightfully 
disfigured and maimed by the ghastly 
wounds inflicted by the missiles with 
which the machine was stored. The 
river, forced from its bed, rushed into 
the adjacent forts, and swept away 
many individuals of their garrisons, 
and the ground all around shook as 
with an earthquake. 

The damage of the bridge was 
soon repaired by the diligence and 
zeal with which the prince of Parma 
knew how to inspire his army; and 
to prevent the like disaster in future, 
the ships between the piers were 
made removable, so as to afforda 
free passage to the fire-ships should 
they be sent on a second errand of 
destruction. The besieged now 
sought to inundate an immense plain 
which stretched up to the walls of 
Antwerp, by which to render the 
navigation free despite the blocking 
up of the river. This plain was tra- 
versed by a dike, and ajong this dike 
the Prince of Parma had built seve- 
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ral forts. To take them, and be 
thus able to let loose the water over 
the plain, became at present the sole 
hope of the Antwerpers, and on its 
frustration depended the success of 
all the labours of Farnese. Several 
of the most furious encounters of 
the war took place on this important 
spot. The Prince of Parma, who 
seemed to delight in the exposure of 
his person when prudence permitted 
it, fought on one of these occasions 
at the head of his men, sword in 
hand, like a common soldier, and to 
this personal example he owed vic- 
tory. His men had before given 
way, and the besieged considered 
themselves as conquerors, when 
Alexander appeared un foot with his 
naked sword in his hand, and rush- 
ing forward at the head of his men, 
he renewed the combat, and beat 
back the enemy on every point, who 
at last fled to their ships. They left 
3000 dead upon the dike, or at its 
base, and the Spaniards lost 800 
men. (Strada’s account of numbers 
we look upon to be always suspi- 
cious.) Antwerp immediately after- 
wards surrendered, and was granted 
the most favourable conditions, 


Shortly after the surrender of Ant- 
werp, Alexander. Farnese exchan- 
ged the title of Prince for the superior 
one of Duke of Parma, to which he 
had succeeded by the death of his 


mother. We must pass over his 
remaining successes in the Low 
Countries. Though marked with 
his usual energy and rapidity, they 
are too much involved in_ political 
matters to be rendered intelligible 
in this brief space, and besides offer. 
nothing of sufficient interest to de- 
tain the reader from his two famous 
expeditions into France. He was 
summoned thither by Philip II. to 
oppose the Huguenots, who held 
Paris closely invested and on the 
point of surrendering. He had now 
to meet a rival worthy of his fame, 
Henry IV. of Navarre. Henry had 
just before raised his military re- 
nown to the highest point by the 
victories of Argues and Ivry, and 
all Europe was attentive to the 
exciting spectacle of a contest be- 
tween the two greatest captains of 
the age. The hostile armies met at 
Chelles, about four leagues distant 
from Paris. An action seemed in- 
evitable. The high-road to Paris 
was occupied by the French army, 
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and there was no other road except 
on the other side of the Marne, 
which was defended by the strong 
fortress of Lagny. Henry, believing 
it utterly impossible that the enemy 
should quit his camp, where he lay 
strongly intrenched, cross the river 
and take Lagny in presence of a 
superior force, counted upon a 
battle as unavoidable and certain. 
But Farnese had resolved to evade 
that risk, which might expose him 
to a disastrous retreat. After re- 
maining for some days inactive, and 
communicating his intention to no 
one, he gave out that he designed 
to give battle. His van, composed 
of cavalry, immediately occupied, in 
dense squadrons, a bill which sepa- 
rated the two armies. The duke, 
having ordered the Marquis de 
Reut, who commanded it, to main- 
tain his ground, but on no provoca- 
tion to descend the hill, galloped 
back to the Duke de Mayonne, who 
was advancing with the main body— 
“ My dear duke,” said he, shaking 
him by the hand, “ we shall soon be 
at Paris, but for this purpose it is 
necessary to turn back and direct 
our march to another quarter.” 
This movement was perfectly con- 
cealed by the cavalry which covered 
the hill. Henry, full of jey and 
alacrity, drew up his army in ad- 
mirable order, and expected every 
minute an engagement, but he was 
resolved to wait till the enemy 
should descend the hill, that he 
might engage them on more equal 
terms. During this anxious inter- 
val, the Prince of Parma had ex- 
peditiously marched his main body 
towards the Marne, taken up his 
encampment directly opposite Lag- 
ny, strongly fortified it, and planted 
his batteries over against the town. 
The cavalry in the mean time con- 
tinued to amuse Henry till towards 
nightfall, when they began to file off 
towards the river. It was not till 
the morning that he discovered the 
meaning of the manceuvre that had 
been so skilfully executed. He then, 
to borrow a term from a game 
which never more strikingly illus- 
trated the art of war than in the 
present instance, found himself 
completely checkmated. He could 
not make a single move. Should he 
attempt to relieve Lagny, he left the 
direct road to Paris open. Should 
he attack Farnese in his intrench- 
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ments, he was exposed, from the 
advantageous position of the enemy, 
to almost certain defeat. He was 
condemned to the bitter mortifica- 
tion of watching in inactivity the 
operations of his adversary, and see- 
ing them crowned with success. 
The river was crossed, and Lagny 
taken by assault under his imme- 
diate observation, and he might see 
from his camp the Spanish army 
marching triumphantly upon Paris, 
whilst he commanded 30,000 men, 
burning for action, but spell-bound 
by the magic of superior skill. 

This was the most brilliant achieve- 
ment of the life of the Duke of Par- 
ma, if the closing action of his glo- 
rious career does not even surpass 
it in boldness and adroitness. Being 
sent to the relief of Rouen, which 
was also besieged by Henry, he had 
advanced into the peninsula of Caux, 
to.take the fortress of Caudebec; but 
he had neglected, by an immense 
oversight, which had wellnigh strip- 
ped him of all his laurels, and fixed 
upon his fame an indelible disgrace, 
to secure the entrance behind him. 
Henry, delighted at the prospect of 
outgeneraling his great rival in his 


turn, promptly seized upon all the 
passes. Farnese then found himself 
completely hemmed round, and shut 
in by the rivers Seine and Eu, and 


the French army. He himself had 
been wounded at the siege of Cau- 
debec, and was suffering from a 
fever, and famine began to be se- 
verely felt in his camp. There ap- 
peeree no means of escape, and 

enry waited with impatient confi- 
dence for the triumphant moment 
when the whole Spanish force would 
be obliged to lay down their arms at 
his feet. How great, then, must have 
been his astonishment and mortifica- 
tion when, one morning, after he had 
been amused the preceding day with 
a smart skirmish of cavalry, the 
seeming prelude to a general attack, 
he beheld the whole Spanish force, 
whom he had already regarded as 
his prisoners, at the other side of 
the river! Farnese had executed 
this astonishing passage under the 
cover of a heavy mist. He had be- 
fore collected a great quantity of 
boats from Rouen, constructed rafts 
for transporting his artillery and 
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baggage, thrown reinforcements into 
the besieged town, and cleared the 
river of several Dutch ships of war, 
by planting batteries along the shore, 
and making their anchorage too hot 
for them. But although all these 
operations were carried on within 
the observation of the French army, 
they were conducted with so much 
expedition and secrecy, that the ene- 
my’s design was not discovered till 
his camp was found void, and his 
arms were glittering, like a vision in 
Henry’s eyes, on the opposite banks 
of the Seine. To enjoy his triumph 
more poignantly, Farnese sent on the 
same day a good-natured, but mock- 
ing message to Henry, to know if he 
was content with hie last manceuvre. 

The career of this great man now 
drew towards its close. He died at 
Arras of the effects of the wound he 
had received at Caudebec, in the 
forty-seventh year of his age, and the 
fourteenth of his government of the 
Netherlands. It was suspected that 
he was poisoned by the orders of 
Philip, but there appears to have 
been no other ground for the suspi- 
cion than the black character of that 
throne inquisitor, from whom every 
crime might seem to emanate as 
from its natural source. If that 
crowned assassin did not, however, 
cut short his mortal course, he at 
least sullied his immortal fame. It 
is impossible to look with entire 
complacency upon the most potent 
and active instrument of such a ty- 
rant in his most iniquitous designs. 
But if posterity can forgive him this 
fault, or rather misfortune, and par- 
don his arbitrary principles, in con- 
sideration that he was the grandson 
of a pope and an emperor, his moral 
character will bid fair for as lasting 
an admiration ag his military genius. 
His temper was gentle and humane, 
his manner frank and courteous, bis 
fidelity to his word inviolable... He 
maintained his engagments to the 
towns which submitted to his arms 
with the most scrupulous strictness ; 
and his prudence and moderation, 
the favourable terms he granted to 
conquered provinces, and the wis- 
dom and lenity of his whole admi- 
nistration, had more effect in retain- 
ing them in obedience to Spain, 
than all his triumphs in the field. 








WE suppose there is no re-action 
against the Revolutionary system 
now perceptible:—The gain of a 
hundred seats at the last election; 
the striking defeat of Lord John 
Russell in Devonshire, by a consti- 
tuency of seven thousand voters; the 
triumphant victory in Essex; the un- 
successful but yet significant contest 
in Yorkshire ; the memorable defeat 
in Inverness-shire, are no indications 
whatever that the people are waken- 
ing from their lethargy, and becom- 
ing alive to the enormous evils which 
await them from the now avowed 
junction of the enfeebled Whig 
Rump with the powerful Radical 
and Popish faction. Allthis of course 
shows nothing; it onlydemonstrates, 
in the opinion of the Whigs, that the 
Ballot is indispensable, and that the 
influence of the clergy and Jandown- 
ers must l-e exterminated by secrecy 
of voting. And has it really come to 
this! Is the property and education 
of the country so decidedly hostile 
to the Revolutionary system, that 
the lower orders are every where in 
danger of being swayed by their in- 
fluence? We ees pe the great bulk 
of the property, and all the talent and 
education of the country, were array- 
ed on the other side ; that the Con- 
servatives were a wretched band of 
selfish drivellers, driven from the 
helm by the roused indignation of 
the people, and wholly incapable of 
ever again setting their face to the 

overnment of England. Whence 

as sprung this sudden terror of 
Tory influence: this appalling re- 
surrection of Conservative princi- 
ple? “ Magna est veritas et pre- 
valebit.” It is the force of Truth— 
often slow toarise, but ever triumph- 
ant in the end, which has now array- 
ed almost all the educated or re- 
spectable classes, out of the pale of 
official trammels, against them ; and 
compelled the Whigs to take refuge 
in that disgraceful union with the 
Popish Destructives, which now 
seeks to hide its shame under the 
cover of the ballot. 

It is in vain for the Whigs to en- 
deavour to palliate the mortification of 
these defeats by referring to the still 
more numerous cases in which, at 
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MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATE REVOLUTION. 


the late election, persons connected 
with Sir R. Peel’s administration 
were rejected by the reform consti- 
tuencies. The cases are not merely 
not parallel, but they are literally the 
reverse of each other. The Whigs 
had the new moulding of the consti- 
tution: they were permitted to draw 
the line round schedule A and B as 
they chose: they selected an urban 
constituency from the class which 
they knew to be most favourable to 
their views ; and during the tumult 
of the reform mania none of these 
things could be effectually resisted. 
That such constituencies, so selected, 
created or preserved for party pur- 
poses, should for half a century 
prove faithful to the leaders who 
gave them such a sway in the state, 
and for as long a period reject all 
candidates on the Conservative side, 
would have been no way surprising; 
but that they should in so many 
instances so soon, sO very soon, 
have veered round, and rejected 
their former idols, is indeed a humi- 
liation. It argues either a degree of 
imbecility and weakness in the direc- 
tion of affairs, which the Whigs will 
not readily admit in their adminis- 
tration, or a rapidity of descent down 
the cataract of revolution, which is 
sufficient to justify all the forebod- 
ings of their opponents, The truth 
is, that such has been the display 
which they have made, for the last 
two years, of their incapacity in every 
branch of government, and so fearful 
the advances of the anarchical party, 
under their feeble or infatuated ma- 
nagement, that the great bulk of the 
education and property of the state 
has, in the energetic language of the 
Times, “ drifted over to the Con- 
servative side, which has, in that 
short period, doubled or perhaps 
trebled in bulk, and increased an 
hundred fold in talent, courage, and 
energy.” 

We are not initiated in the myste- 
ries of Whig, or Radical, or Popish 
tactics; but, without pretending to 
the gift of prophecy, we venture to 
foretell, that the O'Connell propped 
Administration, alarmed at the mani- 
fest tide which is setting in against 
them in the counties of England, 
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and yet compelled by their Papist 
and infidel allies to pursue the very 
measures which have roused this 
spirit of indignation, will strive to 
turn the tempest aside, by present- 
ing some new object of ambition to 
the Radical multitude, and endea- 
vouring again to revive the innova- 
ting mania which, for four long 
years, overwhelmed the sterling 
judgment of the English people. 
Nor is it difficult to perceive what is 
the next interest in the State which 
will be sacrificed in the hope of re- 
viving the destructive mania. We 
have only to lock at France, to per- 
ceive the order in which spoliation is 
to succeed in this country. The Con- 
stitution was there the first object to 
be sacrificed, and this was effected 
by the forced union of all the Three 
Orders in one Assembly. Already 
this great organic change is recom- 
mended in the Edinburgh Review,— 
the organ, even in its decrepitude 
and decline, of the Whig party. The 
Church was the next interest to be 
sacrificed, and the O’Connell Minis- 
try has come into power, pledged 
over head and ears to ecclesiastical 
speliation. The Corporations and 
Municipal Institutions were the next 
object of destruction by the French 
Revolutionists ; and the Corpora- 
tions and Municipal Institutions are 
already marked for spoliation by 
their humble imitators and devout 
admirers in this country. 

The subject of corporate spolia- 
tion is one of the utmost import- 
ance, not merely from the great 
and disastrous consequences with 
which, if carried into effect, it is 
likely to be attended, but from the 
terrible consequences which must 
@nsue from it as the first com- 
plete and successful inroad upon 
private property; the first open at- 
tempt to set aside the bequests or 
settlements of former times, and vest 
their management not in the persons 
destined by the original founders, 
but a totally different class, who will 
pervert the trust funds to entirely 
different and probably hostile pur- 
poses. Nor is the ouliect of muni- 
cipal reform less important. It is in 
the municipal institutions of a state, 
that the Fare of its citizens 
are formed, and their ideas of govern- 
ment matured; and in the powers 
exercised by its officers are to be 
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found more than half of the go- 
vernment which is actually felt by 
the great body of the people. No- 
thing can be of more importance than 
that municipal government should 
be purely and righteously adminis- 
tered ; and nothing more deplorable 
than that party violence, intrigue, 
and corruption, should gain posses- 
sion of these important seats of 
power. And it is precisely because 
we so strongly advocate purity and 
rectitude of municipal government, 
and so warmly deprecate the reverse, 
that we decidedly oppose such a 
change as we fear is calculated to ex- 
tinguish all chance of the first bles- 
sings, and most certainly incur the 
second evils. 

As this momentous subject will 
erelong form the subject of anxious 
debate in both houses of Parliament, 
and will be perhaps the first point 
on which the Conservative and Re- 
volutionary party will be brought 
into collision, it is fortunate that a 

ractical experiment has been made 
fn Scotland of the change with which 
England is threatened, and that we 
can speak from actual experience of 
the tendency of the radical changesin 
this particular, which are there to be 
proposed for imitation. We make 
no apology, therefore, for now re- 


questing the earnest attention of our 


southern readers to the working of 
Burgh Reform in Scotland. e 
have hitherto abstained from en- 
largivg on it, not from the want of 
a clear sense of its ruinous conse- 
quences, but from an anxious de- 
sire not to mix up what was then 
a local grievance with the general 
concerns of the empire. Now,how- 
ever, the case is different. Scotland 
is openly put forth as the prototype 
for general imitation; and it be- 
comes, therefore, of the highest im- 
portance to England to know how 
the system which is recommended 
for their adoption has worked in the 
country where it was first established. 


The principle on which the ancient 
burgh government of every Euro- 
pean monarchy was founded, was 
the representation of society by its 
classes. The people were not massed 
together in the election of their ma- 
gistrates as they now are in the 
choice of a member of Parliament; 


Each trade or incorporation had its 
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own representative, elected by it- 
self,_and they-chose the provost, 
bailies (lord mayor and aldermen), 
and other functionaries by whom 
the active duties of the magis- 
tracy were performed. Thus the 
merchants had merchant-council- 
lors, the trades the trades-council- 
lors, and each craft or incorpora- 
tion a deacon, who was to repre- 
sent it, and attend to its interests 
in the legislature of the borough. 
In this way the “ town council,” 
as it was called, came to be the re- 
presentative of the burgesses, not 
individually or collectively, but by 
their professions and avocations; 
and every respectable individual 
found himself represented through 
the medium of the craft or trade to 
which he belonged in the common 
council of the borough. 

To all who are acquainted with 
modern history, it is unnecessary to 
observe that it was on this principle 


of the representation of classes, not. 


individuals, that the whole machine 
of representative governments was 
framed ; and that it is owing to the 
firm and compact union which it 
created that the machine of society 
in modern Europe has so long re- 
sisted the principles of dissolution 
by which it was assailed. The prin- 
ciple on which the municipal go- 
vernment of boroughs was thus 
founded was the same as that on 
which the Parliamentary repre- 
sentation of the state rested ; where 
the clergy were represented by the 
bishops or lords spiritual, the no- 
bility by the peers or lords tempo- 
ral, the land-owners in counties by 
knights of shires, the boroughs by 
their burgesses, the universities by 
their members. Every borough 
with its merchant- councillors, trades- 
councillors, and deacons of crafts, 
was a little image of a nation with 
its barons, its bishops, its knights 
of shires, and borough representa- 
tives. Anomalies, irregularities, and 
abuses crept in, as will be presently 
noticed, but the principle of burgh 
government has been now stated. 
To those who attach no weight to 
such political analogies, and are ra- 
ther disposed to repudiate institu- 
tions because they have stood the 
test of ages, and held society toge- 
ther during centuries of former 
difficulty, it will appear of more im- 
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portance to observe, that such insti- 
tutions rest on the true principles 
of government; and that just in 
proportion as municipal or na- 
tional institutions depart from this 
standard, do they become precarious 
and short-lived in their existence.— 
The reason is obvious, and bein 
founded on principles of universa 
application, may be calculated upon 
in all ages. The only firm and last- 
ing conglomerations of mankind are 
those which are formed by commu- 
nity of interest or occupation; all 
other bonds of union are ephemeral 
in their endurance. Political pas- 
sion, religious fervour, may for a 
time hold large bodies of men to- 
gether, but with the arrival of sea- 
sons of tranquillity and peace such 
combinations gradually die away. 
It is the bond of common interest 
which alone is Jasting: if the diffe- 
rent classes of society wish to be 
adequately attended tu by the local 
legislature, they must be repre- 
sented by the trades or professions 
to which they belong,—the lawyers 
must be represented by a lawyer, 
the physicians bya physician, the sur- 
— by a surgeon, the bankers by a 
anker, the shopkeepers by a shop- 


keeper, the barbers by a barber, the 


butchers by a butcher. If these 
different professions, instead of ha- 
ving their own separate representa- 
tives, charged chiefly with their in- 
terests, and selected from among 
themselves, intrust them to repre« 
Sentatives generally chosen by the 
mass of the people, they will all 
find themselves in the end miserably 
neglected. The Ten-pounders will 
hardly ever elect persons interested 
in the success of any particular 
branch of industry, or qualified by 
their expcrience to appreciate its 
interests; but they will fall under 
the mere direction of adventurers 
and demagogues—men who make a 
trade of electioneering, and are so- 
licitous for no earthly interests but 
their own. Ina word, si parva licet 
componere magnis, the principles so 
finely expressed by Mr Burke in 
regard to the due formation of a 
constitutional monarchy in France, 
are equally applicable to the due 
composition of municipal rulers,— 
“The natural legal interests of 
France are composed of the eccle- 
siastical, the military, the several 
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corporate bodies of justices and of 
burgherships, making, under a mo- 
narch, the French nation, according 
to its fundamental constitution. No 
considerate statesman would under- 
take to meddle with it upon any 
other conditions.”* 

But although the principle on 
which the old municipal institutions 
of Scotland, as of every other coun- 
try in Europe, was founded, was the 
true principle, yet in practice a 
great abuse had gradually and in 
soporific times arisen. This con- 
sisted in the principle of represen- 
tation being abandoned to a certain 
extent, and a portion of the town 
council electing their successors out 
of members of the same craft which 
they represented,—a practice incon- 
sistent with the very essence of a 
populer constitution, and which has 
afforded a handle to ambitious de- 
magogues to raise up the clamour 
which has at length subverted the 
whole municipal institutions of the 
country. This evil, however, never 
spread universally; the principle of 
annual election was always admitted 
to a certain extent, even in the 
closest burghs ; and at the dissolu- 
tion of the old Edinburgh town 
council in 1833, fourteen seats out of 
thirty-three were every year filled 
up by the Deacons, chosen by the 
votes of their several crafts. The 
evil of self-election, however, existed 
to a certain extent, and was the sub- 
jectof loud though much exaggerated 
complaint. 

Here then was the fairest oppor- 
tunity for a real Reform; for a re- 
turn to the true principles of the 
municipal institutions of the country, 
and a cleansing of our boroughs from 
the impurities which, by statutes 
enacted in times of turbulence, or by 
erroneous custom at other times, had 
gradually attached to them in the 
course of ages, without departing 
from the original and fundamental 
rg of municipal, as well as po- 

itical, government in modern Eu- 
rope. All that required to be done, 
was to abolish the election of their 
successors by the town councils, and 
restore the whole body to its origi- 
nal constitution, that of being chosen 
by the different industrial classes 
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of society, and the old borough con- 
stitution would have thereon revived 
in its original purity, containing an 
ample representation of all the inte- 
rests in the community. This would 
have been real Reform instead of 
Revolution—a return to the original 
principles of European society, di- 
vested of all the impurities which bad 
gradually attached to it during the 
slumber, the turmoil, or seductions 
of ages. 

Instead of this, what did Ministers, 
led by the deluded Whigs of Scot- 
land, do? They brought in the 
Burgh Reform Bill, which at once 
overturned the old and fundamental 
condition of European society, the 
representation of classes and trades, 
and declared that all the seats in the 
town councils of Scotland should be 
filled up by the indiscriminate election 
of the ten-pounders, in the several 
districts into which the burghs were 
divided. A more deplorable and ab- 
surd innovation never was carried 
into effect by any Revolutionary 
Government. By it the old ra- 
tional, coherent, and enduring bond 
of representation of professions has 
been destroyed, and instead of any 
one interest or craft finding itself 
represented among its civic rulers, 
all are overwhelmed by an indis- 
criminate mob of ten-pounders, 
whose passions are so variable, 
and views so inconsistent, that no 
human being can calculate upon 
their pursuing, for any length of time 
together, any steady or consistent 
policy. The only permanent prin- 
ciple by which they appear to be 
regulated, is a desire to throw off 
burdens, and gain pecuniary advan- 
tages or relief—a salutary principle, 
when directed by wisdom, and re- 
strained by experience; but the most 
dangerous of all principles, because 
the first step to spoliation, when not 
guided by the most scrupulous at- 
tention to the rights and interests of 
others. 

It was only in October 1833 that 
this new constitution of the magi- 
stracy, by the election of the ten- 
pounders in the Scottish burghs, came 
into operation; and its first general 
effect has been to overturn the fun- 
damental condition of the Scottish 











* Burke, 


Pulicy of Allies, 154. 









Chased, the nomination of ministers 
by the Crown and patrons of parishes, 
The way in which it has produced 
this deplorable effect is obvious. The 
magistrates of burghs choose lay 
representatives for the General As- 
sembly ; they are themselves chosen 
by the ten-pounders, and conse- 
quently the lay members of that 
ecclesiastical convocation, who hi- 
therto have formed the barrier against 
revolutionary innovation, have, ge- 
nerally speaking, now been filled 
up from the enemy’s ranke. The 
hig Crown counsel were seenin the 
General Assembly to take an active 
part in the proceedings against the 
right of patrons; they acted in the 
true spirit of the rump of the admini- 
stration, who have conceded the 
principle of Church spoliation, and 
are preparing to determine what 
ge of the property of the 
rish Church should be devoted 
to the maintenance of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood and the establish- 
ment of the Popish superstition. 
Already has the hostility of the 
new magistrates to the Established 
Religion, and their subservience to 
the dictates of a dissenting or irreli- 
oa mass of ten-pounders, mani- 
ested itself. The magistrates of 
Edinburgh have by a solemn act 
adopted the principle that the clergy 
should be reduced from eighteen to 
thirteen, and that too in a city where 
the population is increasing, as pro- 
ved by the last census, at the rate of 
two thousand a-year. ‘The Whig 
and Radical magistrates have select- 
ed this period of rapid and unex- 
ampled increase of inhabitants to 
propose, by nearly a third, a reduc- 
tion in the numbers of the clergy! * 
It is unnecessary to say more. The 
spirit in which such a reduction at 
such a time was brought forward is 
too evident to require illustration. 
It is impossible to condemn in too 
severe terms the proposal which the 
Whig magistracy have entertained 
of reducing the number of the city 
clergy at the very time when every 
true friend to religion would rather 
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have promoted their increase. The 
numbers of the establishment are 
already wholly inadequate to the 
wants of the people. From the 
statistical tables, fately compiled with 
so much care by the city clerks, it 
appears that there are in the churches 
aud chapels belonging to the esta- 
blishment only 17,833 seats for a 
population in Edinburgh alone of 
136,000 souls. The seats in the 
dissenting chapels are 12,350—a 
natural consequence of the total in- 
adequacy of the Establishment to 
the spiritual wants of the inhabitants. 
Within the royalty of Edinburgh 
there are 614 families to each Pres- 
byterian minister—a proportion ob- 
viously and scandalously inadequate 
to the due instruction of the people. 
And yet it is now gravely proposed 
and carried by the reformed civic 
rulers of the Scottish metropolis, 
that this proportion, small as it is, 
should be still farther reduced by 
cutting off a third of the Established 
clergy, and leaving only one pastor 
to every nine hundred and twenty 
families! 

The statistical tables, recently pub- 
lished at Edinburgh by the Moye- 
ment Party, have given the death- 
blow to the argument so often stated 
against the Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment of the metropolis, compared to 
that of Glasgow and some other 
towns in Scotland. To illustrate 
the utter extravagance of the prin- 
ciples of these Church Reformers, 
we would refer to the table which 
they have published of the eccle- 
siastical statistics of the chief cities 
in North Britain. From thenee it 
appears, that while in Edinburgh 
there are at present one minister to 
every 614 families, in the city of 
Glasgow there are only one to every 
1797 families, and in the great suburb 
of the Barony parish of Glasgow 
only ONE CLERGYMAN to 15,477 fa- 
milies, and SEVENTY-SEVEN THOUSAND 
This is 


INHABITANTS. the model 


which the reformed magistrates hold 


up to the example and imitation of 
the whole empire. One pastor to 





* Population of Edinbargh and Leith, 


1821. 
139,000 


1831. 
162,000 


In the parish of St Cuthbert’s alone the increase is 2000 a-year, the number it 
contains being, in 1821, 50,597, and-in 1831, 70,887. 


Parl, Return, 1831, Pe 380. 
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seventy thousand iahtonte, ie 
vi matters to that pass, they 
bonet of the great aiee of the 
establishment in the great Babylon 
of the West. It farther appears from 
Dr Cleland’s recent and admirable 
statistical tables of that city, that 
there is now a public house to every 
TWELVE HOUSES over the whole of 
Glasgow.* This, then, is the Utopia 
of civic economy in great towns 
according to the ideas of the reform- 
ed magistracies of Scotland—one 
spirit shop to every twelve houses, 
and one clergyman to every seventy- 
seven thousand souls! ! 

The dreadful evil, affecting to the 
constitution of the country under 
the Burgh Reform, is the immense 
power with which Town Councils, 
elected by the ten-pounders, and 

rofessing their principles, are now 
Leoustad, Take Edinburgh for an 
example—The delegates of the ten- 
pounders are the patrons of all the 
city churches, and, from their parlia- 
mentary influence with the Attorney- 
General and Mr Abercromby, the 
city members, may be expected soon 
to acquire the power of reducing 
the number of the clergy, by a legis- 
lative measure, to any amount that 
they think fit. They are the patrons 
of the principal city schools: the 

uardians of its various and magnifi- 
cent charitable establishments, one 
of which has an income of above 
20,000 a-year; in a word, they are 
ex officio at the head of almost all 
the institutions on which the in- 
struction, improvement, and relief 
of the people depend. It is pain- 
ful to think of such powers being 
vested in the delegates of the ten- 
pounders, in men, whatever as in- 
dividuals they be, who are placed 
in a situation where they can do 
no good from the “ pressure from 
without,” to which they are all sub- 
jected; in the representatives, not 
of any interests, or professions, or 
classes in the city, but of a vast and 
changing mass, incapable of forming 
any rational plans, or of being per- 
manently governed by any other de 
sires but those of relief from burden, 


no matter how obtained, or acqui- 
sition of money, no matter how 
acquired. The working of such a 
system on the internal economy of 
the Scottish cities must be, in the 
highest degree, deplorable; and for 
these evils we have to thank the 
Whigs and the reform mania. 

One peculiar effect of Burgh 
Reform, in its working upon the best 
interests of the country, requires 
particular notice. By charter and 
custom the magistrates of Edinburgh 
are the patrons of the University, 
and in that character appoint per- 
sons to fill all its important chairs. 
By a recent decision of the supreme 
Court of Session, they have also the 
uncontrolled power of regulating 
and directing the course of study to 
be pursued in that seminary and 
every class it contains; the exami- 
nations to be required for every 
degree: in a word, every thing re- 
lating to the duty of the professors 
and the studies of the students. 
These ample powers were, by the 
statute introducing Burgh Reform, 
handed over, without any qualifica+ 
tion or restraint whatever, to. the 
new magistracy elected by the ten- 
pounders. They may now, if they 
choose, on the demise of the existing 
professors, suppress any or all the 
chairs in the University; extirpate 
the teaching of Latin, Greek, Astro- 
nomy, or any other branch of science 
or literature which they happen to 
think useless or conservative. in its 
tendency, and fill the chairs of Fer- 
guson, Blair, Playfair, Dugald Stew- 
art, and Gregory, with mob orators 
or popular demagogues! In short, 
it is the same thing as if the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge had 
been subjected to the government of 
the electors of the Tower Hamlets. 
Such is the extreme rashness and 
precipitance with which this ruinous 
civic innovation has been introduced; 
and that we can expect nothing but 
a succession of rulera, each worse 
and more governed by their igno- 
rant but conceited constituents than 
those which preceded them, is prov- . 
ed by what has occurred in France, 








* Cleland’s Stat. of Glasgow, 234. This most meritorious public officer, whose 


admirable statistical works have long been admired over all Europe, has recently 
been deprived of the situation which he has so long and worthily filled by the 


reformed Town Council of Glasgow! 
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where such a method of choosing 
the municipalities has, ever since the 
last Revolution, been in full opera- 
tion, and the result is thus stated 
by one of the ablest of the liberal 
school, the eloquent Salvandi:— 

“ The present Jaw for the election 
of municipalities in France,” says 
this eminent author, “ rests on the 
most erroneous foundation. Setting 
at defiance al! the lessons of history, 
deluded by the magical words of mu- 
nicipal freedom and independence, 
we have despoiled the Crown of its 
right to appoint the mayors of towns, 
so that the administration system, 
like the ladder of Jacob, never 
touches the earth. And as the little 
— are omnipotent in all the 

oroughs, they select the most ab- 
surd and unsuitable person for their 
magistrates. Property is excluded 
from all share in the elections. It 
has no privilege left but that of bear- 
iog all the municipal burdens, and 
being exposed to every species of 
vexation and outrage. It has inva- 
riably been found, that the munici- 
pal councils, excepting in some very 
small boroughs, are incomparably 
worse composed than they were be- 
fore the recent enormous acquisi- 
tions of power which the democracy 
has received. To secure the ap- 
pointment of a bad mayor, a mayor 
suited to their sordid and ignorant 
views, they are compelled wo elect 
municipal councils of the same 
base description—Abyssus abyssum 
vocat.” 

Nor has the experience of Scot- 
land been less decisive upon this 
point. Itis of the highest importance 
that the people of England should be 
made aware how the fact really 
stands on this important subject, and 
be disabused of those delusions 
which, for their own selfish purposes, 
the Radicals are perpetually putting 
forth on this subject. According to 
them, there never was such a bless- 
ing conferred upon a nation as 
Burgh Reform was on Scotland; 
whereas the truth is, that there ne- 
ver, in a matter of that description, 
was a greater curse. In making this 
remark, we assert not an opinion en- 


tertained by one or other party; not’ 


@ matter concerning which there is 
any. dispute; but a fact now abun- 


dantly established by experience, : 


and concerning which there is no 
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diversity of opinion really entertain- 
ed by any person capable of judging 
on such subjects, whether Whig or 
Tory, in Scotland. The Whig thon. Bo 
who were once so vehement in their 
clamour for Burgh Reform, are now 
as unanimous in its condemnation. 
For party purposes, and the appear- 
ance of consistency, indeed, they 
may deny this in public; they may 
still call Burgh Reform a blessing at 
public meetings on the hustings ; but 
oe their real opinion in private, 
and you will every where find that 
they lament its effect, and admit that 
it has done much more harm than 
good, nay, that if it continues, it will 
go far to ruin the country. Scot 
land, as the corpus vile, was first put 
forward into the flame of municipal 
innovation ; and it is of the highest 
importance that the English should 
know, that the hazardous experiment 
has there totally failed. To all per- 
sons, of whatever party, excepting 
the official individuals who have ob- 
tained lucrative situations by the 
change, this is matter of notoriety in 
this country; our readers to the 
south of the Tweed may easily as- 
certain the truth of our assertion, by 
enquiring of any Whig of tolerable 
information and candour in this part 
of the island. 

Nor is it surprising that this un- 
animity of opinion in condemnation 
of the change should obtain among 
all persons of sense or information, 
of whatever party, in this country. 
All the evils, without exception, 
which were complained of under the 
old system, have re appeared in a 
still worse form under the new. 
Jobbing for their own party and 
party connexions was the great evil 
formerly experienced, and jobbing 
of that description is in the Reform 
Town Councils more rife than ever; 
the sway of a few individuals was 
loudly and justly complained of un- 
der the old system, and it was rea- 
sonably held forth as improper that 
a little circle should possess the 
power of nominating their succes- 
sors, and the sway of a few indivi- 
duals is now more paramount than 
ever, and the nomination of their 
successors by the existing council- 
lors is ‘just as completely effécted as 
ever it was under the Dundas go- 
vernment. The ‘only: difference’ is, 
that instead of being openly done by 
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law, or under the authority of con- 
suetudinary usage, it is accomplish- 
ed by the force of intrigue, and the 
power invariably acquired by a nar- 
row clique of six or eight indivi- 
duals, who, by loud professions of 
patriotism and constant “flattery of 
the lower orders, have gained the 
lead in their administration. This 
evil, the well-known concomitant of 
democratic municipal institutions in 
the republics of antiquity, has ac- 
quired such consistency in America, 
that a separate name (the hocus) has 
been devoted in their vocabulary 
to the permanent committee, which 
constantly sits for the purpose of 
guiding and directing the returns of 
the numerous bodies there intrusted 
with the elective franchise, whether 
for political or municipal offices. 
Short as has been the period (two 
years) that the popular system has 
been in activity in Scotland, that evil 
has already grown up. Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee, and all 
the considerable towns, have each 
their clique of bustling intriguing 
attorneys, or jobbing place-hunters, 
who, by constantly working at the 
electors, incessantly canvassing for 


one object or another, and consider- 
able skill in the management of nu- 
inerous bodies, have acquired the 
entire dominion over all the returns 
of individuals which the lower or- 


ders are empowered to make. We 
say, and say intentionally, the return 
of individuals, for doubtless these 
democratic intriguers must make 
some sacrifice to acquire such a 
sway over the electors; but this sa- 
crifice is speedily made, and in gene- 
ral costs them little. They sacrifice 
to their followers every principle of 
reason, every lesson of history, 
7 dictate of experience on ge- 
n subjects, and slavishly advo- 
cate whatever extravagances or ab- 
surdities, the populace, under the 
guidance of their demagogues, think 
fit to press upon the legislature, and 
obtain, in return, what is the real 
object of their desire, an unlimited 
power of directing the popular votes 
towards whatever candidate, either 
in political or municipal contests, 
they choose tosupport. Tosuch an 
extravagant length is this already 
carried, that if the clique in any of 
the great towns of Scotland were to 
put up the most worthless and in- 
VOL. XXXVII. NO. CCXXXVI. 
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capable man in existence for any 
office, however important, a Robe- 
spierre, a Catiline, a Marat, a Collot 
d’Herbois, or a Fouché, and he were 
opposed by the ablest and most up- 
right statesman that ever lived, by an 
Aristides, a Cato, a De Wit,a Sully, a 
Pitt, a Burke, or a Peel, the rejec- 
tion of the opponent of the pepu- 
lar party would be certain. Under 
the guidance of such leaders, the 
populace are blind to every con-. 
sideration which should influence 
them; they shut their eyes to vir- 
tue, talent, character, principle, be- 
neficence, property on the one side, 
equally as to vice, recklessness, stu- 
pidity, profligacy, insolvency, on the 
other, and consider merely the one 
thing needful, viz. is he supported by 
their clique, and likely to do their 
work. If that is the case, though 
blasted by all the vices of Hell, he 
would prevail over a candidate ar- 
rayed in all the graces of Heaven. 

Ignorance of the prodigious change 
which Burgh Reform bas made in 
this respect on Scottish elections, 
leads our southern neighbours into 
frequent error on this subject. They 
are continually led to believe that 
the personal character of the candi- 
date, or some other consideration 
foreign to the ambitious or selfish 
views of the ruling clique, will in- 
fluence the electors; or that, exer- 
cising a dispassionate survey of pub- 
lic affairs, they will return such a 
representative as, in the existing 
state of the empire, is most condu- 
cive to the public advantage. It is 
natural they should do so; because 
they of course suppose that the elec- 
tions in other places are to be go- 
verned by the same principles as in 
their own country. But we, who 
have gone through the ordeal of 
Corporate Reform, and know what 
it is to have all municipal officers 
subjected to the direct control of 
the ten-pounders, have learned, 
from the stubborn evidence of facts, 
that this is not the case. Woful 
experience has taught us, that when 
the elective power is vested in such 
vast masses, as necessarily contain 
crowds of dissolute abandoned men, 
like the urban constituencies of Scot- 
land, al] personal qualities, or gene- 
ral views of politics, go for nothing; 
and that the sole point looked to, 
is, whether the candidate will for- 
3s. 
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ward the views, or promote the 
selfish objects of the intriguin 
knot who, by bustle, activity, nd 
ultra-democracy, have risen to the 
lead in municipal affairs. 

Nor is it in Scotland alone that this 
effect has taken place; the same re- 
sult has, in all ages and countries, 
attended the extension of the right 
of election to great urban constitu- 
encies. It obtained universally in 
the republics of antiquity, as all 
their historians and philosophers 
have testified; it prevailed, with 
the most frightful consequences, in 
France, during the Revolution ; itis 
in universal activity, amidst the 
plenty and rude prosperity of Ame- 
rica; it appears in full vigour amidst 
the starving multitudes and fervent 
passions of Ireland; and in equal 
force amongst the once sober and 
calculating manufacturers of Scot- 
land. Effects so uniform, springing 
up under every possible variety of 
nation, race, climate, and political 
situation, point to one general law 
of nature. That law is, the inability 
of multitudes to think for them- 
selves, or form a dispassionate judg- 
ment on any subject of general in- 
terest; and the consequent neces- 
sity of their submission to the dic- 
tates of a single or a very limited 
number of leaders. It is the same 
principle which speedily brought 
republican France, with its enthu- 
siastic millions, under the relentless 
yoke of the Committee of Public 
Safety; which now arrays the mul- 
titudes of Ireland in abject submis- 
sion to the nod of the salaried Agi- 
tator, who enforces his mandates by 
the death’s head and cross bones; 
and has long since vested the whole 
practical powers of the state in 
America in a very few individuals, 
who have acquired the lead in the 
different committees, to whom it is 
remitted to carry through the differ- 
ent functions of Government. The 
idea of the mass of the people prac- 
tically exercising the powers even of 
municipal or corporate government, 
is, therefore, a mere chimera, which 
never yet existed, and never can 
exist among mankind, not even for 
six months. It is always, even du- 
ring the heyday of democratic fer- 
vour, the beck of a few leaders 
which is obeyed; the difference on- 
ly lies in the character of these 
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leaders, and the degree of defe. 
rence which they pay to the pas- 
sions or vanity of the multitude. 
If every municipal institution and 
corporation in the United Kingdom 
were to be thrown open to the 
rule of the ten-pounders, as the 
Scotch burghs have been, the 
consequence would be, not that 
abuses would be rectified, or the 
people would acquire the practical 
control, but that these abuses would 
come to benefit a different class of 
individuals; they would be fastened 
on with insatiable avidity by the 
hungry crew of democratic adven- 
turers; by the coalesced ranks of 
Catholics, infidels, bankrupts, and 
— who have overthrown Sir 

obert Peel’s administration; and 
the last state of the nation would 
be worse than the first. 

There is this especial circum- 
stance worthy of note, and in a pe- 
culiar manner to be dreaded, in the 
government of corporations or muni- 
cipalities by the cliques whorule the 
democratic constituencies, that the 
real movers of the machine, those 
who practically benefit by its abuse, 
are shielded from responsibility by 
the multitude who are put forward 
in the first instance, and are the per- 
sons by whom all the powers of Go- 
vernment are ostensibly wielded. 
Nothing can be worse than this; it 
is like the present state of Govern- 
ment, when the persons intrusted 
with the seals are overruled by an 
irresponsible power, wielded by an 
individual who bases his authority 
on the co-operation of the multitude. 
Such a state of things opens the 
door to abuses tenfold greater and 
more dangerous than any which ob- 
tained under the close system. For, 
under the fixed and acknowledged 
government of a few individuals, 
though abuses, and flagrant ones, 
may exist, yet it is impossible that 
responsibility for them can in the end 
be avoided, and the persons intrusted 
with the management soon become 
gorged, and, from affluence, less ac 
tive than formerly in the prosecution 
of corruption. But the case 18 
widely different with the succession 
of hungry, needy adventurers, who, 
under the democratic system, are 
successively elevated to the direc- 
tion of the cliques which govern the 
multitude of electors. They exer 
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cise an unseen, and therefore an ir- 
responsible authority ; no permanent 
situation or visible power is iu their 
possession ; like the great Agitator, 
they may rule three kingdoms, and 
yet neither wear a crown nor hold 
the seals of office. The multitude 
are the apparent depositaries of 
power, and what is the responsibi- 
lity of the multitude? Nothing; for 
the share of every individual elec- 
tor, in an improper choice, however 
destructive in its consequences, is 
so inconsiderable, that it can neither 
be the subject of opprobrium nor 
punishment. The persons whom 
they instal in office or power also 
are not either wealthy or permanent, 
but needy and changeable ; precise- 
ly the class of all others most likely 
to profit by the fleeting enjoyment 
of power, to realize all their long 
wished for projects of spoliation. 
The management of corporations 
and municipalities by the multitude, 
therefore, is the certain source of 
abuses and corruptions infinitely 
greater than the greatest which were 
complained of under the old system; 
because, supposing the tendency to 
evil to be not greater in the one class 
than in the other, the likelihood of 
its commission is so fearfully in- 
creased, by reason of the total want 
of responsibility in the real directors 
of affairs, and the needy, desperate 
character of those who, in such a 
state of things, are invariably brought 
to the helm of power in villages and 
cities equally as empires. 

The result has abundantly proved 
the justice of these observations. 
Corruption and the rule of a few 
were the grand evils complained of 
in the outset of the French Revolu- 
tion, and the prominent abuses put 
forward to justify all the innovations 
which were introduced. What was 
the result? Why, that, when the 
tule of the multitude was establish- 
ed, corruption teufold greater pre- 
vailed, and an oligarchy an hundred 
times closer was established. Great 
and crying as the abuses were in 
the days of the Regent Orleans and 
Louis XV., they were nothing to the 
wide-spread, the universal corrup- 
tion which prevailed under the Re- 
public, and literally, in Napoleon’s 
words, “ under the Directory, swal- 
lowed up more than half the reve- 
aues of the state.” Nor need we go 





to former times, or other countries, 
for proof of the same unhappy ten- 
dency. We have only to look at 
home to see its real working in the 
clearest light. Ireland is in reality 
governed on democratic principles ; 
agitation has there long had full 
sway; a Voluntary Church is sup- 
ported by the contributions of the 
Catholics, and leaders elected by a 
newly enfranchised multitude sit in 
Parliament. What has been the re- 
sult? Has corruption declined, or 
selfishness disappeared, or patriot- 
ism flourished, or abuses expired, 
or oligarchy been overthrown, since 
agitation was made a trade, and the 
religion selected by the multitude has 
all but superseded the established 
faith ? Have not the reverses of all 
these things occurred? Was ever 
oligarchy so powerful, or nomina- 
tion so flagrant, as that now exer- 
cised in Ireland? Who appoint the 
sixty Catholic members? Is it the 
people? It is O’Connell and the 
junto of agitators. In choosing or 
rejecting the candidates whom they 
bring forward, the people have no 
more share than their own pigs or 
poultry. Are there no abuses in the 
Irish Popish Church? Is money 
never there extorted by spiritual 
terrors and the force of supersti- 
tion? Is religion maintained by the 
property, in opposition to the indus- 
try of the country; and are the poor 
never taxed by their voluntary 
priesthood for the purpose of chi- 
canery, imposition, or delusion? 
Whence comes the L 12,000 a-year 
paid to the Great Agitator? Is not 
the payment which perpetuates the 
misery and pauperism, because it 
perpetuates the agitation and anar- 
chy of Ireland, wrenched by the 
force of spiritual thunder, or threats 
of death, from a deluded peasantry ? 
Is not he that resists any contribu- 
tion ordered by the church denoun- 
ced from the altar? What is the 
death’s head and cross bones meant 
to signify? Is it a symbol of the 
freedom of choice of the people 
under the democratic system, and 
the perfect security with which all 
persons can exercise their will under 
the shadow of a ten-pound Go- 
vernment? And these are not the 
result of any casual or extraordinary 
combination of things in Ireland; 
they are the uniform and unvarying 
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effects, in all ages and countries, 
of vesting the multitude, that is, a 
fluctuating irresponsible mass, ne- 
cessarily under the guidance of de- 
magogues and agitators, with the 
supreme direction either of munici- 
pal or public affairs. And it is a 
system, proved by experience tohave 
such consequences, which the Re- 
volutionists, under the name of Cor- 

orate Reform, would force upon 
all the subordinate iastitutions of 
the country. 

For evils, of whatever kind, in the 
political or municipal system, the 
Whigs and Radicals have but one 
remedy, and that is to vest the go- 
vernment of the body in which they 
have been detected in the ten-pound- 
ers. They deem it utterly impos- 
sible that they can ever become cor- 
rupted, or lend ahand to any abuse, 
in any situation; and therefore all, 
in their estimation, that is necessary 
to ensure practically a good Admi- 
nistration in every department, is to 
have its governors chosen by that 
democratic body. They havealready, 
with their eyes open, subjected the 
University of Edinburgh to their go- 
vernment; and erelong they will do 
the same with Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Trinity College. If an arc of the 
meridian were to be measured, and 
ten-pounders- were to be had in 
its neighbourhood, we have not the 
smallest doubt they would vest the 
direction of the affair in their hands. 
The effect of such a system, acting 
universally and simultaneously in 
every part of the country, is fearful 
to contemplate. Judging from what 
it has already done in Scotland, du- 
ring the two years that it has pre- 
vailed, it is hardly possible to over- 
rate its disastrous tendency. It is 
impossible to contemplate, without 
the-utmost alarm, an irresponsible 
mass of ten- pounders, under the gui- 
dance of agitators, exercising an 
irresistible authority over all the 
charities, corporations and munici- 
pal Institutions of the country. What 
will be the first effect of such a sys- 
tem? Why, that in every city or 
town, or village, where corporate 
funds exist, or municipal authority 
is to be exercised, there will spring 
up, as has been the case in Scotland, 
a little swarm of pestilent democra- 
tic intriguers, who, warmed into 
political life by the prospect of the 
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good things to be got out of the 
corporations ; or the influence to be 
exercised in the magistracies, wil} 
devote themselves as to a separate 
profession—to the art of swaying and 
canvassing the electors, and, conse- 
quently, installing themselves in 
all the situations of trust or emo- 
lument which are at their disposal. 
To the race of low attorneys it will 
be life and joy ; to every other class 
of men a subject of lamentation. 
With professions of patriotism, li- 
berality, and purity for ever in their 
mouths, they will have gain, and 
Jucre, and intrigue invariably in 
their hearts. This dismal brood, the 
invariable concomitant of popular 
election in municipal and corporate 
matters in every age and country, 
has already been hatched, and 
thriven apace, under the wings of 
Burgh Reform in Scotland. It does 
not require the gift of prophecy to 
foresee that it will infallibly spread 
with radical corporate reform into 
every part of the empire. When it 
does so, farewell to the application 
of charitable or religious bequests to 
the purposes fur which they are des- 
tined,—farewel}l to rational or reli- 
gious education out of the pious 
gifts of former ages,—farewell to 
the pure and upright administration 
of funds bequeathed by the benefi- 
cence of former times. Every thing 
will be jobbed; every thing will be 
the subject of intrigue with the 
clique, from the situation of lord 
mayor in his ermine to that of 
room-sweeper in his rags. This may 
seem strong language; but we are 
persuaded it is not stronger than 
every candid Whig who has wit- 
nessed the practical working of the 
new system in the Scottish burghs, 
or is aware of its effects in other 
states where it has been long esta- 
blished, will admit to be just. It is 
so, not because the democratic 
leaders are in their own nature more 
liable to corruption than the aris- 
tocratic, but because they are not 
exposed to the same responsibility, 
or influenced by the same feelings of 
permanence as those who, not being 
shielded in their administration by 
the power of the multitude, and 
holding only a brief tenure of office, 
exercise a visible, and therefore re- 
sponsible and durable, authority. 
There is another reason, and it is 
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a most pevese one, why democra- 
tic bodies, when they once obtain 
the command either of municipal 
institutions or corporate funds, must 
always be much more corrupt and 
selfish in their administration than a 
more limited class of office-bearers. 
The great and salutary control of 
public opinion is totally lost upon 
the persons appointed by such bo- 
dies, because the abuses which arise 
are in favour of those who direct 
the opinions of the mass of the peo- 
ple. It is a common observation, 
that the Whigs can venture upon 
abuses which the Tories could ne- 
ver set their faces to; and the re- 
mark is founded upon a general prin- 
ciple applicable to all the branches of 
government, and in the highest de- 
gree important. That principle is 
the experienced impossibility of pro- 
viding any adequate check to the 
abuses or corruptions of the demo- 
cratic party when their own leaders 
are the persons who profit by them. 
The great check of public opinion, 
the restraint, and the invaluable re- 
straint, under a proper system of 
government, ou the errors or selfish- 
ness of those intrusted with the ad- 
ministration of affairs, is not only lost 
when the democratic leaders acquire 
an uncontrolled ascendency, but its 
weight is thrown to the wrong side. 
It is then employed not to correct 
but to defend abuses, and it is as- 
tonishing how long, under a skilful 
set of leaders, the popular press can 
be made to support corruption and 
iniquity of the very worst kind, pro- 
vided it is shared only by its own 
supporters. The loud and indig- 
nant declamations of the Conserva- 
tive or Aristocratic journals pro- 
duce no sort of impression upon the 
immense constituencies invested, 
under such a system, with supreme 
power; for they never read a word 
of such productions, nor are made 
aware even of their existence, and 
what the Conservative party either 
think or say on the subject is to them 
a matter of perfect indifference. As 
the order of society, in short, re- 
quires that public opinion should be 
the requisite check on authority, so, 
when its leaders become possessed 
of authority itself, the two opposing 
powers are made to draw in one di- 
rection, and the nation is speedily 
overwhelmed by a spring-tide of 


despotism and corruption. It is im- 
possible on any other principle to 
explain the enormous and unprece- 
dented abuses which sprung up in 
every department of the public ser- 
vice in France, during the whole 
course of the Revolution, or the in- 
calculable evils to which the Irish 
now willingly submit for the selfish 
purposes of their democratic leaders. 
And the case is the same with muni- 
cipal or corporate administration as 
political government: the principles 
are identical in both cases, and the 
same causes which overspread 
France with the worst and most de- 
grading corruption during every 
stage of the Revolution, and now 
retain Ireland in its present miser- 
able and distracted state, will ope- 
rate with full force in every corpo- 
ration, municipality, and village of 
the empire the moment that the ten- 
pounders are intrusted with their 
administration. 

Is it then impossible to devise a 
system which shall be free from 
abuses, and must we cling to the old 
system of self-election and close cor- 
porations, to avoid being deluged by 
the flood of popular corruption and 
rapacity? No. Itis possible, nay, 
it is easy to devise a system of Cor- 
porate Reform, which shall, as far as 
human weakness will admit, pro- 
vide a check to the abuses of the 
burgage aristocracy, without open- 
ing the door to the still greater 
abuses of the populace and their 
demagogues. The principle on 
which this Reform must be based is 
that which lies at the foundation of 
all good government, whether in 
municipal or political matters, and 
that is, that property must be the go- 
verning, and numbers the controlling 
power. The actual administration 
must be few in number, and appoint- 
ed by persons who have the fly-wheel 
of property and station to steady 
their conduct ; but they must be laid 
open to the vigilant control, and sub- 
jected to the readiest examination 
from the persons, or their represen- 
tatives, who are subjected to their 
authority, or interested in the funds 
of which they have the management. 
Property in municipal institutions 
must be represented by classes or 
professions, the only permanent and 
enduring bond which holds men in 
society together. Mere numbers 
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must not be excluded from the ma- 
nagement, but they must not be al- 
lowed to obtain a majority. The in- 
stant they do so, the balance is sub- 
verted; the great weight of public 
opinion runs down to the wron 
side, and the machine is destroye 
by the acting together of the forces 
which were intended to keep it in 
due equilibrium, by exerting their 
respective influence in opposition to 
each other. 

It was with a view to the esta- 
blishment of a system which, abo- 
lishing at once and for ever all self- 
election and close management, 
should establish Corporate and Mu- 
nicipal Reform on such a safe and 
constitutional basis, that Sir Robert 
Peel, we are persuaded, continued 
the commission which the Whigs had 
issued. Something required to be 
done. Abuses in many places ex- 
isted; corporations had dwindled 
away to a few members, and funds 
had been diverted from their des- 
tined ends to the purposes of indi- 
vidual aggrandisement,—all this, 
the result of the want of due public 
control over those intrusted with 
the management, required a reme- 
dy ; but let us beware, lest, in avoid- 
ing Scylla, we fall into the jaws of 
Charybdis. The Corporate Reform 
which the Conservative would have 
introduced would have been one 
based on the true principles, found- 
ed on the remedy of acknowledged 
abuses, without the concession of 
more democratic control than was 
necessary to guard against their re- 
vival. This would neither have 
been innovation nor revolution, but 
renovation and improvement; which, 
without departing from the fun- 
damental principles of European 
society which have subsisted in 
these realms for a thousand years, 
would merely have cut off the 
abuses which time had fastened on 
its institutions, and restored those 
checks which experience has proved 
to be essential to their permanent 
well-being. 

What the Corporate Reform of 
the O Connell Administration will 
be we know not, though we own 
our anticipations are of the very 
worst kind. In the close of their 
official pamphlet on the Reform Mi- 


nistry and the Reform Parliament, ° 


published in October 1833, the 
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avowed that their intention 
was to reform all corporations and 
municipal institutions as they have 
done those of Scotland, by subject. 
ing them at once to the direction of 
office-bearers elected by the ten- 


Whigs 


pounders. If such was their design 
in October 1833, we much fear more 
moderate councils are not likely 
to prevail in May 1835, after an 
alliance offensive and defensive has 
been formed with the Radicals, and 
O'Connell has been installed in his 
important office, that of the secret 
and irresponsible ruler of Govern- 
ment. If any such rude and Radical 
innovation as this is breught forward, 
we call upon Sir R. Peel and the Con- 
servatives to oppose it to the utter- 
most in the Lower House, and upon 
the Peers at once, to reject it in the 
Upper. The subject of Corporate 
Reform is not like the Irish Tithe 
Bill, pressing, and productive of ca- 
lamity if delayed: it is one which 
may, with perfect safety, be rejected, 
and which had infinitely better be 
rejected an hundred times over, than 
permitted to lead to the establish- 
ment of such an execrable system as 
the management of municipal or cor- 
porate institutions by the ten-poun- 
ders ; in other words, by a clique of 
needy, rapacious, and, for the most 
part, unprincipled adventurers in 
every city, who have acquired the 
dominion of the people by flattering 
their passions. We denounce such 
a system, as fraught with the very 
worst possible effects, as calculated 
instantly and irrevocably to fasten 
upon the country abuees and cor- 
ruptions tenfold greater than it re- 
moves—as subversive of the natural 
and only safe order of Government, 
and utterly inconsistent with the 
whole system and fabric of Euro- 
pean society. We denounce it 
still more, as laying the axe to the 
root of the true nursery of freedom, 
which is to be found in the associa- - 
tion of men in situations of trust and 
local power in every part of the 
country—who are held together by 
the durable bond of common inte- 
rest and profession, and as likely to 
destroy thosestrongholds in which in- 
fant liberty in modern Europe found 
its first refuge and surest support. 
We tell the people of England that 
the ten-pounders are nothing but 
an aggregate of numbers from @ 
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particular class in society, without 
any community of occupation, pro- 
fession, or durable interest, held to- 
gether by a ‘rope of sand—that no 
permanent or lasting efforts in favour 
even of liberty are to be expected 
from their exertions—that no free- 
dom ever yet subsisted six months 
which was established by the agency 
of such a heterogeneous multitude, 
and that in the lapse of years they 
inevitably and invariably sink under 
the despotic rule of a single or 
limited number of leaders who have 
made their passions the means of 
destroying the bulwarks of real 
liberty in the land. We say this not 
from the mere deductions of history 
or foreign observation—not merely 
from a contemplation of the utter 
and irrevocable prostration of free- 
dom which has resulted from the 
destruction of the corporations and 
overthrow of the old municipal sys- 
tem in France, but from a practical 
acquaintance with the working of 
the proposed change in our own 
country, and a melancholy recogni- 
tion in the Scottish towns, under the 
Burgh Reform system, of all the 
innumerable abuses and evils which 
historians and observers of foreign 
convulsions have unanimously con< 
curred in representing as following 
its establishment in other states. If, 
after such warning, both from his- 
tory and experience, the English are 
deluded enough to swallow the bait 
of Radical Corporate Reform, they 
deserve to suffer all the incalculable 
evils which follow in its train. 

But we confidently hope for bet- 
ter things. We trust in the effect 
of the general burst of indignation 
which the monstrous alliance be- 
tween Whigs and Radicals has oc- 
casioned. We trust in the at-last- 
awakened sense of the nation to 
the enormous danger which awaits 





alike our civil and religious liber 
ties, from the rapid strides which 
Catholic ambition, going hand in 
hand with infidel impatience and 
democratic despotism, has recently 
made. We trust that the well-dis- 
posed and rational part of the Eng« 
lish people will see that Corporate 
Reform is nothing but the sop 
thrown out to Cerberus, while the 
perilous gates are a, ; the peace- 
offering presented to the populace 
during the important crisis when an 
irretrievable inroad is effected upon 
the Protestant constitutions of the 
empire. It is just because the O’Con« 
nell Ministry clearly perceive that 
the nation has become alive to this 
danger that they will infallibly pre- 
sent the municipal and corporate 
institutions of the empire as the 
next holocaust to be offered to 
the spirit of Revolution, and the 
most effectual means of divert 
ing the public attention from the 
real objects which they have in 
view; and it is for that reason, as 
well as on account of the enormous 
peril with which the measure itself, 
if based on Radical principles, is 
attended, that all friends to their 
country should combine to resist 
the momentous change. Let the 
people of England, therefore, sup« 
port Corporate Reform, but resist 
Corporate or Municipal Revolution. 
Let them cling to that Conservative 
amelioration which can alone reme< 
dy the evils of the close system, 
without inducing the woful cor- 
ruption of a ten-pounder Admini- 
stration; and by furthering the im- 
provement, but resisting the de- 
struction, of our institutions, at 
length put a bar to that feverish 
passion for innovation which pro« 
mises to bury in one common ruin 
our liberties, our religion, and our 
national existence. 
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